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LITERATURE. 


A recent study of the narrative art of Chaucer’s Reeve’s 
Tale’ attempted to set forth some of the technical excel- 
lences of the Old French fabliaux, to call attention to 
their striking resemblance in form to the modern short- 
story, and, with all due appreciation of the originality of 
all Chaucer’s work, to show that he was technically at his 
best in tales like the Miller’s and the Reeve’s, because he 
was writing under the influence of the best narrative art 
of the Middle Ages, under the influence of the fabliaux. 
If these contentions are true, the fabliaux, in spite of their 
very manifest imperfections,—their lack of style, of moral 
sense, of any ideal or uplifting quality,—cannot be neg- 
lected in any study of Chaucer, of the short-story, or 
of the history of narration. It is the purpose of the 
present essay to push the inquiry a step farther back, and 
to ascertain what were, in turn, some of the possible sources 


1In the present volume of the Publications, pp. 1 ff. 
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of the technique of these early masterpieces of narration, 
The fabliaux themselves are, indeed, not all alike; thoy 
are to be found in all stages of elaboration, from the longer 
and more complex signed poems, which disclose an interest 
not only in plot, but also in character, emotions, scene, and 
even in moral significance, down to the mere anecdote, 
anonymous, brief, and simple. It is not difficult to see 
how the more complex fabliaux could be developed from 
the more simple. Seeking, however, forms still simpler 
and less developed than these latter, the critic is obliged 
to turn his back upon the literature of art and to examine 
the underlying stratum of the literature of the people. 
Such a procedure is suggested by the subtitle of Professor 
Bédier’s Les Fabliaux,—* études de littérature populaire,’— 
by Professor Matthews’s definition of the fabliau as “a 
realistic folk tale,” and by the general impression produced 
by the fabliau of kinship with ballad and folk tale. And 
it is justified by our knowledge of the general fact that 
popular literature precedes and paves the way for the litera- 
ture of art. Fabliaux, ballads, folk tales are, then, to be 
analyzed and compared with a view to ascertaining what 
the more developed forms owe to the less developed. In 
making such analyses and comparisons it is always an 
advantage when the whole matter can be focussed upon 
such single stories as may appear in the various form: 
concerned. Such a narrowing down of the field makes 
for simplicity and clearness, and, provided the examp)le- 
chosen be typical, does not invalidate the general truth |v! 
the conclusions. 


I. THe Fasiiau AND THE BALLAD. 


Queen Eleanor’s Confession’ is a typical popular ballad 
and tells a story found also in the typical fabliau of JZ, 


‘Child, No. 156. 
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Chevalier qui fist sa fame confesse.' It offers, therefore, 
excellent opportunity for analysis and comparison. In 
substance it is as follows : 

Queen Eleanor, fearing that she was about to die, sent for two friars of 
France. The King commanded Earl Martial to don a friar’s coat, dis- 
guised himself in the same fashion, and swearing that he would not write 
down what the Queen might say, went with the Earl to hear her confes- 
sion. She told them that she had sinned with Earl Martial, had made a 
box of poison strong to poison King Henry, and had poisoned Fair Rosa- 
mund in Woodstock bower. Earl Martial’s son she loved best, King 
Henry’s son least of all. When the King pulled off his friar’s coat, she 
wrung her hands and cried that she was betrayed. King Henry declared 
that but for his oath Earl Martial should have been hanged. 


This ballad “seems first to have got into print in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, but was no doubt 
circulating orally some time before that, for it is in the 
truly popular tone.’’* If one may venture to take what 
has been called the “Simple Ballad,*’—ballad par excel- 
lence,—as a standard of the truly popular, one finds that 
Queen Eleanor’s Confession is, in almost all respects, typical 
of the class. It was, and still is, sung.* It has the 
necessary brevity: its five hundred words are one hundred 
less than the average. The scene of the action is White- 
hall, but it is not visualized ; France and Woodstock bower 
are named, There is no date, and there seems to be no 
passage of time. The persons form a narrow group ; atten- 
tion is focussed on husband, wife, and lover. “ King,” 
“Queen” and “Earl” reveal the ballad love of titles ; 
and, while it is unusual that these figures should be histori- 
cal personages, the ballad is loyal to the popular manner, 
rather than to history, in its perversion of fact. The 


1 Montaiglon-Raynaud, No. 16. 

*Child, 11, 257. 

‘In the present writer’s Ballad and Epic, pp. 8 ff. 

‘Professor Gummere refers to Hardy's Return of the Native, Chapter III. 
5Cf, Child, 19. 
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characters are all more or less evil, are not further indi- 
vidualized, or described in any way; they are, in fact, 
mere doers of deeds. Emphasis upon emotion is unusual 
in the Simple Ballad, but the method in stanzas 19 and 
20 is not unlike that in the ballad of Lady Maisry ; and 
here, as there, the emotion is not named,’ but expressed 
by “pantomime.” The pantomime suggests, however, the 
vulgar convention of the broadside : 


She shriekd and she cry’d, she wrong her hands, 
And said she was betrayd. 


More in the true ballad manner, 


The King lookd over his left shoulder, 
And a grim look looked he. 


Structuraily, Queen Eleanor’s Confession, like ballads of 
the most primitive type, is a single situation.? This is 


the climax and close of the story, as final as a comic 
catastrophe can be. As in Babylon, the persons are all 
before us at once. The tale is told almost without  pre- 
liminaries ;* nothing is said of the earlier relation of the 
King and Queen, and the history of the lovers is sup- 
pressed until it is revealed dramatically in the confession. 
The situation is developed almost wholly by dialogue, .71 
as compared with the ballad average of .50 of direct dis- 
course. The threefold repetitive confession involves group 
conversation of a primitively formal kind. The speeches 
are not all assigned, and, in general, one finds the abrupt 
transitions of the Simple Ballad. And when a “ journey” 


1Cf. Ballad and Epic, p. 57. 

*Cf. Gummere, Popular Ballad, pp. 113 ff. 

5For relative emphasis of Introduction, Situation, and Conclusion, see 
p. 338, below. 
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is traced the phrasing suggests the broadside style." Yet 
the end is seen from the beginning ; it is the King’s oath in 
stanza 4 that compels a comic outcome of the threatened 
tragedy in stanza 20. While there is no refrain, repetition, 
incremental and other, is in the popular manner. Earl 
Martial approaches the King, and both approach the Queen, 
in parallel stanzas.? The Queen’s confession falls into the 
conventional form of a group of three members, each 
consisting of two stanzas,—one of confession and one of 
comment. Of this comment two lines are the King’s and 
two are Earl Martial’s. The order of the confessions, 
however, is not climactic. Repetition heightens the con- 
trast between the Queen’s two sons. Question is repeated 
in answer. 

For comic effect the balladist depends mainly on the 
irony of the situation. Because of a kind of poetic justice 
(the comment, “it served him right” is readily suggested, 
with the proverb about listeners) the husband’s pain is 
comic, also. It is impossible to say how far the comic effect 
is calculated, yet the balladist’s care, just noted, to provide 
the oath at the beginning to avoid a tragic outcome, looks 
like conscious art. Clearly, there is some sort of contrast 
here with the ballad habit of neglecting all special treat- 
ment in dealing with the Supernatural.’ 

For all its “innocuous humor” Queen Eleanor’s Confes- 
sion implies something of the cynicism of the Minstrel 
Ballad. It is not, of course, so described by either Professor 
Child or Professor Gummere, yet it has certain charac- 


e Thus both attired then they go ; 
When they came to Whitehall... . (st. 6). 


*Stanzas 3 and 7. 

Cf. Ballad and Epic, pp. 20ff. For tragic ballads of false wives see 
Old Robin of Portingale (80) or Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard (81), 
both very different in tone from Queen Eleanor’ s Confession. 
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teristics which recall such ballads as The Boy and the 
Maule." While the form is still truly popular, its use of 
historical personages, its knowledge of the world, the nature 
of its comic effects, imply professional rather than domestic 
tradition, minstrels rather than knitters and weavers. It 
would “suit the hall better than the bower, the tavern or 
public square better than the cottage, and would not go to 
the spinning-wheel at all.”* In so far as it diverges from 
the Simple Ballad and approaches the Minstrel Ballad, it 
approaches also the fabliau,—how near we are now to see. 
The story of Le Chevalier qui fist sa fame confesse is, in sub- 
stance, as follows : 


In le Bessin, near Vire, there lived a knight, whose wife was famous in 
that country for her courtesy and fine breeding. Her husband so loved 
her and had such faith in her that he trusted her in everything and left 
all his affairs in her hands, So they lived happily for many years until 
the lady fell ill, and, fearing that she was about to die, was confessed by 
her priest. Not satisfied, however, she desired her husband to send for 
the prior of a near-by monastery, that he also might give her absolution. 
The knight declared that he himself would go, and, as he rode along, 
thinking of his wife, there came into his mind a desire to know whether 
she was really as good as all supposed her. So, instead of summoning the 
prior, he borrowed his habit, and waiting until after night-fall, returned, 
thus disguised, to hear his wife’s confession. At his own house a squire 
took his horse and a maid-servant conducted him to his lady’s bedside. 
He admonished her to conceal nothing, and she, failing, because of her 
great illness, his disguise, his changed voice, and the darkness, to recog- 
nize her husband, confessed to having sinned with a squire, and to having 
been intimate, for five years, with her husband’s nephew, for he alone 
could, without arousing suspicion, be with her at all times. And she had 
not only granted him her favor, but had shared with him her husband's 
fortune as well, for she had control of all his property ; she was ruler 


1Child, No. 29. The same story is told in an Old French fabliau, but 
The Boy and the Manile, like Crow and Pie (111), ‘‘is not a purely popular 
ballad, but rather of that kind which . . . . may be called the minstre!- 
ballad.’’—Child, 1, 478. It is, in fact, practically a fabliau, and thus not 
valuable for purposes of contrast. 

2Child, 1, 257. 
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of the house and had made her husband nothing in it. The supposed 
friar ncw imposed suitable penance and extracted from her a solemn 
promise never, if she lived, to love another man. Then, in wrath, he left 
her and meditated revenge. Next day the wife was surprised at her 
husband’s coldness, but not until he heard her, one day, giving 
orders in her old proud manner, did he accuse her of the crimes she had 
confessed. She readily understood that it had been he who had heard her 
confession, and immediately declared that she had at once recognized his 
voice, protested her innocence, and accused him of being a traitor and 
coward in having thus come to her in disguise and attempted to betray 
her. So much and so long did she protest that he was at last compelled 
to believe that she spoke the truth. The story provoked many a jest and 
many a laugh in le Bessin. 


Composed, not for singing, but for recitation, this story 
is not told, like Queen Eleanor’s Confession, in ballad stanzas, 
but in a form which is, if anything, even more primitive,’ in 
the regular fabliau couplets of four accents in each verse. 
Its greater elaboration requires more than three times as 
many words.’ As in the ballad, the action is localized,—at 
le Bessin, near Vire. The scene, however, changes from the 
home of the knight to the monastery and back. It is not 
more definitely indicated, and not visualized. Unlike the 
balladist, the trouvére is conscious of the passage of time: 
husband and wife, he tells us, had long lived happily 
together ; the lady’s illness lasted three weeks; she had 
loved the nephew five years. The time of action in the 
story proper is carefully indicated: the knight did not 
venture to return, in his disguise, until after dark ; he had 
promised to bring back the prior’s habit by midnight, and 
so rode away after the confession, and did not return until 
next day. It was not until “one day,’’—clearly several | 
days later,—that his wife made her vigorous defence. 

While the fabliau elaborates, it compresses, and attention 
is now fixed, in the main situation at least, wholly on wife 


*Cf. Gummere, The Popular Ballad, p. 60, n. 2. 
? About 1700. 
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and husband ; the lover is not obliged to hear the confes- 
sion; no children are mentioned. The prior, however, is a 
new character, even with some individuality ; and priest, 
servants, and squires are mentioned. All are lower in rank, 
the familiar “chevalier,” “dame,” and priest of the fab- 
liaux. The trouvére begins with an account of the relations 
of husband and wife, emphasizing, for contrast with what is 
to follow, her excellent reputation, his long-established faith 
in her, and their perfect harmony. This contrast is height- 
ened by the lady’s description of her own character; “I 
am held in great esteem,” she says, “but I am really a 
hypocrite and a false wife.” More noteworthy is the charac- 
terization of the prior: he was an upright man and a 
courteous; when he saw the knight he hastened to welcome 
him and to receive him hospitably. This description is, 
doubtiess, inserted simply for the purpose of furnishing a 
motive, and so lending an air of probability to the prior’s 
one function in the story, the loan of his habit to a layman. 
Throughout, the variety of methods of characterization is 
noteworthy,—words, actions, epithets, reputation, self-de- 
scription. In further contrast with the ballad, moreover, 
more detail of the husband’s disguise is given,—the prior’s 
high boots and cloak and hood of black cloth. 

Still in the interests of probability, the fabliau introduces 
some study of mental states. Thus the knight’s great love 
for his lady led him to go himself for the prior, and his 
thought of her, as he rode, easily became a curiosity to 
know how perfect she really was; and of this curiosity 
came naturally the plan to act himself as her confessor. 
When he heard her confession he “ wrinkled his nose in 
wrath,”' and wished that sudden death might overtake 
her; he trembled with anger and with hatred of the wife 


'De mautalent le nez fronci (v. 135). 
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whom he had loved so much and prized so highly; the 
thought of vengeance alone comforted him ; when he heard 
her giving orders as usual, he looked at her, shook his head 
wrathfully, and threatened to kill her. And we see into her 
mind as well as into his: we learn that it was the fear of death 
that led her to desire absolution ; that she was deceived by 
her husband’s disguise ; that she marveled, next day, that 
he who was wont to kiss and embrace her did not deign 
even to speak to her; and that she was not at all at ease 
when he accused her of her crimes, until she understood 
how he had learned of them. Here again the variety in 
method is noteworthy,—epithet, words, “ pantomime,” 
“physiological psychology.”” Nice observation must have 
supplied the nose wrinkling, and the head shaking, in wrath. 
That the purpose of it all is motivation, verisimilitude, is 
manifest. 

Structurally, the fabliau develops the situation of the 
ballad, but prefixes an introduction to heighten the effect, 
and works out the wife’s defence at the end. For she is 
now saved, not by her husband’s oath, but, in conformity 
with fabliau tradition, by her own cleverness and his gulli- 
bility. If the story really developed in this way, as seems 
most likely, proportion and emphasis were determined by 
its history. If, that is, the germ of it was the Wife’s 
Confession, it is natural that this should still be regarded 
as of most importance, and be elaborated at greatest length.’ 
Yet, as has been said, the lover is not present, as he is in 
the ballad: and the scene with the prior, and the later scene 
with the wife are elaborated for introduction and conclusion. 


'The difference in emphasis and proportion can be shown most clearly 
by means of the following table. In the fabliau twenty per cent. of the 
story is taken from the Confession. Of this four per cent. is added to the 
Introduction, and sixteen to the Wife’s Reply. 
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The latter renders the situation less final, more comic in 
effect. For purposes of contrast the earlier history of 
husband and wife is sketched. The main situation is stil] 
developed largely by means of dialogue.'| The group con- 
versation disappears with the lover; soliloquy (thought, 
purpose, emotion) is added to dualogue; and the wife's 
reply may be described as monologue. The ballad repeti- 
tion has completely disappeared and with it. the artificiality ; 
the confession scene now wears the aspect of a real conyer- 
sation, though the order of the revelations is less climactic 
than in the ballad. The speeches are assigned and gaps are 
filled in by “journeys” and by details of action. Thus 
when the knight had promised to fetch the prior he rode 
away on the horse he had mounted, and ambling along thie 
road, thought of his wife. His arrival, his dismounting, 
his return on the prior’s horse, which ambled slowly ; his 
concealment of his face in his hood, his reception by the 
servants,—all this is traced with a care quite foreign to 
the ballad. Manifestly, too, the situation as a whole is 
foreseen and more carefully motived. And not content 


| 

| QUEEN ELEANOR’S 1] LE CHEVALIER 
| CONFESSION, CON FESSEUR. 
| 

| 


Words. Per Cent. | Words. Per Cent. 


Introduction. ........... 


1716 


} Now, however, only .62, as compared with the .71 of the ballad. 


4 
300 | 62 | 714 
Transition. ......... 24 .05 | 96 05 
Wife’s 12 03 || 324 19 
| 480 | 1.00 1.00 
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with concealing the wife’s wickedness up to the moment 
of confession, the trouvére emphasizes her reputed virtue 
and her fine breeding, thus increasing the shock of surprise. 
In the same way he expressly states that she did not recog- 
nize her husband, in order to give full significance to her 
statement that she did. 

As in the ballad, the main source of the comic effect is 
the irony of the situation and the pain of the husband in 
learning, in a kind of poetic justice, that he has been 
betrayed. This result of his trick seems less expected than 
in the ballad. To this must now be added the contrast 
between the husband’s hoped-for revenge and his disappoint- 
ment, as well as whatever amusement may be derived from 
the final deception of the gullible husband and the evil 
cleverness of the wife. As his closing lines in regard to 
the amusement of those who heard the story show, the 
trouvére was fully alive to its comic character. At the 
beginning, too, he calls it a “marvel.” His anxiety for 
verisimilitude, also, of which ample evidence has been 
cited,' is further indication of his critical powers. Closely 
akin to these is, finally, his faculty for general comment 
upon life.” 

Analyses of these typical examples of Ballad and Fabliau 
leave one mainly impressed with the contrast between the 
two. Both, indeed, are in the main popular in matter and 
manner,—anonymous, relatively impersonal, in primitive 
metres. In both, the action, though roughly localized, is 
not placed in a visualized setting. In both the attention 
is focussed on a small group of persons, with a few others 
in the background, but with little suggestion of the world 


1Cf., however, the careful explanation of the lady’s failure to recognize 
her husband,—because of her great illness, his changed voice, and the 
darkness of the room illuminated only by a night lamp. 

*Cf. vv. 103 ff., 126 ff., 204 ff. 
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and society at large. From the ideal point of view all the 
characters in both are evil. Structurally, both are grasped 
as wholes, ends are seen from beginnings. And in each 
the main thing is a situation involving comic irony, and 
implying a cynical view of life. 

The contrasts are more striking. There is, in the firs 
place, the obvious difference in metre,—the ballad was 
composed for singing, the fabliau for recitation. The fab- 
liau is more than three times as long. It emphasizes ani 
traces carefully, with reference to the action, the passag: 
of time. It suppresses the lover, and introduces and 
develops the character of the prior. In general, the persons 
become more real, no longer mere human agents, but types. 
Emotion and thought, mainly to be heard between the lin:s 
of the ballad, is, with a view to motivation and verisimili- 
tude, carefully traced in the fabliau. 

Taking as its own the primitive situation furnished |} 
the ballad, the fabliau elaborates it and adds to it. I: 
substitutes for the repetitive confession a natural convers:- 
tion, taking account of accompanying thought and action. 
At the same time it makes the situation relatively shorter, 
adds a preliminary sketch of the chief persons and the'r 
relations, and develops a new conclusion on the basis of th: 
general fabliau tradition of the character of the false wit’. 
It fills in gaps, makes transitions, traces journeys. The 
situation furnished by the ballad, however, is still the matter 
of chief interest. It has the same comic irony. But other 
comic effects are now worked out, new contrasts between 
expectation and fulfilment. Though in this elaboration of 
the story the inevitable ballad unity of time, place, and 
point of view, is lost, unity of impression is in no way 
impaired, and the deception of the wife gains much in 
verisimilitude. In matter and manner there is evidence 
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of a new power of criticism, not only of literature, but 
of life. 

These differences, however, striking as they are, are not 
to blind one to the marked resemblances of fabliau and 
ballad. Any classification of literary types must place these 
two close together. To contrast with both what may be 
regarded as a modern development of the same story is to 
make this clear. De Maupassant, in L’Inutile Beauté, takes 
this same theme, modernizes it, refines it, elaborates it, 
almost past recognition. Yet there is in the technique 
of his story nothing essentially new, nothing that is not 
to be found, though perhaps only in the faintest foreshadow- 
ing, in the fabliau. The wife no longer lies in her Defence, 
but in her Confession. The story is no longer comic, but 
deeply serious ; and it is pushed to a serious and significant 
conclusion. In the end the husband, Count de Mascaret, 
“sentit soudain, il sentit par une sorte d’intuition que cet 
étre 14 n’était plus seulement une femme destinée 4 perpétuer 
sa race, mais le produit bizarre et mystérieux de tous nos 
désirs compliqués, amassés en nous par les siécles, détournés 
de leur but primitif et divin, errant vers une beauté 
mystique, entrevue et insaisissable.” To attain to this 
conception of his wife the Count de Mascaret had to hear 
from her lips the solemn declaration that one of her 
children was not his, and, after six years of torturing 
doubt, to learn that this declaration had been a lie, that she 
had, in fact, always been faithful to him. 

There are obvious contrasts,—the fourfold increase in 
length, the prose for private reading substituted for the 
verse for public recitation, a distinctive style and technique, 
for the old impersonal manner. While the attention is again 
focussed on husband and wife, the figures in the back- 
ground,—the servants, the seven children, the governess and 
the tutor, the audience at the opera, the two friends who 
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discussed the Count and Countess, the people in the crowded 
streets,—all have become more real. The action is set jy 
a real and visible world. It falls into two parts, separate: 
by six years, one, an afternoon, evening, and night, the 
other, an evening. The persons are still, from the ides! 
point of view, evil. But they are far more complex, no: 
wholly good or bad, but human. Doubtless we are t) 
regard the wife as justified in her lie. The lover, from 
being present in the ballad, absent though existent in the 
fabliau, has become purely imaginary. Studies of ments! 
states are elaborate and continual. 

The Confession has ceased to be the main thing; «de 
Maupassant is interested rather in the moral question 
involved in its motive, in the results of the long-sustaine:| 
situation which it creates, in the immediate emotional effects, 
in the reaction upon character and upon the relations of 
husband and wife. The Introduction is put into the mout! 
of the Countess, an impassioned exposition, which gives 
the reader the necessary information, yet carries the story 
rapidly forward, with increasing suspense. A_ thoroughly 
modern motive is here substituted for the traditional trick 
of the fabliau. Unities of time, place, persons, point «f 
view, are disregarded, yet the story remains essentially one, 
true to its heritage, from ballad and fabliau, of singlencss 
of impression, of “dramatic concentration.” Most striking 
is the development, from the foreshadowings in the fahliau 
conversation of husband and wife, of the criticism of lif 
and human relations. The story as a whole has come 
‘to have a moral purpose, exists to enforce a moral concept; 
one whole scene, nearly a third of the story, is given over 
to the discussion of it by persons introduced and character- 
ized simply for that purpose; and only when the husband 
has grasped it, can the story end. ; 
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II. Tue Fasiiav AND THE FoLkK TALE. 


It is important to distinguish, at the beginning of our 
inquiry, between the two principal types of the folk tale, 
between mérchen and schwank. This suggestive distinction 
is discussed in an admirable dissertation by Dr. L. F. 
Weber. He defines the mirchen as “eine mit dichterischer 
phantasie entworfene erziihlung:” the schwank is the name 
for “einen lustigen streich, und die erziihlung eines solchen.”’ 
Mérchen may be translated fairy tale; for schwank there is 
no English equivalent. Dr. Weber points out the differ- 
ences in technique between these two types and refers them 
to the differences in author, audience, and material. The 
mirchen is, typically, told by nurses to women and children, 
is a tale of wonder which may be trusted to produce its 
own effect. The schwank, on the other hand, is, typically, 
told by men, in the tavern, is comic and can, therefore, be 
told in only the one way fitted to produce the desired effect. 
Hence the schwank is subjective in the sense that the 
narrator is obliged to think of technique, to plan carefully 
for the effect he intends. One may venture, then, to regard 
the schwank as less primitive than the mirchen, implying 
more emphatically an audience and a narrator, the latter 
endowed with special skill, self-conscious, critical, calculating. 

Das Bile’ is a fairly typical schwank, and contains a 
wholly typical scene, which is found, in elaborated form, in 
the fabliau of Le Povre Clerc It offers, therefore, excel- 
lent opportunity for analysis and comparison. In substance 
it is as follows : 


Grimm, no. 61. Dr. Weber regards Das Biir/e as a schwankmirchen. 
Yet it differs from the schwank proper only in that it consists of a series 
of events instead of a single event. 

* Montaiglon-Raynaud, No. 132. 
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In a wealthy village lived one poor peasant who owned not so much as 
a cow, but did so wish to have one. So he had the carpenter construct 
a calf of wood, and paint it brown, hoping that in time it would grow and 
become a cow. The carpenter cut and planed the calf, and painted it, 
and made it with its head hanging down as if it were grazing. At the 
peasant’s request the cowherd carried it to pasture, but seeing that it 
would not come when he called, returned without it. When the owner 
went to look for it, it had been stolen, so he complained to the mayor, 
and the cowherd had to give him a cow. 

But the peasant couldn’t feed his cow, so he killed it, salted the meat, 
and set out to sell the skin in the town. On the way he saw a raven with 
broken wings, and out of pity he wrapped him in the hide and carried 
him along. A storm compelled the little peasant to stop at a mili and 
ask shelter. The miller’s wife, who was alone, gave him bread and cheese - 
to eat and straw to lie on in the corner, and thought that he went to 
sleep. So she welcomed the priest and prepared a feast for him. But 
just as they were ready to begin her husband came home, and she had to 
conceal the meat, the wine, the salad, the cake, and the priest. The 
miller demanded supper and invited the stranger to join him. Asked 
about his raven Biirle declared that he was a soothsayer,—‘‘ he tells four 
things, but keeps the fifth to himself.’ Biirle interpreted the raven’s 
croaks as directions where to find meat, wine, salad, and cake, and the 
delighted miller agreed to pay three hundred thalers for one more 
prophecy. This was to the effect that the devil was in the cupboard. 
When the cupboard was opened the priest ran out and the miller ex- 
claimed, ‘‘It was true, I saw the black fellow with my own eyes !’’ 

When the peasant was brought before the mayor to explain his new 
* prosperity he said that he had sold his cowhide in the town for three 
hundred thalers. Thereupon all the peasants killed their cows and took 
the hides to town; but they got less than two thalers each for them. So 
they decreed that the little peasant should be put in a cask pierced full of 
holes, and rolled into the water. The priest who came to say a mass for 
his soul was the one whom he had seen with the miller’s wife. He said 
to him: ‘‘T set you free from the cupboard ; set me free from the barrel.”’ 
Just then a shepherd came up who desired to be mayor and Biirle per- 
suaded him that the proper way was to be closed up in the barrel. _Biirle 
went off with the sheep and the peasants rolled the shepherd down into 
the water. 

The peasants went home, and as they entered the village saw Biirle 
driving a flock of sheep and looking quite contented. He had found 
them, he said, at the bottom of the water. Then all the peasants plunged 
in to look for sheep. So all the village was dead, and Biirle, as sole heir, 
became a rich man. 
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The parallel fabliau makes use of but part of this tale ; 
this is the scene in the mill; and this will, for the most 
part, engage our attention. Passing reference, however, 
must be made to typical characteristics in other parts of 
the story. 

The time of the action is not the dim past, the typical 
“once upon a time” of the miirchen. It is not stated, but 
gives the impression of the present, or, at least, of a past 
immediate and vivid. The place of action is regularly indi- 
cated; in the event under consideration it is the mill, or 
rather the single room in the mill where dwelt the miller 
and his wife. Its contents indicate its use: the straw in 
the corner where the peasant was invited to take his rest ; 
the tiled stove, the bed' and pillow, the cupboard in the 
entrance, where were concealed meat and wine, salad, cakes, 
and priest; clearly, this real and humble interior is very 
different from the gorgeousness desired by the miirchen. 
The persons of the tale are no less humble, not only those 
who appear in the scene in the mill,—peasant, priest, miller, 
and miller’s wife,—but also those who appear throughout 
the story. Unlike the miirchen, the schwank does not marry 
its peasant hero to a princess. Unlike the miirchen, too, 
the schwank is concerned with but a single generation. 
The namelessness of persons and places is rather a miirchen 
than a schwank trait. The presence of domestic animals, 
realistic in effect, is in the way of the true schwank, how- 
ever, and the soothsaying raven is perhaps to be regarded as 
a schwank parody of the speaking birds of the miirchen. 

Nowhere are the persons directly described, and nothing 
is said of personal appearance ; through words and actions 
alone we gain our knowledge of character. The mayor 


‘Where apparently the miller’s wife went to bed and took the keys 
with her. 
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of the neighboring town thus reveals himself most satis- 
factorily. “My servant must go first,” he said, when the 
peasants planned to sell their cowhides to the merchant. 
And when it was proposed to fetch the sheep from the 
bottom of the water he declared, “1 come first.” At the 
water’s edge he pressed forward and said, “I will go dow: 
first and look about me, and if things promise well 1’| 
call you.” 

From the miirchen point of view the persons of the tale 
are all evil, except perhaps the miller, who is good-natured, 
at least, if somewhat stupid and gluttonous,—the typical 
gullible husband of the sechwank. The relations of his wite 
and the priest are clearly characteristic, and are taken {ir 
granted as a common situation, requiring no explanation. 
The character of the hero is not altogether clear. Mani- 
festly, he is a rogue, but seems to blunder into the clever 
things he does and says. At the beginning of the tale le 
is apparently stupid enough to have built a wooden calf in 
the hope that in time it will grow and become a cow. Ii 
does not appear that he foresaw the astonishing success of 
the experiment. And it is not said that he had a detinite 
plan in mind when he declared that his raven was a sootli- 
sayer. Doubtless we are to suppose that he had such a 
plan, and, like the typical rogue hero of the schwank, 
intended to make use of a stupid belief in the supernatural 
in order to deceive his victim. This is, in the main, his 
method throughout the tale; his ulterior purpose, even tle 
fact that he had an ulterior purpose, is, doubtless, inten- 
tionally concealed, in each case, for purposes of surpris’. 
‘Thus any lack of clearness in character is the result of the 
use of an artifice of plot. 

And if the central motive,—the relative stupidity and 
cleverness of the little peasant,—is not altogether clear, 
great pains are taken with the minor motivation. Biirle 
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passed the mill on the way to sell his cowhide ; he took the 
wounded raven out of pity; he sought shelter at the mill 
because of the storm; the miller’s wife received the priest 
because her husband was out, and because she supposed 
Biirle to be asleep ; when the peasant heard her speak about 
feasting “he was vexed that he had been forced to make 
shift with a slice of bread with cheese on it,”—and so on. 
Apparently the narrator is making a special effort to get his 
story believed. It is scarcely necessary to call attention to 
the fact that he is not wholly successful. Thus it is mani- 
festly improbable that the miller’s wife should entertain the 
priest while Biirle lies on the straw in the corner of the same 
room, even if she does suppose him to be asleep. Moreover, 
the stupidity of the cowherd, the shepherd, and the peasants 
generally, is beyond the limits of credibility, though perhaps 
frankly and laughably so, as in many examples of typical 
American humor. For all this, it is clear that the narrator 
of our schwank does try to provide for objections, to furnish 
adequate motives for the actions, and, in this respect, differs 
significantly from the narrator of the miirchen. This empha- 
sis on motives leads even to some description, or suggestion 
by words and actions, of mental states,—the peasant’s pity 
and vexation, the wife’s fear, the miller’s curiosity. 
Structurally, Das Biirle is not a typical schwank, for it 
consists not of a single event, but of a series of events. 
Nevertheless, it has not the inorganic structure of the 
mirchen, the transitions from one event to another are 
carefully motived,—the scene at the mill results from kill- 
ing the cow, and the success of this adventure leads to a 
general slaughter of cows in the village, resulting in the 
attempted punishment of the peasant and his escape and 
triumph. At the beginning of the story he is the one poor 
peasant in a prosperous village; at the end he is sole 
survivor and possessor of all the wealth. Clearly, the story 
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was conceived as a well-rounded whole, with a sense of 
proportion and of the relative values of beginning, middle, 
and end, It is very interesting to note that the second 
event, the scene in the mill, is the longest of the three! 
The internal structure of this scene shows the same sense 
of proportion and relative values. The preliminary or 
transitional motive is treated rapidly, the last and most 
important part of the scene is most fully elaborated.’ 
There is further evidence of grasp of the scene as a whole 
in the admirable foresight and preparation. The raven is 
mentioned at the moment the peasant finds him, though 
he is not needed until the last incident of the scene; the 
husband’s absence is mentioned when the peasant enters 
the room,* though it does not become significant until he 
returns, driven home by the same storm that led the 
peasant to ask for shelter.‘ 

Thus, without backing and filling, the narrative moves 


forward steadily, but not too rapidly. The narrator knows 
how to conceive a climax, to approach it gradually, to hold 
back his point as long as possible. As has been said, he 
does not tell us that Biirle had any ulterior purpose in 
making the wooden calf, or in declaring his raven a soot!i- 


1 The figures are, roughly ,— 
1. The Wooden Calf, .19. 
2. The Event in the Mill, .42. 
3. The Triumph of Biirle, .39. 

p. 367, below. 

‘It is further noteworthy that the priest is allowed to escape without a 
beating because it is necessary for him to befriend the little peasant later 
in the story. In the fabliau, we shall see presently, this source of comic 
effect is possible, because the story ends here. 

‘This art of preparation is not obvious or inevitable. A moment of 
hesitation, followed by ‘‘ Oh, I had forgotten to say,’’ etc., is not uncommon 
with more cultivated, if less skilful, narrators, See Stevenson’s comment 
on Scott’s neglect of ‘‘preparation,’? Memories and Portraits (180s), 
p. 272. 
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sayer, or in telling the peasants that he had found his 
sheep at the bottom of the water. Thus, too, the narrator 
not only leads up, through a series of four, to the raven’s 
chief revelation,—the presence of the devil-priest in the 
cupboard,—but also takes especial pains to hold back the 
last member of the series: “The miller would have liked 
much to know the fifth, but the little peasant said, ‘ First 
we will quickly eat the four things, for the fifth is some- 
thing bad.’ So they ate, and after that they bargained how 
much the miller was to give for the fifth prophecy, until 
they agreed on three hundred thalers.” No less noteworthy 
is the narrator’s effective use of contrast: he does not fail 
to emphasize the difference between Biirle lying on the 
straw in the corner, eating bread and cheese, and Biirle 
sitting at the table, sharing with the miller the supper 
prepared for the priest, and finally departing, three hundred 
thalers the richer for his adventure. A typical character- 
istie of the structure of popular narrative is the use of 
repetition, and for this the five prophecies of the raven 
offer an excellent opportunity. This is, naturally, made use 
of by the narrator. Four of the prophecies are developed 
by two sentences of simple “incremental repetition :” 
“ Biirle . . . sprach, ‘erstens (zweitens, drittens, viertens), 
hat er gesagt, es steckte Wein unterm Kopfkissen ’ (wiire 
Braten in der Ofenkachel, Salat auf dem Bett, Kuchen 
unterm Bett). ‘Das wiire des Guckgucks!’ rief der 
Miiller, gieng hin und fand den Wein (Braten, Salat, 
Kuchen).” The fifth member of the series, the close and 
climax, is, of course, differently phrased. The series of 
five members is, perhaps, an exaggeration or parody of the 
customary series of three of the miirchen. 

The use of dialogue is interesting. Thirty-three per 
cent. of the tale is in this form, and there is, in addition, 
a good deal of indirect discourse. There is no group 
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conversation or soliloquy; monologue and dialogue are 
common. The former reveals mental states, the thoughts 
and feelings of the miller’s wife and of the peasant, and 
character, as in the case of the mayor, cited above. The 
latter is used to expound purposes and motives, as in the 
case of the planning of the wooden calf; to carry on the 
action in concrete and dramatic fashion, throughout the 
tale ; and situations where one person moves another to 
act, as where Biirle persuades the cowherd to carry the 
wooden calf to pasture, the peasants to sell their cowhides, 
the foolish shepherd to enter the cask, ete. 

So far as comic effects are concerned, it will be obvious 
at once that our schwank depends mainly upon comie dis- 
appointments, contrasts between expectation and fulfilment. 
Illustration is not necessary. Chance, the intriguer, and 
his victims, are all to blame. Thus it is quite by chance 
that the peasant finds the raven, comes to the mill on the 
same night as the priest, and meets the miller there, just as 
it is quite by chance that the same priest is appointed to 
say a mass for the little peasant’s soul, or that this particu- 
lar shepherd, who desired to become mayor, passes at just 
this moment. Yet these are merely opportunities; it requires 
a particularly quick and clever intriguer to make use of 
them all for the discomfiture of his victims. And _ the 
victims, in each case, are only too eager to walk into 
the traps thus set for them. 

Comic effect depends also on incongruity in character, 
though in less degree. This consists mainly in the implied 
contrast of the incredible stupidity of Biirle’s victims with 
the normal intelligence of men. But there is contrast also 
with the moral norm in priest and miller’s wife and in the 
selfish officiousness of the mayor. Yet there is no sugges- 
tion whatever of a satirical tendency. With no thought of 
judging, no sense of superiority, narrator and audience 
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simply enjoy these comic imperfections, moral as well as 
intellectual. Enjoyment, however, never approaches sym- 
pathy with the victims ; there are no regrets for the cheated 
cowherd or miller, for the poor shepherd who is drowned 
in the cask in Biirle’s place, even for the whole village, 
when, led by the mayor, they find death instead of sheep at 
the bottom of the water.’ 

Absence of sympathy, of pathos, of any suggestion of 
seriousness, complete control of the story by the schwank 
feeling, as opposed to the miirchen feeling, are striking 
characteristics. And if an unconscious and instinctive sense 
of fitness has preserved this unity of impression in the story 
as a whole, it has preserved, all the more completely, in the 
scene at the mill, this and the other unities,—of place, of 
time, of action, of persons, even of point of view. 


The story of Le Povre Clere is, in substance, as follows : 


A clerk, compelled by poverty to leave Paris and return to his home, 
found himself, at the end of a day’s walk, tired and hungry, with no 
shelter for the night. Approaching a peasant’s house, he found there the 
peasant’s wife and a maid-servant, and asked for a lodging. On the ground 
of her husband’s absence the wife refused, and would not listen to the plea 
of the poor scholar, who had been walking since early morning. As he 
spoke, a man brought in two casks of wine and the wife ran to conceal 
them in a dark corner. Meanwhile he saw the maid baking cake and 
taking pork from the pot and placing it on a platter. The poor clerk stood 
hesitating on the threshold. ‘‘ How nice it would be if I might remain,’’ 
he said ; but all to no purpose ; he heard the door slam as he turned away. 


‘Like the savage punishment of wicked mothers-in-law, or the wanton 
beheading of unsuccessful suitors, in the miirchen, this comic view of 
death, in the schwank, is doubtless a survival from primitive beginnings. 
It is not uncommon in popular literature,—see the variant versions of the 
tale now under discussion, and tales like that of the Three Monks of 
Colmar (Gesammtabenteuer, No. 62). But much the same thing appears 
in the familiar modern story of the Texas vigilance committee which 
hanged an innocent man for a horse-thief, and concluded its letter of 
apology to the widow, ‘‘We can only say, Madame, that the joke is 
on us,” 
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Not far from the house he met a man in the dress of a priest, who stole 
past him without greeting, and was received with honor where he had been 
turned away. ‘‘ Where am I to stay this night,’’ he cried. The peasant, 
returning from the mill with a sack of flour for his children’s bread, heard 
him and invited him to return. When she heard her husband knock, the 
woman concealed the priest in the stable [croiche] and opened the door. 
Asked to prepare a meal for the guest, she declared that she had nothing in 
the house, and could only bake bread with the flour which her husband 
had just brought in. 

As they waited, the peasant asked the clerk to pass the time by telling 
the story of some adventure or song which he had read or heard, The 
clerk replied that he knew no fablel, but would tell the story of a great 
fright which he had just had. Passing through a forest he had seen a 
herd of swine attacked by a wolf who chose for his meal one of the herd 
whose flesh was ‘‘as fat as the meat that your servant took but just now 
from the pot.’’ So the wife had to produce the pork. ‘‘ The blood,”’ the 
clerk went on, ‘‘ was as red as the wine that the man was carrying into your 
house when I stopped to ask for a lodging.’’ In his fright the clerk had 
thrown a stone, as big as the cake that the servant was baking, at the wolf, 
who appeared very much like the priest ‘‘ who is now looking at us through 
the window.’’ The priest got a beating, and the poor scholar feasted 
on meat, wine, and cake, and was given the priest’s cloak into the bargain. 


It is evident that the fabliau selects but one of the scenes 
of the schwank. This it proceeds to elaborate into a story 
of about 1,500 words, nearly twice as long as the mill scene 
in the schwank. With the details of this elaboration we are 
now concerned, 

The reality and immediacy of effect is carried a little 
farther. The time of the action is no less the present. 
The place is still unnamed, but it is in France, a day's 
march from Paris, where the clerk has been studying ; the 
scene is a room in the peasant’s house; whether it is the 
only room or not is not clear, for we learn nothing of its 
contents. Apparently door and window connect it with the 
stable. We now find ourselves a degree higher in the social 
scale. The hero is not a peasant, but a clerk, who, by study- 
ing at Paris, connects the story with the known world. Like 
Biirle, however, he is distinguished by his poverty. His 
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host is not a miller, but a peasant, who is bringing flour 
from the mill for his children’s bread. He is a person 
of more importance than the miller, since man and maid 
servant are in his employ. These last, and the children, are 
fabliau additions to the dramatis persone of the schwank. 
As in the schwank, all are nameless. The raven and the 
domestic animals disappear. 

Again with the exception of the husband, the characters 
are all evil. There is the same cynical view of the relations 
of priests, women, and husbands, typical alike of schwank 
and fabliau. There is no reason to suppose that the clerk 
was better than the usual clerk intriguer of the fabliau, 
though he is in no way blameworthy in the present story. 
As has been said, he is justified in mentioning what he had 
seen, and unlike Biirle, he does not practice any deception 
upon his host. The priest remains the same lay figure. 
The miller’s wife is, in the interests of poetic justice, made 
a less agreeable person, who sends the hungry clerk away 
from her door instead of offering him even the meager 
hospitality of bread and cheese and a bed of straw. She 
is less passive and silent than her schwank prototype, and’ 
attempts to explain to her husband the presence of meat, | 
cake, and wine. He is perhaps somewhat less gullible. : 
At any rate, though he seems to believe her excuses, he is 
not called upon to give credit to the powers of a sooth- 
saying raven. Though more irritable, he is at the same 
time more hospitable, a shade more complex than his proto- 
type. The hero appears in a more favorable light. His 
little intrigue or trick is more justifiable; and there is 
nothing in the fabliau to suggest that he is stupid. 

As in the schwank, we gain our knowledge of the 
persons, not from direct descriptions' of appearance or 


‘Except that the miller’s wife is described as being very proud in man- 
ner, ‘ mout fu de fier contenement’’ (v. 24). 
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character, but from words and actions, as in the contrasted 
receptions of the clerk by the peasant and by his wife, the 
peasant’s declaring that his house is his own, to receive 
whom he likes, his wrath at finding nothing for his guest 
to eat, the priest’s passing the clerk without greeting. 

While we have, in the schwank, the trick partly for the 
supper, but mainly for its own sake, we have, in the 
fabliau, the trick for purposes of revenge. And, perhaps 
because the scene stands alone, and is not one of a series 
of similar adventures, there is less emphasis upon the 
character of the intriguer. Though the story is simplified 
by the omission of the raven, there is the same care in 
minor motivation: the clerk’s poverty (a common fabliau 
motive); his hunger and weariness; the husband’s trip to 
the mill fer flour for his children;' his desire to hear 
stories, leading directly to the clerk’s narrative of his great 
fright. In neither story is it quite clear why the hero 
should employ stratagem at all. In the schwank, gratitude, 
perhaps, causes him to spare the wife; in the fabliau, 
fellow-feeling causes him to spare the priest; in both cases, 
doubtless, he gains the husband’s favor more completely by 
this means. In the schwank, the marvelous insight of the 
raven wins his owner three hundred thalers. This pseudo- 
supernatural element seems to have been lost from the 
fabliau and to have been replaced by something not so 
effective. The fabliau, however, manifestly improves upon 
the schwank in doing away with the improbable third 
person in the room, and provides more vigorous motive 
for the intriguer’s action in the wife’s refusal to admit him 
at all. The feelings of the hungry clerk, as he stands on 
the threshold and sees preparations for the feast, are, the 


1 Yet this does not account, as the storm does in the schwank, for the 
husband’s unexpected return. The schwank is clearly, in this respect, 
superior. 
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trouvére evidently thinks, better imagined than described. 
Elsewhere, however, motives are emphasized, as in the 
schwank, by brief references to emotions,—to the husband’s 
yexation, or the wife’s fear. 

Structurally, the fabliau differs from the schwank in that 
it consists of a single event, rather than of a series. This 
structure is, however, the rule for the schwank ; Das Biirle 
is exceptional. It is also the rule for the fabliau. Com- 
pared with the internal structure of the mill scene in Das 
Biirle, Le Povre Clere, as a whole, shows the same sense of 
proportion and relative values ; the same parts of the story 
receive much the same emphasis.’ There is really no signifi- 
cant difference, except that the trouvére permits himself to 
add a “moral,” to the effect that one should never send 
away any man in haste from one’s door,—had not the 
peasant’s wife been inhospitable the clerk would not have 
said a word. Thus the whole story is interpreted as an 
example of poetic justice, and this “moral,” however curi- 
ous it may seem to modern readers, is interesting as evidence 
of the trouvére’s power to comment on the action. His 
opening line, similarly, reveals a self-consciousness beyond 
the narrator of the schwank: he does not, he says, wish to 
tell a long story. And he has clearly a firm grasp of his 
tale as a whole, makes adequate preparation for whatever is 
to come. The poor and hungry scholar sees, as he stands 
on the threshold, wine and meat and cake; and presently 
he meets the priest in the street. When the husband knocks 
at the door the priest conceals himself in the stable, later 
looking through the window at the clerk. Thus each 
incident is mentioned in its proper place. There is no back- 
ing and filling; the narrative moves steadily forward; as 
in the schwank, the climax,—the discovery of the priest,— 


*See p. 367, below. 
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is approached through a series of less important incidents, 
now three in number instead of four. Unlike the schwank, 
however, is the absence of special effort to delay the climax ;' 
it is introduced in exactly the same manner as the other 
incidents, though distinguished by the different effect pro- 
duced upon the peasant. This series of incidents, obviously, 
offers an opportunity, in the fabliau as in the schwank, fir 
verbal repetition, but of this the trouvére does not ayail 
himself.?, The same contrasts are involved in the story. 

Of dialogue there is, relatively, nearly twice as much in 
the fabliau as in the schwank.* There is relatively les: 
indirect discourse. The increase in amount of dialogue js 
due largely to the fact that the clerk’s story of his great 
fright takes the place of the soothsaying raven. The 
interruptions of the peasant, too, are longer, and each time 
his wife has something to say, does not simply go to bed 
and take the keys with her, as in the schwank. There is 
thus, in the successive incidents leading up to the climax, 2 
series of group conversations. In each ease the order of 
speeches is the same, the form is the simplest possible. 
What is remarkable is the presence of group conversation in 
any form; it is unusual, if not unparalleled, in the fabliau. 
To the more extended use of dialogue is due mainly the 
greater length of the opening scene between clerk ani 
peasant’s wife. In the fabliau he makes several vain 
requests for food and lodging; in the schwank he is 
admitted at once. It is noteworthy that in each ease his 
opening speech is given in the indirect form ; in the fabliau 


1Cf. pp. 348-9, above. 


? A trace remains in the peasant’s 


‘* Que est ce, dame? avon nos vin?’’ (v. 187). 
“*Qu’est ce, dame? avon nos gastel?’’ (vy. 211). 
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it has more nearly the effect of direct discourse.' There is 
no monologue ; mental states are for the most part directly 
described, as, for example, the effect upon the wife of each 
of the clerk’s revelations. Dialogue, however, in the form 
of dualogue or group conversation, is the main method of 
carrying on the narrative. Omit from the last part of the 
scene the brief reference to the wife’s emotions, and dialogue 
is all that is left. To dialogue, finally, we owe, as has been 
said, most of our knowledge of the character of the persons 
concerned. 

For comic effects the fabliau, like the schwank, depends 
mainly on plot. There are the same comic disappointments ; 
but they are now due not to the stupidity of any victim, but 
wholly to chance and to the intriguer. As a source of 
comic effect character is less important than in the schwank,. 
Imperfections are moral, merely, not intellectual ; the moral 
tag at the end does not affect the attitude of mere unjudging 
enjoyment. Since the story ends with the discovery of the 
priest, it is not necessary to let him off without the usual 
beating ; this is described, however, with less than the 
usual detail. Death, as a source of comic effect, does not 
appear, since that part of the schwank is not included in 
the fabliau. 

While the trouvére expands or elaborates the story, he 
does so without destroying the unities. His new incident, 
indeed,—the meeting of clerk and husband in the street,— 
involves a slight change of scene, and, later, when priest 
and wife are alarmed at the peasant’s return, it involves a 
slight inconsistency in point of view. These are matters 
of minor importance, however. Unity of impression is 


'In the schwank: ‘‘er.... bat um Herberge ;’’ in the fabliau, 


“*L’ostel li a li clers requis 
Par charité et par amor”’ (vy. 26f.). 
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nowise affected ; unities of time, of persons, of action, are 
no less marked than in the schwank. 

Unlike the analyses of Ballad and Fabliau, these analyses 
of Schwank and Fabliau leave one mainly impressed with 
the remarkable similarity of the types. Both are “ subjec- 
tive” in the sense that they are composed with reference to 
a definite comic effect. Yet both are impersonal,—give us 
no hint, beyond the suggestion of masculine authorship, 
of a man behind the composition,—are essentially anonymous. 
Both were intended for a more or less public recitation.’ 
Both are realistic in effect. In both, time and place are 
vivid and near at hand. The persons are of the middle 
class, commonplace, unnamed, of a single generation. Their 
appearance is not mentioned ; their characters are not empha- 
sized, and not described, but suggested dramatically. A 
certain cynicism with regard to them is implied. In both, 
the preliminary motive is poverty ; the minor motivation is 
excellent ; the grasp of the story as a whole is noteworthy. 
Both are remarkable for proportion, relative emphasis, prepa- 
ration for what is to come. In both, comic effects are due 
mainly to plot ; and in the attitude toward the comic imper- 
fections of character is neither satire nor sympathy. Both 
have marked unity, in every sense; and both are notably 
concrete and dramatic in effect.’ 


! The Fabliaux are intended ‘‘ bei passender Gelegenheit dffentlich reciticrt 
zu werden.’’? J. Loth, Die Sprichwérter wnd Sentenzen der Altfranzisischen 
Fabliaux. They are, says Bédier, ‘‘destinés 4 la récitation publique.” 
Les Fabliaux, p. 37. 

-7All that has just been said is equally true of Hans Sachs’s Der arent 
Schuler mit dem Teuffelbannen; schwank or fabliau become farce with the 
slightest of changes. The farce is obviously all dialogue, it is longer 
(2,150 words), and, like the fabliau, it is verse. The priest is received 
before the scholar, and both priest and Bewrin take part in turning out the 
scholar. The series of revelations does not appear. Instead, the final 
revelation is elaborated: the priest is compelled, disguised as the devil, 
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The fabliau manifestly differs from the schwank in that 
it is verse, and in its greater length, due in part to addition 
of new material, mainly, however, to an elaboration of what 
was already there. Aside from these very obvious matters, 
however, the differences, while not without significance, are 
slight and rather subtle. In the fabliau we find ourselves 
in a world which, in its mention of the clerk of Paris, is 
a shade more real and a degree higher in the social scale. 
There is less mention of the furnishings of the room where 
the action takes place. The clerk’s host is a man of greater 
importance than the peasant’s. Background characters are 
added. The central motive,—the character and purpose of 
the hero,—is clearer. There is direct evidence of greater 
self-consciousness in the opening line and in the moral at 
the close. The latter interprets the story as an example 
of poetic justice. In conformity with this idea is the wife’s 
refusal to admit the clerk. The story thus becomes more 
credible. The same effect is produced by the exclusion of 
the abnormally stupid victims, and of the soothsaying 
raven. The device which takes the raven’s place, the 
clerk’s story, with its series of similes, is indeed more proba- 
ble, but at the same time more learned, more artificial, 


to bring in wurst, semmel, and wine. The Bawer is frightened, but notices 
the resemblance to the priest. The wife declares that she would like to 
see the devil oftener in their house. Thus the tendency to give most space 
to what is most important, which increases as we pass from schwank to 
fabliau, is carried still further in the farce. The phase of life is practically 
that of the fabliau. There is the same underlying sense of poetic justice. 
There is still more, and more varied, group conversation. As in the 
schwank, however, the hero makes use of the belief in the supernatural 
to practice upon the stupidity of one of his victims; and the unexpected 
return of the husband is motived. On the whole,—except for the increase 
in dialogue,—it does not appear in any way necessary to suppose fabliau 
or its equivalent to intervene between schwank and farce. It is an easy 
step from schwank to farce direct. 
p. 367, below. 
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less effective. The absence of a special effort to  elay 
the climax renders the fabliau, in this respect, ini rior. 
The incremental repetition vanishes. There is an in ‘ease 
of over thirty per cent. in the amount of dialogue, isd a 
greater diversity in the forms employed; group conversa- 
tion marks an important advance in the art of dramatic 
narration. Comic disappointments are due no longer to the 
stupidity of the victim but to moral obliquity. The elabo- 
ration, finally, results in momentary disregard of the unities 
of place and point of view. The fabliau is, then, peculiar 
in the possession of a certain intellectual or rational quality, 
of which there is evidence in the self-conscious opening line, 
the notion of an underlying moral law, and in the substitu- 
tion of the artificial series of similes for the soothsaying 
raven. 


A further elaboration of this same story may be traced 
in the Scottish fabliau of The Freiris of Berwik, sometimes 


ascribed to Dunbar.’ It is about 4,600 words in length,— 
more than three times as long as Le Povre Clerc, about six 
times as long as the mill scene in Das Biirle. The story is, 
in substance, as follows : 


It happened one day in May that two Jacobin friars, Allane and Robert, 
were returning from the country to their monastery in the fair walled city 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed. As it drew toward night they stopped at an inn 


! Professor W. H. Browne prints it with Dunbar’s poems in his Hurly 
Scottish Poets. To Professor Henderson ‘‘it does not seem to be stamped 
with the impress of Dunbar’s peculiar genius. It is too purely and lightly 
comic, too genial, and even too merely superficial, to be his. The irony 
possesses little of his subtlety, corrosiveness, or depth. The style, easy, 
simple, and apt though it be, lacks his peculiar strength and incisiveness.”’ 
Scottish Vernacular Literature, p. 278. Professor G. Gregory Smith says: 
‘‘The ascription of this piece to Dunbar has been doubted, but there is 

- nothing in it unworthy of his metrical art or his satiric talent.’’ The 
vumbridge History of English Literature, 1, 288. The question of author- 
ship is not involved in the present study. So long as it is unsettled, it 
will be convenient to speak of the author as Dunbar. 
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kept by one Symon Lawrear. Symon himself was away, and his wife, 
while she gave them ale and bread and cheese, refused them, in her hus- 
band’s absence, any lodging other than the loft at one end of the hall. 
Thither the maid conducted them, made their bed, and closed them in. 

However, Freir Robert, in quest of adventure, cut a hole in the floor, 
and was rewarded by sight of preparations for a feast. Presently Freir 
Johine, abbot of the Augustinian monastery, entered, and began to make 
merry with dame Aleson. But just as the table was spread they heard 
a great knocking at the door and Symon’s voice calling for admittance. 
Wine, rabbits, capons, partridges, and plover were concealed in the cup- 
board, and Freir Johine under a great trough in the corner. While the 
maid swept the house and put out the fire, Aleson flung off her finery, got 
into bed, and let Symon knock and call to his heart’s content. At last she 
rose, demanded who was there calling her name, and refused admittance to 
anyone. When S,ji.on declared himself, she weleomed him heartily, 
hastily covered the board, and set soused calve’s foot and sheep’s head 
before him. He expressed a desire for company at this repast; a discreet 
cough informed him of the presence of the guests above, and he insisted 
upon their being asked to join him. In reply to his half apology for. 
“‘such as we have,’’ Freir Allane declared that here was God’s plenty, 
but Freir Robert confessed that he had learned certain practices in Paris, 
over sea, and could provide whatever was desired. After turning toward 
the east, reading in his book, clapping his hands, groaning and glouring as 
if he were mad, and more hocus-pocus, all terrifying enough to Aleson, he 
directed her to go to the cupboard and bring forth wine, rabbits, capons, 
partridges, and plover. Aleson found what she had herself placed there, 
yet started back, as if terrified, crossed herself, and cried out that it was a 
great marvel, 

The company now proceeded to enjoy these dainties. The friars drank 
“cup out,’’ they and Symon sang loudly, and thus with good cheer they 
passed the long night. For the dame there was little pleasure in it, yet 
she must needs bear her part, a smile on her face and a heavy heart.in her 
breast. At length Symon expressed a very natural wonder at the friar’s 
skill. Robert replied that it was a very simple matter,—he had at his beck 
and call a servant who brought him whatever he desired. Symon wished 
to see this servant. Freir Robert at first refused outright, then made 
difficulties, but at length consented that he should appear in the compara- 
tively harmless form of an Augustinian friar. Symon was stationed at the 
door, a staff in his hand, somewhat frightened,—but stout was his heart. 
Then Freir Robert conjured the evil spirit to appear in the likeness of a 
friar, in a black habit, from the great trough in the corner, and, with cowl 
drawn down over his face, harming no one, to leave that house and come 
there no more. And so it happened. As the black friar reached the door 
Robert called on Symon to strike hard. Symon brought down his staff 
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with such force on the abbot’s neck that he himself fell and broke his head 
onastone. Freir Johine missed the step and fell into a mire, but picked 
himself up and made off in haste, his clothing ‘‘nothing fair.’’ Robert 
raised Symon from the floor, revived and reassured him. Thus Symon’s 
head was broken, the abbot was fouled in the mire, and Aleson in no wise 
got her will. 

We find ourselves here in a Present still more vivid,— 
a morning and a night in May,—in a place still more 
real,—the neighborhood of Berwick, whose walls and towers 
are celebrated in a manner characteristic of the early Scottis\ 
delight in description for its own sake. The scene of the 
action is now the interior of an inn, a hall with a loft for 
corn and hay, reached by a trap, at one end; sleeping rooms 
elsewhere ; table, spread with rich cloth and fair napery 
above, chairs, fire, cupboard, in a corner a great trough for 
dough, a stone for grinding mustard ; outside, a vast mire, 
wherein, missing the steps, one might fall. We continue to 
ascend the social ladder. Symon’s inn betokens his import- 
ance. The intriguer is no peasant or poor clerk, but a 
friar ; his victim, an abbot, whose supper was to be worthy 
of his rank. The moral elevation is much the same. 

The most noteworthy phase of the elaboration of the 
story is in the direction of character. Each of the persons 
is introduced with a few lines of description. The victim, 
Freir Johine, was a “ Blak Freir of grit renown :” 


He had a prevy posterne of his awin, 
Quhair he micht ische, quhen that he list, vynknawin (vv. 127f.). 


While Symon Lawrear was but a “ woundir gude hostillar,” 
who had the usual qualities of good nature and gullibility, 
required by the story, his wife Aleson had gone far beyond 
her prototypes in cleverness. She was “dink” and “danger- 
ous,” and, not content with silence or mere passive explana- 
tions, she planned an active campaign to deceive her husband, 
feigning sleep and then indignation when he returned, and 
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an astonishment equal to his own at the discovery in the 
cupboard. Freir Allane, an addition of Dunbar’s, was old, 
weary, lay still on the straw in the loft, declared himself 
content with Symon’s simple fare. His only function in 
the story is to act as foil to Robert, who was young, vigor- 
ous, restless, hot of blood, cut a hole to see what was going 
on below, and at once devised and carried out a plan to 
conjure the dainties out of the cupboard and the abbot out 
of the house. Both these simple friars “with wyffis weill 
cowld gluder.”” Evidence of character, it is manifest, is 
obtained from epithet, from direct description, as well as 
from words and actions. Still we learn nothing of personal 
appearance, 

Freir Robert’s trick is motived in much the same fashion 
as Biirle’s,—not so much by desire for revenge or even by 
desire for the supper, as by delight in the art of gulling for 
its own sake. Add to this the rivalry of Jacobins and 
Augustinians, clearly implied. And there is, as has been 
said, greater emphasis upon the character of the intriguer, a 
gratuitous emphasis, one may say, since it is not necessary 
to explain the action, or, as with Biirle, to unify a longer 
and looser plot. There is the same care in the minor 
motivation, though Dunbar, like the trouvére, neglects to 
account for the husband’s unexpected return. As in the 
schwank, the intriguer is permitted to remain in the house, 
but his bed of straw is moved to a loft, where he is locked 
up, supposedly unable to see or hear what goes on. Thus 
the story becomes more credible. Desire for credibility, 
however, does not exclude the pseudo-supernatural element, 
as it does in the fabliau, but gives it a form practically 
identical with that in the Farendt Schuler. Freir Robert’s 
hocus-pocus, certainly, requires far more interesting and 
characteristic action of the wife, and Dunbar, to emphasize 
her cunning, dwells upon her fear, contrasts what she does 
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with what she feels. Nor does he fail to look into the 
minds of the other persons,—even of Freir Johine,—and 
thus mental states come to receive more attention than in 
schwank or fabliau. 

Structurally, Dunbar carries still further the development 
of the single scene; he elaborates what was already there, 
adding nothing from without. He closes, not with a moral, 
but with a summary, and makes no comment on his story, 
He carries still further the emphasis of important matters,' 
He makes the same adequate preparation for what is to 
come, reveals the same grasp of his story as a whole. The 
narrative is no less steady in its forward movement, but 
the pace is now slower, there is more delay, more suspense. 
The series of minor revelations, taken over, though with 
loss of one number and of incremental repetition, by the 
fabliau from the schwank, now disappears altogether. In- 
stead we have the single revelation, with elaborate dialogue 
and minor actions, followed by the nightlong merry-making,’ 


then more dialogue and hocus-pocus, all leading up to the 
comic climax, and, at the same time, delaying it. This is 
the method of the Farendt Schuler and, manifestly, it is more 
dramatic, since the suspense is greater, and the monotony of 
the series is avoided. The usual contrasting situations and 


'Cf. p. 367, below. 

* Yet there are some minor inconsistencies. Thus the two friars feared 
that the gates would be closed (v. 47), and for this reason planned to spend 
the night at Symon’s. Yet when, as they were making merry thev heard 
the bell, ‘‘they were agast,’’ because they knew that the gates were now 
closed (vy. 77). Again, Aleson ‘‘covers the board’’ (v. 178), though she 
had already done so (v. 143). And, finally, Freir Robert conjures a good 
deal more out of the cupboard than Aleson put in. Cf. vv. 152ff. and 
151 ff. with vv. 361ff. As a story grows longer it grows more difficult to 
handle. 

‘This special delay, it will be remembered, is a virtue of the schwank, 
not found in the fabliau. 
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mental states, involved in the story, now receive greater 
emphasis. Merely for purposes of contrast with the hero 
is introduced, as has been said, the new figure of Freir 
Allane. 

While, as in the schwank and the fabliau, it is never 
necessary for the plot that distinct series of actions should 
be carried on simultaneously, Dunbar is nevertheless careful 
to mark very clearly the transitions from the doings of one 
character or group of characters to the doings of another, 
to call attention to every shift of point of view. So he 
says: 


Thus in the loft Jatt I thir freiris ly (v. 118). 
And, after a mere description of Freir Johine, 


Now thus in-to the toun I leif him still, 
Bydand his tyme ; and turne agane I will 
To this fair wyfe (vv. 129 ff. ).! 


While there is relatively less dialogue than in the fabliau, 
absolutely there is a good deal more. Of the 4600 words, 
that is, about 2400, or .52, are in the form of direct 
discourse. In the fabliau there are only 1500 words in 
all, of which 960, or .64, are dialogue; and in the Farendt 
Schuler there are only 2150 words, so that Dunbar actually 
writes more dialogue than Sachs. Yet it is less dramatic 
in effect than the conversation in the fabliau. It is, indeed, 
used to make clear purpose and situation, and to express 
mental states ; it even takes the place of narrative in Freir 
Johine’s list of his contributions to the feast. But there 
is a distinetly non-dramatie tendency to separate speeches 
by narrative passages, and to mingle indirect with direct 
discourse. Thus 


'Ch. vv. 164 ff., 256 ff., 498 ff. 
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Freir Robert said, ‘I pray grit God him speid 
Him haill and sound in-to his travell,’ 
And hir desyrit the stowp to fil of aill, 
‘ That we may drink, for I am wondir dry’ (vv. 64 ff. ). 


There is a good deal of indirect discourse,—as in schwank 
and fabliau the first speech to the hostess is in this form. 
Furthermore, while there is dualogue, soliloquy, monologue, 
Dunbar neglects excellent opportunities for group conversa- 
tion. Dialogue alone would not carry along the story as it 
does in the most important part of the fabliau. 

Comic effects are, once more, mainly a matter of plot. 
In spite of his increased interest in character, Dunbar 
makes little or no attempt to develop its comic incon- 
gruities. The contrast between Allane and Robert is 
amusing, indeed, yet in no way comparable to Chaucer's 
contrast of Absolon and Nicholas, for instance ; and though 
Aleson is described as “dink and dangerous,” 
qualities are not brought into comic relation with the plot, 
as they are in the case of Simkin’s wife in the Reeve’s Tile. 
The effect of the comic disappointments of the plot, how- 
ever, is considerably heightened by Dunbar’s elaboration, 
and the possibilities of Pain are more completely developed. 
Thus, as has been said, Aleson’s fear is dwelt upon with 
more frequency and emphasis, and a good deal is made of 
the terrors of Johine, not mentioned in schwank or fabliau. 
Moreover, he is not permitted to escape unharmed, as in 
Das Biirle, or with a mere beating, as in Le Povre Clere, 
but a fall into the mire is added to Symon’s great blow, 
which now becomes even more disastrous for the innocent 
husband than for the guilty lover. Freir Robert thought, 
indeed, that Symon was dead, but this height of comic 
climax Dunbar does not permit us to enjoy. Manifestly, 
however, there is no thought of justice, poetic or other; 
there is no moral tag, appropriate or inappropriate, 10 
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rationalization of the story, and enjoyment of it, as of the 
schwank, is purely unjudging and emotional. 

If the fabliau in elaborating the story trespassed some- 
what against the unities, Dunbar, in carrying on the 
elaboration, trespassed still farther. His description of 
Berwick is there for its own sake, simply, as is some of 
his description of character. There is, moreover, in the 
earlier part of the story, continual shift of point of view. 
But these, once more, are minor matters, and in the main 
Dunbar holds fast to the schwank-fabliau tradition of unity, 
—of time, of place, of action, of persons, of impression. 

In spite, then, of its greater length, The Freiris of Berwick 
seems to be very nearly as conservative as Le Porre Clere 
in its elaboration of the technique of Das Biirle, Character- 
istics common to schwank and fabliau, though doubtless 
more pronounced or more highly developed, are still, for the 
most part, preserved. There is the same “ subjectivity,” 
impersonality, fitness for recitation; the same realism and 
vividness ; the same cynicism ; the same careful motivation, 
grasp of the story as a whole, proportion, emphasis,' prepara- 

1The relative elaboration of the various parts of the story, in its three 
forms, may be set forth in the following table ; 


ScCHWANK. FABLIAU, DUNBAR. 


Per Per | Pe 
Words. Words. Words. | Cant. 


Cent. Cent. 

1. Introduction. 80 10; 120; .05 
2. Reception of Hero........... 60 07 | 210] .14| 584] .12 
5. Arrival of Husband......... 75 10 90 06 | 400 09 
6. The Revelations............... 510 66 | 846 55 | 2640 58 

8. Summary. ......... 48 01 


| 780 | 1.00 | 1524 | 3.00 | 4584 | 7.00 
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tion; the same dependence on plot for comic effects ; the 
same attitude toward comic imperfections of characters; 
the same concrete and dramatic method ; and, finally, very 
nearly the same unity. 

In certain respects The Freiris of Berwick differs from 1, 
Povre Clere and resembles Das Biirle. It resembles it in 
the absence of poetic justice ; in the retention of the pscudo- 
supernatural as a means of gulling the husband ; and in the 
special effort to delay the climax. But like Le Povre (love 
it is in verse, and it resembles it furthermore in its apparent 
connection with the real world, in the clearness of its central 
motive, and in its use of Pain as a source of comie effect. 

Dunbar’s technique owes much, then, to sehwank and 
fabliau ; and even for the little that is left we can claim no 
great originality for him, since his improvements were made 
under the very evident influence of his master, Chaucer, 
His metre is the familiar heroie couplet of the Canterty, 
Tales. The description of Berwick may have been inspired 
by a desire to outdo the descriptions prefixed to the J/i//-'s 
Tale and the Reeve’s Tale; like the opening lines of the 
Clerk's Tale it introduces matter not necessary for the story. 
The elaboration of character recalls Chaucer. There are 
two intriguers, as in the Reeve’s Tale; but one has nothing 
to do; doubtless he is there only to make a contrast like 
that ef Absolon and Nicholas in the Miller’s Tale. The bits 
of character-description suggest Chaucer’s method, though: 
Dunbar is briefer and does not follow Chaucer’s plan ot 
deseribing two characters fully, then introducing to these 
a third. The very names, though they all occur in the 
French fabliaux, are doubtless taken from Chaucer—Johine, 
Allane, and Symon, from the Peeve’s Tale, Aleson, from the 
Miller’s Tale, Robert, perhaps, from the Friar’s Tale (. 
1356). Again, the preliminary motive is not poverty, but, 
as in the Meeve’s Tale, the intriguers come in wet and 
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weary, simply, desiring food and lodging. Freir Robert’s 
use of the pseudo-supernatural to gull a stupid husband 
recalls Nicholas, in the Miller’s Tale; their methods are 
much the same. Rough parallels for the verses used to 
mark transitions may be found in the Franklin’s Tale! It 
is even conceivable that the “mustard-stone,” upon which 
Symon fell, was the same that tripped his namesake in the 
Reeve’s Tale The mention of “ Wednesday” as the day 
of the husband’s departure recalls the similar and really 
necessary indication of the time of the husband’s absence in 
the Miller’s Tale. And for the final summary close parallels 
are to be found in the closing lines of Miller and Reeve. 


Ill. Generat Conciusions. 


We have now traced the development of the story of the 
Wifes Confession from Comic Ballad (with incidental con- 
trast with the technique of the more primitive Simple 
Ballad), through the Fabliau, to the Short Story ; and we 
have traced the parallel development of the story of the 
Lodging for the Night from the Schwank (with incidental 
contrast with the technique of the more primitive Mirchen), 
through the Old French Fabliau, to the Seottish Fabliau. 
The first line is longer than the second ; it begins with a 
more primitive form and ends with one more highly elabo- 
rated. We have now, by way of summary and conclusion, 
to combine the results of these inquiries, and, disregarding 
the subject-matter, the story, to trace the development of 
manner, of technique, alone, from the simplest type to the 
most complex. 


'Ch vv. 1084 f., 1099 f. 
*This stone, Professor Browne explains, was used for grinding mustard. 
Perhaps this was the purpose of the stone in the floor of the miller’s 
house. 
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For Queen Eleanor’s Confession part, at least, of Professor 
Gummere’s characterization of Babylon still holds: “ Here 
the situation retains its sovereignty, and keeps the ballad 
brief, abrupt, springing and pausing, full of incremental 
repetition, and mainly in dialogue form.”' But there is 
now something more than bare situation; we know where 
the dialogue took place, who the speakers were, how they 
felt. We learn what happened just before and just afier 
the confession. We are conscious of something like a 
special effort to preserve unity of tone, to produce a purely 
comic effect. 

Das Bile represents a higher stage of the development. 
It is not alone that prose is less primitive than verse, the 
narrator and his audience, than the chorus; the situation 
has begun to lose its supremacy, elements of narration are 
thrust forward. We learn now not merely what the setting 
was, but, in a measure, how it looked. We know when 
the action took place, what sort of people took part in it, 
just why it was that they came together. Abruptness 
vanishes ; the action moves more slowly and steadily, with 
the special pause, for suspense, as, through a series of 
ballad-like repetitions, we approach the climax. Dialogue 
yields to narrative. In general, the art is manifestly more 
self-conscious, more is made of the comic possibilities of 
the story, comic effects are more nicely calculated. So far 
as the scene in the mill is concerned the unities are all 
preserved. 

We have already traced the development of this story 
in Le Povre Clere,—the change back to verse, and the 
further increase in length. Due conceivably to the per- 
sistence of ballad traditions are the closer connections with 
the real world, accompanied by slight loss in visualization, 


! The Popular Ballad, p. 111. 
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the rise in the social scale, the increase in dialogue, with 
group conversation. But all repetition now vanishes. 
Character is more firmly grasped, the central motive be- 
comes clearer. Most notable is the development of the 
tendency towards self-consciousness and reflection. Comic 
effects are more carefully calculated. Unities of place and 
point of view are not so well preserved. 

Le Povre Clere and Le Chevalier qui fist sa fame confesse 
are not far from the same level; the latter is, however, a 
little longer and is clearly the more highly developed. It 
lacks, necessarily the homely details of Das Biirle and Le 
Povre Clere, yet the trouvére was at some pains, evidently, 
to visualize the dimly lighted room where the knight heard 
his wife’s confession. And he was far more careful than 
the composer of the Clere to give date and duration of 
action. His persons, though higher in the social scale, and 
though still types, are a shade more real, more complex ; 
their relations to one another are more clearly realized. 
Their thoughts, purposes, emotions, are traced with far 
greater care. The whole is more elaborately motived. 
Structurally, the Chevalier has a more elaborate introduc- 
tion, and adds an important concluding scene, for which, of 
course, no parallel was necessary in the Clerc. Yet the main 
situation still holds its own. The amount of dialogue is the 
same, but there is no group conversation. No conventional 
series like that carried over by the Clere from the schwank, 
is carried over by the Chevalier from the ballad. There are 
changes of scene, carefully indicated by connective passages. 
Comic effects are less obvious, less varied, perhaps, but more 
refined, even more subtle. In still higher degree than the 
Clerc, the Chevalier gives evidence of the rational or critical 
quality, the faculty of comment upon life. It deals with 
the unities more freely : there are distinct changes of place 
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and point of view ; the action falls into two parts, separated 
by several days ; a minor character is described. 

Beyond the Chevalier the Freiris of Berwick marks vo 
great advance; yet in certain directions there is, thanks 
mainly to the influence of Chaucer, a distinct development. 
The action is for the first time dated, though the passage of 
time is not so carefully followed as in the Chevalier. There 
is for the first time a relatively full description of a rea! 
city ; and the immediate scene of the action surpasses al! 
predecessors in the vividness of homely detail. The persons 
are more complex, more real, and a minor character is 
introduced, not for the sake of plot, like the prior in the 
Chevalier, but for the sake of character-contrast merely. 
The Freiris thus goes farther than the Chevalier in elalora- 
tion of time, place, character. But, though emotions are 
traced, and we see the inside of several minds, we make no 
advance in this direction, Nor is the action more carefully 
motived, nor the story more credible, better proportioned. 
more coherent; nor the wife more clever in extricating 
herself from an embarrassing position. Yet there is more 
skilful delay, more suspense,——a development, however, of 
that found in Biirle. There is greater variety, though no 
greater subtlety, of comic effects. The unities are more care- 
fully preserved. The peculiar intellectual quality present in 
both the fabliaux, particularly noteworthy in the Chevo/ier, 
is wholly lacking in the /reiris, There is no reflection, no 
comment on life or on the story as a whole. 

The debt of a modern Short Story like L? Jnutile Beaut/ 
to popular and medieval narration will now be still more 
apparent. To place the action of one’s story in real and 
vivid settings, temporal, spatial, social, is nothing new. It 
is nothing new to create real characters, thinking, speaking, 
acting, like human beings, differing significantly one trom 
another. It is nothing new to construct a plot with doe 
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regard for the unities, proportion,’ emphasis, suspense, 
climax, to develop it by means of lively and dramatic 
dialogue and of concrete and suggestive action. It is 
nothing new, finally, to abstract from one’s story its moral 
significance, to see in it a criticism of life. Modern 
narrative art at its best adds nothing to these technical 
virtues; it has but elaborated what it found ready to its 
hand. 

We have been dealing with but a restricted group of 
documents, yet all are so nearly typical that it is not likely 
that a more comprehensive study would greatly modify our 
conclusions. So far as the development from Ballad and 
Schwank to Fabliau is concerned, it would seem to be 
governed by laws of growth and change much like those 
which govern the transition from Ballad to Epic Though 
always in lower degree, there is the same increase in scope, 
in organization, in abstraction, and in elaboration. There 
is, it is true, but little increase in art, in felicity of style. 
And for inerease in architectural power there is little 
opportunity. The Ballad is primarily a simple situation, 
and adds the elements of narration so cautiously that this 
situation still remains supreme. Thus it inevitably has all 
the unities, as well as excellent proportion and emphasis. 
It may even have suspense and climax; but these are, in all 
probability, a more inevitable contribution of the Schwank, 
a result of the narrator’s desire to tell his story in the one 
way best suited to produce the comic effect. The Fabliau of 


‘It is interesting to note that the chief situation, in ballad, schwank, 
and fabliau, always occupies more than one-half of the story. De Maupas- 
sant’s interest in a general question leads him to give equal space to an 
abstract discussion, leaving only a third of L’ Inutile Beawé for the main 
scene or situation. Omit the discussion, surely not to the detriment of the 
story as a work of art, and the old proportion would be restored. 

°Cf. Ballad and Epic, pp. 307 ff. 
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average length (such as those just under consideration) 
makes no great demand upon the grasp and foresight of the 
trouvére, and contributes but little to the development of 
plot-construction. But it must not be forgotten that there 
are other fabliaux, longer and more elaborate, which make 
no small demands upon their authors and very considerable 
contribution to the narrative art in all its phases.’ To the 
technique of such fabliaux may be traced much of Chaucer’s 
skill, and they go far towards bridging the gulf between 
Fabliau and Short Story. 


Morris Harr. 


1 Like Du Vair Palefroi, Le Lai d’ Aristote, and others, discussed in the 
study of the Reeve’s Tale, pp. 30 ff. 
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XVIL.—A STUDY OF THOMAS OF ERCELDOUNE. 


The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune is 
a poem dealing with the adventures of a Scottish prophet 
in fairyland, and with the predictions concerning Scotch 
history which it was his privilege to hear from the fairy 
queen. Of this poem the graceful “romance” occupies 
the first fytt, and the prophecies the remaining two fytts. 

The five mss. known have been printed and described 
by Dr. J. A. H. Murray in his valuable edition of the 
poem.' The most satisfactory version, on the whole, is 
that in the well-known Thornton ms. (Lincoln A., 1. 17), 
written about A. D. 1430-1440. All the leaves in this 
Ms. are more or less injured, but there are no serious gaps 
in the first fytt, and few in the second. “It is, in date 
probably, in form certainly, the oldest of the existing Mss., 
retaining the original Northern form of the language little 
altered ; while it is free from most of the corruptions with 
which . . . the Cambridge and Cotton, abound.” Ms. 
Cambridge, Ff. 5, 48, is in English handwriting of the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This Ms., which gives a 
Southernized version of the original, is nearly illegible, and 
generally inferior. It has its value, however, for “those 
parts where the Thornton and Cotton are partially or 
wholly destroyed.” Ms. Cotton, Vitellius E. x. presents a 
copy of Thomas of Erseldown of about or slightly after 
1450. It has been seriously impaired by fire, so that 
scarcely one line of the poem is perfect. In general, its text 
agrees closely with the Thornton; but besides numerous 
omissions it has “some singular additions of its own, as 


*The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, E. E. T. S., 
No. 61. 
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lines 109-116, and others near the end.”’ Ms. Lansdowne 
762, of about 1524-30, includes Thomas of Lrceldoune, 
together with other prophetic literature. Besides omitting 
long passages, it gives three remarkable additions to our 
poem, lines 141-156, lines 237-248, and the reference to 
Robert IT in lines 465-468. Ms. Sloane 2578 is a collec- 
tion of prophecies, compiled in 1547. It gives only the 
second and third (or prophetic) fytts of the poem. © The 
conclusion is also very much abridged, the writer seemingly 
being impatient of everything not prophetic. In other 
respects the text agrees very closely with the Thornton 
Ms. both in its extent and_ readings, always excepting lines 
577-604, found only in that Ms.” ! 

Professor Brandl,’ after a careful examination of the 
Mss., divides them into two groups, V L and TS C, and 
postulates as the sources of these groups two Mss., x and 
an inferior y. All the existing Mss., then, are independent 
of one another 

It is interesting and significant that the hero of the 
poem was an historical character. Thomas Rymour lived 
in Ercildoune, in the thirteenth century, and probably died, 
as Murray has shown, before 1294. Apparently he was 
actually a poet, for although, as Murray has pointed out, 
the name Rymour may be a mere patronymic, his reputation 
as poet and prophet began soon after his death, if not betore 
it. From 1314 to 1870 he was quoted as an authority of 
undoubted weight.’ Besides the ballad of Thomas Rymnr, 
and the poetical prophecies founded to a greater or les 
extent on The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Ere«!- 


‘For Murray’s collation of the various Mss., and his numbering 
of the lines (followed by Brandl), see 7. of F., pp. Ixii ff. 

* Brandl, Thomas of Erceldoune, Berlin, 1880. 

*’ Murray, 7. of E., pp. xviiiff. Chambers, Popular Rhymes o/ 
Scotland (London, 1870), p. 211. 
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doune,' a good number of popular legends and of “ derne ” 
sayings have attached themselves to his name. Thomas is 
a sort of Scotch Merlin, generally believed to have had 
dealings with supernatural powers, and to have acquired 
thereby knowledge of future events. 

Professor Child was even inclined to attribute to Thomas 
an account of his adventures with the Elf-queen.? “All four 
of the complete versions [of the Romance and Prophecies} 
speak of an older story... . The older story, if any, 
must be the work of Thomas.” Yet Professor Child him- 
self says that the appearance of the first person in part 
of the story is without significance. Any evidence that 
Thomas was the author of this or any story about himself, 
it would be difficult to find. We can never hope, unless 
fresh Mss. are forthcoming, to identify any verse as 
Thomas’s own. 

As for the authorship of The Romance and Prophecies, 
the poem itself furnishes no real clue. The narrative begins 
in the first person, but changes to the third, lapsing once 
for a moment into the first. So, as Murray says, “it is 
difficult to say whether it even claims to be the work of 
Thomas” (Murray, p. xxiii). Of any other author there is 
no trace. Even the nationality of the poet seems uncertain. 
Murray seems to assume that although some of the mss. 
have been copied and changed by Englishmen the poem 
was written by a Scotchman; and the very nature of the 
topics treated in the second and third fytts would, as Pro- 
fessor Child has said,* tend to confirm this view. Brandl, 


* Child, Ballads (1882-1898), I, 317-329; Murray, 7. of E., App. I, 
Il, and III; Brandl, 7. of E., pp. 117 ff. 

* Child, Ballads, 1, 318. 

* Child, Ballads, 1, 319. Yet how are we to explain the popularity 
in England, attested by the English mss., of this poem devoted to 
the Scotch wars? 
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however, shows that the language might be that of 
northern Englishman just as well as of a Scotchman.’ 
He finds difficulty also in the poet’s emphasis on Scotch 
reverses, and his bitter reviling of the Countess of Dunbar, 
(Brandl, pp. 41 f.). Still more serious is the confusion 
Brandl discovers in Murray’s interpretation of the first 
prophecy in the second fytt. In this passage, whic 
Murray understands as referring to 1333, we have Baliols, 
Frasers, Comyns—families on different sides in 1333— 
joined in one anathema. Brand!’s explanation is simpler : 
that the passage refers to the defection of Baliol and others 
from England in 1295, and is therefore to be regarded 
as an English prophecy against all these persons. The 
nationality of the author is nowise indicated by the fact 
that the Seotch Thomas is his authority ; for in a Ms. earlier 
than 1320 we have a prophecy, ascribed to Thomas, in a 
southern or south-midland dialect.? The single trait whic! 


seems indubitably Scottish is the prediction of victory for 
the Scots at Halidon Hill—if indeed the transcriber’s 


Eldone hille is to be so read—in the oldest Ms., the Thorn- 
ton. The later Mss., conforming to fact, assign the victory 
to the English, May we not infer that this part of the 
poem, at least, was written by a Scotchman on the eve of 
Halidon Hill? With it we should perhaps link the romance 
and the introduction of the second fytt, with which it- 
connection seems close. The passage preceding, relating to 
the Baliols, Comyns, and Frasers, may be an old prophecy 
coming down from the year 1295, and interpolated by some 
transcriber ; and the whole poem,—originally, it may wel! 


? Brandl, pp. 41, 51. He also suggests (p. 74) “dass der dichter. 
wie er seine prophezeiungen fiir ein jahrhundert iilter ausgab als sie 
waren, auch seiner sprache ein archaisierendes colorit zu leihen ver- 
sucht habe.” 

? ms. Harl. 2253 If. 127, col. 2. See Murray, pp. xviii f. 
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be, the work of a Scot,—may have been enlarged and 
altered by some transcriber antecedent to x and y. 

The date of the poem in its present form can be pretty 
clearly determined. Murray points out (p. xxiv) that all 
the events of the second fytt are “historical and easily 
identified,” and that with the exception of the battle of 
Halidon Hill, which comes first,—or, if we follow Brandl’s 
interpretation, first after the lines relating to 1295—these 
events are arranged in chronological order from 1298 to 
1388. Fytt II, then, was completed after 1388. The 
second prophecy of Fytt III seems to refer to Henry TV’s 
invasion in 1401; the rest is unintelligible. Part of Fytt 
III is thus seen to belong to the year 1401 or later. “The 
oldest Ms. of the poem, the Thornton, itself clearly not an 
original, dates to 1430-1440, some time before which the 
poem must have existed in its present form, so that we have 
the period between 1402 and 1440, with strong reasons in 
favour of the earlier date, for its completion.” 

But the prediction about Halidon Hill, coming out of 
order, before the chronological list in Fytt II, and being 
closely associated with the introduction of the fytt, stands 
alone. The question 


Wha sall be kynge, wha sall be none, 


was, as Murray shows, scarcely likely to be asked after 
1401. The Thornton Ms., moreover, seems to predict 
Scottish victory in that battlhe—a prophecy which events 
proved mistaken. This part of the poem, then, would seem 
to date from the year of the battle, 1333. Murray con- 
cludes (p. xxv) “that this part, with perhaps Fytt I, the 
conclusion, and an indefinite portion of Fytt III, which is in 
all probability a mélange of early traditional prophecies, may 
have been written on the eve of Halidon Hill, with a view 
to encourage the Scots in that battle.” Around this nucleus 
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other prophecies would naturally be clustered, and there is 
no telling how many times these predictions may have been 
revised or augmented before the version of 1402-1440 was 
written. 


ForM AND STRUCTURE OF THE Poem. 


The most interesting part of the poem, and the one which 
I shall especially treat, is the first fytt. In brief, the story 
is this: Thomas, lying under a “semely” tree on Huntley 
banks, sees a “lady gay” come riding over the lea. 
Thinking her the Virgin Mary, he runs to meet her. As 
they meet at Eldon tree, Thomas addresses the lady as 
“Queen of Heaven,” but she disclaims the title, saying that 
she is of another country. When Thomas pleads for her 
love, she warns him that if she grants it, that will fordo 
all her beauty. But the lover persists, and the lady yields. 
It is as she had said; Thomas presently finds that the lady 


has become a gruesome and loathly object. She now tells 
him that he must take leave of sun and moon, and go with 
her, not to see earth again for a twelvemonth. Regard- 
less of his pleadings (he has forgotten that he said a little 
while before 


Here my trouthe j will the plyghte 
Whethir pou will in heuene or helle), 


she leads him into Eldon hill. For three days he wades in 
water to the knee, in utter darkness, hearing always the 
“swoghynge of the flode.” When at last he complains 
‘of hunger the lady leads him into “a faire herbere.” 
Naturally Thomas reaches for some of the fruit which 
grows there. But the lady checks him; if he takes this 
fruit, “the fiend” will “atteynt” him. Bidding him lay 
his head on her knee, she points out to him the roads to 
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heaven, paradise, purgatory, hell, and the castle which is 


hers 
And pe kynges of this Countree.’ 


She would rather be hanged and drawn than that the king 
should know what has passed between her and Thomas. 
For this reason, possibly, she enjoins Thomas, when they 
come to the castle, to answer none but her. Thomas now 
finds that the lady is as fair as at first. They proceed to 
the castle, which is somewhat fully described. After a 
certain time spent there, Thomas is told by his love that he 
must return to Eldon hill. He protests, saying he has been 
in the castle only three days; but is told that the time is 
three years instead. The fiend is about to “ fetch his fee” 
from “this folk,” and Thomas, being “mekill mane and 
hende,” is likely to be chosen. Back once more at the Eldon 
tree, Thomas begs for a token as she turns to leave him, 
that he may say he has spoken with her. 
“To harpe, or carpe, whare-so u gose, 

Thomas, pou sall hafe pe chose sothely,” 

And he saide, “ harpynge kepe j none; 

ffor tonge es chefe of mynstralsye.” 


“Tf pou will spelle, or tales telle, 
Thomas, pou sall neuer lesynge lye.” 


Not yet satisfied, he begs her to remain and tell him of 
some ferly. The rest of the poem is composed of the pre- 
dictions which the lady utters in response to this request, 
often repeated. Finally she leaves Thomas, with a promise 
to meet him at Huntley banks. 

In this story the mss. substantially agree. The Lans- 
downe has two additional passages in Fytt I. The first, 


* Neither here nor elsewhere in the poem are elves, fairies, or Elf- 
land named. 
*The Cambridge Ms. makes Thomas’s stay seven years. 
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lines 141-156, represents Thomas as thinking the “ loathly 
lady ” was the devil, and as being rebuked for this thought. 
The passage is, as Murray says (p. lxxii), unworthy, and is 
awkwardly interpolated, for lines 153-4 give a clumsy 
rendering of a thought immediately repeated in its proper 
place, line 159. The other passage is one (lines 237-252) 
in which, after reaching the other world, Thomas inquires 
why the lady lost her beauty on Eldon hill, and is told that 
the double change of form somehow keeps the knowledge 
of her misdeed from the king. 

Distinct as the romance is from the prophecies which 
follow it, it is closely linked in structure. The first fytt 
closes with a “ derne” saying about a falcon, and the lady’s 
stereotyped formula (used later again and again) of farewell. 
Thomas’s request for a token and its answer appear in the 
opening of the second fytt, and the first words of prophecy 
are made to follow very naturally from this. And at the 
close of the third fytt, in spite of the amount of very 
different material which has intervened, the relations of 
Thomas and the lady are not forgotten ; Thomas weeps at 
parting, and she promises to meet him again. Further than 
this the prophetic fytts need not detain us, except that 
we may recur to the fact that they contain at least two 
passages—one apparently relating to 1295, the other to 
1333—which seem to have been independent earlier 
prophecies. 

One very curious and somewhat puzzling feature of this 
poem is the change of person before alluded to. For the 


- first seventy-two lines the story is told in the first person ; 


then the third appears, with Thomas as subject. In line 
276 the first person is used again, but only for the moment. 
“In the prophecies from line 317 to 672 the speeches of 
Thomas and the lady are merely quoted without even so 
much as an introductory ‘he said’ or ‘she said,’ so that 
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nothing can be determined as to the professed narrator ” 
(Murray, p. xxiv). The conclusion, as Murray has pointed 
out (loc. cit.), is distinctly of the third person, in spirit as 
well as in form. 


“Of swilke an hird mane wold j here 
pat couth Me telle of swilke ferly,” ete. 


Brandl’s explanation (Brandl, p. 13) that by the change 
of person the reader is bewildered and so brought to the 
proper state of mind for receiving prophecies must, I think, 
be rejected as far-fetched. A more plausible view is that 
the writer of the poem used as one of his sources, but did 
not entirely assimilate, an earlier story in the first person ; 
or that the present romance is, as a whole, merely a 
redaction of one in the first person. The motive for change 
of person is readily conjectured : the poem is to be given in 
the third person that the impressive name of Thomas the 
Rhymer may be thoroughly understood to belong to it. It 
is even possible that the original poet, beginning by con- 
vention in the first person, may have turned to the third to 
draw attention to the name of Thomas;' but this view 
offers no explanation of the third person at line 276. The 
exact significance of these changes we cannot, however, 
determine without further study of the material and form 
of the poem. As for the reference in lines 83 and 123 to 
an older “storye,” if it be not, as Brandl thinks (p. 14), a 
mere literary device, it would tend to confirm the hypothesis 
of an earlier work used as source for all or part of the 
romance. 

The opening lines of the romance—the very lines which 


*Cf. Adam Davy’s fourth and fifth Dreams; especially the fourth, 
E. E. T. S., No. 69, pp. 14, 16. Here we have vacillation from one 
person to the other, but nothing like the unexpected momentary lapse 
of line 276. 
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are characterized by the use of the first person—deserve 
separate consideration. If one were to read them without 
knowledge of the story to follow, one would doubtless 
suppose them to form the induction to a vision of some sort. 
We find a conventional opening in the first person, with a 
definite date for the narrative—“this endres day ”’—the 
usual walk on a May morning, the usual position of 
the hero—lying under a tree. We miss the statement that 
sleep and a dream came upon him. But the apparition of 
a lady is just what one might expect in a vision. The 
“ season-motif,” to be sure, appears in romances with no 
visionary character,’ but in connection with the wa/k and the 
use of the first person, it seems to belong distinctly to 
visions. Ladies, again, of necessity, appear in many stories 
and lays.’ In other stories, too, we may have the sleep 
under a tree (as in Sir Orfeo); but not usually in connec- 
tion with the walk and the first person.* It is the combi- 
nation of all these elements—the specified date, the May 
morning, with singing birds, ete., the walk, the use of the 


* For use of the season-motif in poems not recounting visions, see 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Part m1 (in Weber’s Metrical Romances, vo). 
11); Heuline and Eglantine (Le Grand, Fabliaua, tr. by G. L. Way, 
vol. 11); The Testament of Cresseid, etc. 

? And sometimes fairies appear when one has been sleeping under 
certain trees. Cf. Tydorel (Romania, vu, 67); Sir Orfeo, in which 
Heurodys, lying under an ympe-tree, visits fairyland in a dream, just 
as she is the next day compelled to do in reality; Tamlane, version 
G 26, K 14 (Child, Ballads, 1, 350, tv, 456); Child, Ballads, 1, 340, 
mm, 505; G. L. Kittredge, Am. Jour. Phil., vi, 190. Scott, Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft (London, William Tegg), p. 125: 
“ Sleeping on a fairy mount, within which the fairy court happened 


- to be held for a time, was a very ready mode of obtaining a passage 


for Elfland.” In the conventional vision, however, the tree seems to 
be merely a part of the “May morning” machinery. In going to 
sleep out of doors one naturally looks for shade. In Thomas of Fr- 
celdoune, perhaps we have the two conceptions united. 

* The first person and the sleep appear in the ballad of Tamlane. 
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first person, and the appearance of a lady—which seems 
typical of the visions.' The lady, too, if we take into 
account the prophetic fytts, is by no means the ordinary fay 
of romance. On the contrary, she does just what the lady of 
a vision should do; she imparts instruction. Or, to put the 
matter in another way, Thomas knows nothing about the 
future of himself; he is a passive recipient of knowledge, 
like the seer of any vision. 

Analysis of the poem, then, brings to light inconsistent 
if not disparate elements within it: a prophecy apparently 
English in sympathy, and dating from 1295; a prophecy 
perhaps written and circulated to encourage the Seotch 
before the battle of Halidon Hill ; a vision induction in the 
first person; and traces of an older “storye,” appearing 


‘On the vision-type see Langlois, Origines et Sources du Roman 
de la Rose, pp. 56, 57; Triggs, edition of Lydgate’s Assembly of Gods, 
pp. Ivf; and Schick’s Introduction to The Temple of Glas, cxviii ff. 
On the season-motif, see Triggs, Assembly of Gods, liii. On the 
dating of visions and other poems, see C. G. Osgood’s Introduction 
to Pearl, p. xvi (Boston, 1906). For visions opening with the season- 
motif, the walk, and the sleep: The Vision of Piers Ploughman; the 
Parlement of the Three Ages; Winnere and Wastour; Death and 
Life in the Perey Folio Ms.; Douglas’s Prologue to the “13th” book 
of the Aneid; Dunbar’s Golden Targe; Henryson’s Prologue to his 
Moral Fables. Cf. also the late and very curious Armonye of Byrdes 
(Hazlitt’s Barly Popular Poetry, 11, 187), in which, though there 
is no vision, there is an induction in the conventional style; indeed 
the whole is a sort of apotheosis of the May morning motif and its 
singing birds. For visions without the walk and the outdoor de- 
scription, though often with mention of the season: Lydgate’s Assem- 
bly of Gods and Temple of Glas; Dunbar’s Dance of the Seven Deadly 
sins, Amendis to the Telyouris and Sowtaris and The Tenyeit Freir 
of Tungland ; The Romaunt of the Rose and The Boke of the Duchesse 
(in which the May morning description appears in the dream); The 
Parlement of Foules; The Hous of Fame; Adam Davy’s Visions; 
Boethius. For ladies of one sort or another in visions: Boethius, 
Pearl, Death and Life, ete. For the first person in visions, any one 
of the above. 
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first (line 83) just after the shifting of the narrative from 
first to third person. The mere mechanical structure of 
Thomas of Erceldoune suggests at once that its author drew 
from various sources. 


SouRCcES OF THE ROMANCE. 


There are several stories, any one of which, were it not 
for the existence of the others, might somewhat plausibly be 
affirmed to be the source of Thomas of Erceldoune. 


A. The general machinery of the poem is paralleled, as 
Brand! notes (p. 131), in an old Scotch propheey found in 
a Ms. of the fourteenth century.’ The poem begins 

Als y yod on a Mounday 
bytwene Wyltinden and Walle 


Me ane aftere brade waye 
ay litel man y mette withalle. 


The “little man” is grotesque in appearance, but of great 
strength. The narrator asks where he dwells, and receives 


the reply, 
' My wonige stede ful wel is dygh 
nou sone thou salt se at hame. 


Terrified, as it seems, the other says, 


For Godes mith, 
lat me forth myn erand gane. 


But he must go. After a trying journey— 


“Stinted us broke no becke, 
ferlicke me thouth hu so mouth be ”— 


they go “in at a gate” to a castle or court where lords and 


*Child, Ballads, 1, 333; Langtoft’s Chronicle (ed. Wright), 1, 
452 ff. 
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ladies are enjoying themselves. After the brief description 
of the place there is a break, The narrator goes on to 
report a “tale told on a Wednesday ”—that is, a conversa- 
tion in which he interrogates “a mody barn,” a “ merry 
man” about the outcome of the wars, and receives answers 
couched in the usual zodlogical figures. 

Here we have the walk; the encounter with a richly- 
dressed supernatural person ;' the command, reluctantly 
obeyed, to follow to a castle ; the difficult journey ; and the 
prophecies given through question and answer.’ But the 
story is bald and uninteresting compared with that of 
Thomas of Erceldoune, and the prophecies are much less 
skilfully combined with it. Even if the ground-plan of the 
romance were derived from this poem, its details must 
evidently be sought elsewhere.* 


B. The Merlin cycle offers another tempting parallel, 
combining romance with prophecy much more organically 
than “Als y yod on a Mounday.” I have already pointed 
out the general similarity between the positions of Merlin 


+See stanzas I and v of “ Als y yod.” 
* Cf. many of the Irish prophecies cited by O’Curry: MS. Materials 


of Ancient Irish History, pp. 383 ff. 

5“ Als y yod on a Mounday,” being a Scotch prophecy, would 
doubtless be available as a source to a Scotch or Northern poet of 
the fourteenth century. And though it appears in a Ms. of the 
fourteenth century, it may quite possibly in one form or another be 
even older. Brandl points out a similarity of phrase between line 
33 of the prophecy, 


Wel still I stod als did the stane, 
and line 233 of Thomas of Erceldoune, 
Thomas still als stane he stude. 


But the phrase is not uncommon. We have it in Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight (line 242): 


& al stouned at his steuen, & ston-stil seten. 


+ 
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and Thomas in popular thought. The two further resemble 
each other in being not knights, like the heroes of most 
fairy-love tales, but prophets. And in the romance there is 
a coherent story, suggesting the imprisonment of Merlin. 
Thomas of Erceldoune loves a damoisele cacheresse, who 
detains him in an other-world castle. Of the Welsh prophet 
we read: “ Essentially the story places Merlin among the 
many heroes of old who fell victims to fairy blandishments, 
and were transported by other-world agencies to a land 
without return... . The story of his disappearance from 
the world was popular in the highest degree.” ' The general 
likeness of the two stories, and the fact that the universally 
known Merlin material could be readily used by any writer, 
suggests that the author of our romance may have had 
Merlin in mind. There are, however, some distinctions to 
draw. The correspondence of the underground journey 
with the cave is not of great importance, for this was a very 
common way of reaching the other world.? The fairy-love 
in Thomas of Erceldoune is uniformly friendly. Though 
forced to enter Eldon Hill against his will, Thomas finds 
himself happy in fairy-land. (In this particular his experi- 
ence is more typical than Merlin’s.) Even his banishment 
to earth was a distinct act of kindness. The love of Merlin 
is treacherous and cruel; she decoys Merlin into the cave 
and imprisons him there. Thomas, so far as the romance 
testifies, is an ordinary man.* He has no prophetic power 

*Lucy Allen Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian 
Romance (Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 3), p. 224. 

*Cf. Wright, St. Patrick’s Purgatory (London, 1844), pp. 81 tf. 
85; Am. Jour. Phil., vil, 194 ff.; the story of Oisin (Miss Paton’s 
Fairy Mythology, p. 215); Mapes, De Nug. Cur., p. 16; Giraldus 
Cambrensis, /t. Kam., liber 1, ch. 8; Tam Lin, I, stanza 31 (Child, 
Ballads, 1, 354) ; Sir Orfeo. 

*The popular stories of the nineteenth century, representing 
Thomas as being taught by the fairies in childhood recall, of course. 


the myth concerning Merlin’s origin. These stories may or may not 
be as old as our poem. 
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without the teaching of the fairy queen, no necromantic 
arts to impart to his lady-love. The only striking point 
of contact, then, is the love of the prophet-hero for a 
huntress. But to have the fairy lady ride is common 
enough.’ Even if horn and hounds be added to her equip- 
ment, through the suggestion of some Merlin tale, there is 
nothing to show that the whole romance is based on such 
a story of Merlin. Later I shall have occasion to show 
that the huntress may have entered the story in another way. 

Nor does Merlin the Wild offer a more satisfactory 
parallel. In the Vita Merlini, Merlin Sylvestris, or the 
Wild, instead of being carried away to the other world, 
lives the life of a wild beast in the woods. He resembles 
Thomas in being eventually restored. But here again, 
Merlin is prophet independently of his relations with the 
fay. Before his madness 


Rex erat et vates: Demetarumque superbis 
Jura dabat populis, ducibusque futura canebat.? 


Again, too, the fairy love of Merlin is unkind and treacher- 
ous. The incident of the fruit in Thomas of Erceldowne may 
indeed suggest the poisoned apples which drove Merlin 
mad.* It might be maintained that fhe fruit forbidden 
Thomas was of the same character, and conceivably the 
original reading may have suggested madness instead of 
punishment in hell as the penalty of eating. But the more 
obvious explanation, if we are to postulate any older version, 
or the influence of any traditional conception, is the danger 


*Child, Ballads, 1, 339. 

* Vita Merlini, lines 21, 22. 

* Brandl, p. 23f. Stephens in his Literature of the Kymry (p. 
232) shows that the name of Merlin is associated with apples, but 
gives nothing to throw light on the relationship of Thomas and 
Merlin. 
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of eating anything in the other world.'| The points of 
similarity between the stories of Thomas and Merlin Sylves- 
tris are only, then, that each contains a story of fruit bette, 
not eaten, and that, unlike Merlin Ambrosius, both herocs 
are restored to their homes. 


C. Another correspondence which has impressed some 
readers is that between Thomas of Erceldoune and Tann- 
hiiuser. In her Legends of the Wagner Drama, Miss Weston 
speaks of a connection between the two not yet worked out, 
and quotes Simrock as saying that Ercildoune is equivalent 
to Hérselberg.? Fiske, in his Myths and Myth-makers (). 
40) draws the parallel with less hesitation, and gives the 
same etymology. I shall try to point out certain facts 
which must be taken into account in any examination of 
this theory. In each story, it is true, the hero—a poet whic 
really lived in the thirteenth century—is lured away to an 
abode within the hills by a supernatural woman or goddess. 
“Thomas remains with her for seven* years (a period also 
assigned by a Flemish version of the legend to Tannhiiuser’s 
stay”). But the number seven is by no means peculiar to 
this incident ; the time of any sojourn in the other world 
would naturally be expressed in threes or sevens. Other 
features found in these two stories are common also to many 


* As to eating in the other world, see Child, Ballads, 1, 322; Hart- 
land, Science of Fairy Tales, ch. 111; Meyer and Nutt, Voyage o/ 
Bran, 1, 299; Scott, Demonology and Witcheraft, p. 125. It is surely 
an exasperating predicament in which Thomas finds himself. [lis 
complaint of hunger leads to his being conducted to the arbor fu!! 
of fruit, and then he is forbidden to touch or taste. 

Simrock says: “ Auch erinnert allerdings Hiérselberg an Ercil- 
doune.”—Deutsche Mythologie (ed. 1874), p. 386. He also compares 
Thomas with Tannhiiuser (ibid., p. 330). 

*In the Cambridge Ms, and the ballads. 

“Weston, Leg. Wagner Drama, p. 351. 
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tales! The fact that both heroes were poets need not lead 
us to conclude that somewhat similar accounts of them 
have the same root. On the contrary, supposing that the 
basis of both stories were the same, it is a most singular 
coincidence that it should come to be associated with two 
poets, of different countries, who were contemporaries. If 
the legend is much older than either of the two poets, and 
Ercildoune is really Hoérselberg, the application of the myth 
to two contemporary poets is yet more singular. This 
supposed equivalence of the two names seems to be the 
clinching argument for the identity of the two stories. But 
what does this imply? That the name Ercildoune was 
given in remote heathen days,’ or shortly thereafter, and 
that connected with it was a tradition of a goddess or fay 
luring away a human lover, which lingered till the thir- 
teenth century and then attached itself in Scotland as in 
Germany to a local poet. If this were true, should we not 
expect to find some evidence of the existence of the story 
before the days of Thomas, some ballad or tale? It 
may be that such evidence exists. Until it is brought 
forward, however, it is not necessary to connect Thomas 
with Tannhiiuser. 


D. A theory which stubbornly reappears is that Ogier 
the Dane was the original of Thomas in the romance. 
Professor Child (Ballads, 1, 319) states this view emphati- 


*On the underground abode, see supra, p. 3888. For the fairy love, 
see Mapes, De Nug. Cur., pp. 70, 77, 80f.; Gir. Cam. Jt. Kam., 1, 
ch. 5, 10; the story of Owain in the Mabinogion; Cuchulén’s Sick- 
bed; the story of Oisin (Miss Paton, pp. 215 and 243); Merlin 
stories; lays of Lanval, Graelent, ete.; numerous ballads in Child, 
Ballads, 1. 

*If, indeed, it is possible to regard “ Ercil” as cognate with 
“Hirsel” in case we derive the latter from Asen, or even from 
Hor-seel (Simrock, Deut. Myth., p. 386). 
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cally, and he is followed by F. F. Henderson (Scottish 
Vernacular Literature, p. 23). The surviving versions of 
Ogier’s other-world experiences belong to the fourteenth 
century and later, and have, indeed, not been published in 
full. (Apparently, however, there were earlier versions.) ' 
The story as it is known from extracts and summaries is 


thus outlined by Professor Child : 


“Six fairies made gifts to Ogier at his birth. By the favor of 
five he was to be the strongest, the bravest, the most successful, the 
handsomest, the most susceptible of knights: Morgan’s gift was that, 
after a long and fatiguing career of glory, he should live with her 
at her castle of Avalon, in the enjoyment of a still longer youth 
and never wearying pleasures. When Ogier had passed his hundredth 
year, Morgan took measures to carry out her promise. She had him 
wrecked, while he was on a voyage to France, on a loadstone rock 
conveniently near to Avalon, which Avalon is a little way this side 
of the terrestial Paradise. In due course he comes to an orchard, 
and there he eats an apple, which affects him so peculiarly that he 
looks for nothing but death. He turns to the east, and sees a beauti- 
ful lady, magnificently attired. He takes her for the Virgin; she 
corrects his error, and announces herself as Morgan the Fay. She 
puts a ring on his finger which restores his youth, and then places 
a crown on his head which makes him forget all the past. For two 
hundred years Ogier lived in such delights as no worldly being can 
imagine, and the two hundred years seemed to him but twenty: 
Christendom was then in danger, and even Morgan thought his 
presence was required in the world. The crown being taken from 
his head the memory of the past revived, and with it the desire to 
return to France. He was sent back by the fairy, properly provided, 
vanquished the foes of Christianity in a short space, and after a 
time was brought back by Morgan the Fay to Avalon.” 


This does indeed, at first sight, seem to offer more corre- 
spondences with our poem than any story hitherto considered. 
Morgan’s gift to Ogier at birth may possibly be compared 
with the popular tradition of Thomas’s education in fairy- 
land. To the romance Ogier shows a closer parallelism. 
In the Ogier story, as in the romance, we have a journey to 


*Miss Paton, Fairy Mythology, p. 74. 
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the other world, in this case without a preliminary appear- 
ance of the fay. Ogier eats fruit with dire results, as 


. Thomas would have done had he not been prevented. (Yet 


it is not clear whether this is not part of Morgan’s plan.) 
A beautiful lady appears, whom Ogier, like Thomas, takes 
for the Virgin. The country of Avalon is near the terres- 
trial Paradise; and in Thomas of Erceldoune the ways to 
both Paradise and the unnamed country we may call fairy- 
land were pointed out. Ogier sojourns, like Thomas, for a 
time that seems much shorter than it is. Like Thomas, too, 
he is sent back to earth; not, after much insistence, per- 
mitted to go. Then there is a final return of the hero to 
the other-world, paralleled by the popular story of Thomas. 
There is, surely, a general similarity between the two stories, 
or cycles. 

On the other hand, certain details in these romances are 
quite dissimilar. Ogier is not a prophet but a knight; he 
is claimed by the fay at birth; the mode of his journey to 
the other-world is altogether unlike Thomas’s ;' the fairy- 


- lady appears to him at the end, not at the beginning of this 


journey ; a ring of youth and a crown of forgetfulness are 
given him. 

What of the details which are alike? Fairy fruits are 
not peculiar to these two stories.” Fays are elsewhere 
mistaken for the Virgin.* The connection of Avalon and 


*Except that both have to traverse water. But Thomas, after 
first entering the hill, wades in water to his knee. Ogier is trans- 
ported in a ship which seems to be a variant of the magic boat 
employed by many enamoured fairies. See Paton, Fairy Mythology, 
p- 16, note 1. 

*See supra, p. 390. It seems to have been overlooked that though 
the apple—the fruit associated with Merlin and Ogier—grows in the 
arbor to which Thomas is led, the fruit which Thomas attempts to 
pluck is not specified. 

*Cf. Sébillot, Contes Populaires de la H. Bretagne (Paris, 1880), 
ul, 31; Hist. Litt., xxx, 93; Child, Ballads, 1, 319, note; 11, 504. 
(References given by Miss Paton, p. 77.) 
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of the fairy castle with the terrestrial Paradise, though 
‘a certainly an interesting correspondence, is to be regarded = 
in each case simply as the result of the widespread con- 5 
fusion of Christian and fairy other-worlds.’ Avalon, in the . 
) Ogier story, is perhaps placed near the terrestrial Paradise 
to emphasize the felicity of life there. In Thomas of Eree/- 
doune the poet evidently wishes to give a complete view of 
| other-world regions, doubtless, as Brand] suggests (p. 24), 
in order to establish the authority of Thomas by ascribing 
to him a knowledge of regions forbidden other living men. 
Another point of similarity—the illusion concerning the 
lapse of time in fairyland—is a mere commonplace.’ Such: 
resemblances evidently give very slight ground for deriva- 
tion of one romance from the other. On the other hand, in 
the case of that somewhat remarkable feature, the definite 
dismissal of the hero by his fairy-love, the reasons given in : 
the two stories are quite different. Ogier is spared for a j 
time to the needs of Christendom ; Thomas is sent back to 4 
earth that he may escape the tiend to hell.* To sum up, the a 
points of similarity between Ogier and Thomas of Ereeldouie 
are mainly from stock fairy material, and there are impor- 
tant differences between them. We must search elsewhere 
for the main source of our romance. 


E. None of the stories thus far examined throws any 


j 1Cf. Wright, St. Patrick’s Purgatory, p. 82. yg 
j 2 Cf. Mapes, De Nug. Cur., p. 16; Wright, St. Patrick’s Purgatory. i 
; j p. 93; Baring Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 21%: 
. | Miss Paton’s Fairy Mythology, pp. 2, 69, 211, n. 5, 215; Hartland’s 
; ‘ Science of Fairy Tales, chs. 7, 8, 9, passim; Rom., v1, 51 ff.; Sébillot, 4 
Contes Pop., 11, 36; Meyer and Nutt, 1, 143. 3 : 
H 8 For the tiend to hell, see Lady Wilde, Ancient Legends of Ireland. : 
I, 70; Scott, Bord. Mins. (Edinburgh, 1861), m, 325; Child, Ballads, 
v, 215; Tamlane, versions A, B, C, D, G, H, I, J; Scott, Demonology i 
and Witchcraft, p. 127. This seems to be distinctly a folk-lore con- a 
ception, and altogether dissonant with the Ogier material. oS 
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light on the “loathly-lady ” incident in Thomas, the grue- 
some transformation of the fay. Professor Child, indeed, 
holding that we have here the Ogier story in disguise, says 
that the episode has properly no place in the poem (Ballads, 
1, 320). That it does probably belong to the story is shown 
by the firm way in which it is joined to the rest, and by 
the fact that it appears twice, and at suitable points. In 
any case, however, we must look further for a source from 
which the incident could have been derived, either detached 
or as an integral part of a longer story. Brandl, evidently 
regarding it as an essential part of the romance, thinks that 
the poet borrowed from the Anturs of Arthur and from some 
folk-tale resembling the story of Meilerius told by Giraldus 
Cambrensis. Of the latter, he says (p. 20): 


“Mit dieser als volkssage iiberlieferten darstellung ist die unsers 
dichters in wesentlichen punkten, besonders in der verwandlung der 
schénheit und in der verleihung dauernder weissagungsgabe, jeden- 
falls verwandter als mit den elfenliebschaften, welche manche kunst- 
dichter erziihlen.” 


Later (p. 21), he sums up his views : 


“Nach alle dem halte ich es fiir das wahrscheinlichste, dass unser 
dichter den kern seiner einkleidung aus miindlichen quellen, teilweise 
mit anlehnung an Aunt. Arth. und die genannte altschottische pro- 
phezeiung,’ geschépft hat.” 


To consider first the Anturs of Arthur. Brandl sees in 
Guinevere’s mother a strong resemblance to the fairy-love 
of Thomas : 


“Der prophezeiende geist, allerdings keine elfin, war auch vorher 
eine kinigin und the fayereste of alle gewesen und dann ebenfalls 
durch liebessiinden schwarz, nackt und scheusslich geworden.” 


The lady is certainly “keine elfin,” being simply a ghost 


*“ Als y yod on a Mounday.” 
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modeled after that in The Trentals of St. Gregory, and, like 
her prototype, returning to earth to give her child a message 
of religious purport." The association of a frightful hag 
with prophecy is, of course, a trait strongly suggestive of 
Thomas of Erceldoune. But the conditions of the trans- 
formation in the two poems are quite dissimilar. The 
mother of Guinevere is a mortal who has died; she is 
undergoing punishment—an idea absent from our romance *— 
and can be restored only through masses and prayers. No 
lover of hers appears in the story, and she bestows no gifi 
of true-speaking. 

The minor correspondences pointed out by Brandl (pp. 
21, 22) are without great significance. Brandl connects the 
“grenwode spraye” of Thomas of Erceldoune with the laurel 
in stanza vi of the Anturs, as well as with the ympe-tre of 
Sir Orfeo. Plainly, he regards them all as magic trees, 
exposing one to the fairies’ influence.* But as the Anturs 
can hardly be interpreted as fairy material, we must make 
exception of the laurel. Nor has Thomas’s blunder in 
mistaking the fairy lady for the Virgin any necessary rela- 
tion with Gawain’s conjuring the ghost by the name of 
Christ. The very natural figure and play upon sound in 
line 171 of Thomas: 


+See W. H. Schofield, Eng. Lit., p. 220. A reading of the two 
poems would seem sufficient to demonstrate the derivation of the 
Anturs from The Trentals of St. Gregory. In the latter, the Pope's 
mother comes to her son at mass, a grisly apparition; she explains 
that she is in torment for her sins of adultery, and begs that masses 
be said for her soul. In the Anturs it is Guinevere’s mother wii 
returns to make similar confession and to warn her daughter, and 
receives a promise of masses to be said. 

? Except in the Lansdowne Ms., lines 151, 152. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 384, note; Miss Paton, Fairy Mythology, p. 52, note |. 

* Anturs, x1. Cf. the second appearance of the lady in The Trentals 
of St. Gregory, where she is addressed as Queen of heaven. 
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Whare it was dirke als mydnyght myrke, 


though possibly copied from stanza vi of the Anturs, 


The daye waxe als dirke, 
Als it were mydnyght myrke, 


might well be either original with the poet or proverbial. 
There is little reason, then, for assuming indebtedness to the 
Anturs on the part of our poet, though he may, of course, 
have caught up a detail here and there. 

A more complete parallel with Thomas of Erceldoune is 
to be found in the story of Meilerius recounted by Gerald 
of Wales (Jt. Kam., Liber 1, ch. 5) in which, as Brandl 
points out, the hag appears in connection with prophecy and 
the gift of true-speaking. Of Meilerius Gerald tells us; 


“Nocte quadam, scilicet Ramis palmarum, puellam diu ante ada- 
matam, sicut forma preferebat, obviam habens loco ameno, et ut 
videbatur opportuno, desideratis amplexibus atque deliciis cum in- 
dulsisset, statim, loco puelle formose, formam quamdam villosam, 
hispidam et hirsutam, adeoque enormiter deformem invenit, quod in 
ipso ejusdem aspectu dementire ceepit et insanire. Cumque pluribus 
id annis ei durasset, optatam sanitatem recuperavit. Sem- 
per tamen cum spiritibus immundis magnam et mirandam famili- 
aritatem habens, eosdem vivendo, cognoscendo, colloquendo, propri- 
isque nominibus singulos nominando, ipsorum ministerio plerumque 
futura preedicebat Videbat autem eos fere semper pedites et 
expeditos, et quasi sub forma venatorum, cornu a collo suspensum 
habentes, et vere venatores non ferarum tamen nec animalium sed 
animarum Quoties autem falsum coram ipso ab aliquo di- 
cebatur, id statim agnoscebat, videbat enim super linguam menti- 
entis demonem quasi salientem et exultantem. Librum quoque 
mendosum, et vel falso scriptum, vel falsum etiam in se continentem 
inspiciens, statim, licet illiteratus omnino fuisset, ad locum mendacii 
digitum ponebat.” 


Here, for the first time, we find an analogue to that most 
remarkable feature of Thomas’s history, his adventure with 
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a fay who assumes a “loathly” form.’ The difficulty of 
interpretation is greatly enhanced by the thoroughly eccle- 
siastical tone of Gerald’s narrative. If, however, we are to 
regard the story as popular in any sense, and not merely as 
a figment of Gerald’s brain, we shall doubtless be justified 
in translating it into the language of popular fairy-lore. 
In view of the widespread tendency to associate fairies and 
demons,’ and of the features common to Meilerius and many 
fairy tales—the hero’s love for a supernatural woman, a 
change of form, familiarity on the part of the hero with 
supernatural beings who bestow peculiar powers—the transi- 
tion is easy. Apparently, considering the material in this 
light, we have come upon the track of that ancient and 
widely known story of which the most familiar embodiment 
is the Wife of Bath’s Tale. Meilerius, as 1 have said, offers 
the first true parallel to the fairy in Thomas of Erceldoune, 
who loses—or lays aside—her beauty.* Moreover, Meilerius 
and Thomas vary in the same way from the typical loathly- 
lady story, for in both the lady is at first beautiful, is wooed 
by the hero instead of wooing him, and becomes frightful 
after a love-scene. 

Some essential features of the loathly-maiden theme which 
are absent from Meilerius, at least in Gerald’s meagre version, 
are preserved in Thomas. The loathly-lady properly tests 


*Compare the puella in the Meilerius story, “villosam, hispidam, 
et hirsutam,” with the daughter of King Underwaves, with her 
“hair down to her heels.” Campbell, Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, 111, 403 ff. 

2 Cf. infra, p. 406, note 2. 

$The lady of the earliest transformed-hag stories could hardly 
be termed a fay. (See Whitley Stokes, The Marriage of Sir Gawain, 
Academy, XLI, 399). But in the later development of the iegend, 
at least in that form into which the idea of enchantment has not 
entered—as The Wife of Bath’s Tale—the heroine seems to take on 
the nature of the fairy-ladies of Celtic romance. 
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the hero, recovers her beauty if he meets the test, and 
bestows on him happiness or some more tangible gift.'! The 
fairy-love of Thomas tests him, while wearing her loathly 
guise, by insisting on compliance with hard conditions, and 
rewards him by resuming her beauty. Perhaps it would be 
fanciful to interpret Thomas’s words, 


Here my trouthe j will the plyghte, 
Whethir pou will in heuene or helle, 


as yielding sovereignty to the lady in the fashion demanded 
in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, especially since they are spoken 
before the fay’s unpleasant metamorphosis. The tongue 
that will not lie, however, may be analogous to the gifts 
bestowed in certain other loathly-lady stories.? The legend 
given by Gerald, so far as it suggests any explanation of the 
truth-testing power of Meilerius, seems to ascribe it simply 
to commerce with unclean spirits—in popular language, 
probably, fairies. 

In various other particulars Meilerivs corresponds more 
or less closely with our romance. The puella of the tale, if 
not, like Thomas’s love, a huntress herself, seems to be 
associated with spirits who appear as hunters. The mad- 
ness of Meilerius may be compared with the other-world 
sojourn of Thomas, as well as with the insanity of Merlin 
the Wild. In one respect, indeed, it more nearly resembles 
the former, since both Thomas and Meilerius acquired 
prophetic power through this absence (or madness).* Like 


* On the meaning of the loathly-lady theme, see Maynadier’s Wife 
of Bath’s Tale, p. 160. 

7 Cf. the story of Daire’s Sons (Academy, xLI, 399), and the 
“Daughter of King Underwaves” (Campbell, Pop. Tales, 111, 403). 
But fairy ladies of every sort as a rule bestow gifts on vheir lovers. 

*O’Curry remarks that “The word Baile, which means madness, 
distraction, or ecstacy, is the ancient Gaedhlic name for a Prophecy.” 
(MS. Materials, p. 385.) Cf. Gir. Cam., Descriptio Kambria, Liber 1, 
ch. 16. 
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both Thomas and Merlin Sylvestris, Meilerius is restored. 
Finally, as has already been pointed out, the supernatural 
beings of Gerald’s story endow a mortal with prophetic 
knowledge, and with something comparable to the tongue 
that will not lie. Of these common details the huntress, 
and still more the other-world sojourn, belongs to stock 
fairy-material. The permanent restoration of the hero to 
his home is more unusual. The gifts of prophetic know!- 
edge and of true speaking are still less commonly met with 
outside the Merlin cycle, and in combination with the hag 
story—which usually deals in rewards of a material nature— 
would seem to be unique.’ 

All in all, the general parallelism between Thomas of 
Erceldoune and Gerald’s tale of Meilerius, considered in the 
light of the typical “loathly-lady ” story, suggests, on 
the one hand, that Meilerius is a rationalized and moralized 
version of a story about a fairy-love who bestows prophetic 


gifts, and, on the other hand, that Thomas is largely based 
on some story very similar, in theme and order of events, to 
that of Meilerius.? Between the typical transformed-hag 


‘For truth in general as an object of concern to fairies see /ist. 
Litt., xxv1, 105; Meyer and Nutt, 1, 190, 191, 217; a story from 
Gir. Cam. cited by Miss Paton (p. 129) of lovers of truth who lived 
underground; and these words from the Sickbed of Cuchullin (cited 
in another connection by Prof. Kittredge, Am. Jour. Phil., vit, 197): 
“a country bright and noble, in which is not spoken falsehood or 
guile.” 

*These two points would seem to be established, even if the 
specifically “ loathly-lady ” details—the test of the hero and the 
lady’s return to her beautiful form—never existed in Meilerius, ani 
entered our romance from quite a different source. That the latter 
was very likely the case, is suggested at once by the fact that no 
unmistakable transformed-hag story, technically so called, seems to 
appear in Wales. Two folk-tales, of fiends assuming the guise of 
beautiful women, but in the end exhibiting their true nature, may 
be cited as of some interest here (Owen, Welsh Folk-lore, pp. 10 !. 
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story and Meilerius, Thomas occupies middle ground, retain- 
ing some traits of the former not to be discerned in Gerald’s 
tale, yet resembling the latter in important and perhaps 
unique particulars. 

Nor are the discrepancies between the two stories very 
significant. In Meilerius, it is true, some details of the 
Thomas story are lacking: the episode of the fruit, the 
underground journey, the vision of the ways to heaven, hell, 
ete., the enjoining of silence, the delusion as to the lapse of 
time. Some of these may very likely have been in the 
Meilerius story originally, if there was an earlier and more 
popular version in which a journey to the other world took 
the place of madness. At any rate, all but one (the roads to 
the different regions of the other world) belong to a stock 
fairy-material, and might be introduced into any story 
of fays. 

To show that these two stories are related is easier than 
to demonstrate derivation of one from the other. The fact 
that we have the story of Meilerius from an ecclesiastical 
source rather strengthens any supposition in favor of its 
connection with Thomas; for in spite of Gerald’s (or some 
one’s) decidedly non-popular improvements—the demons 
who betrayed the lying book or man, the hunters after souls, 
ete.—the resemblance between Meilerius and Thomas is still 
strong. We can hardly suppose, however, that the poet of 
our romance drew directly from Gerald. His treatment 
of the material is far more in the spirit of popular fairy- 
love, and, as we have seen, is in some ways closer to the 
original meaning of the loathly-lady theme. Certainly, if 


and Sikes, British Goblins, pp. 193 ff.). The second presents some 
points of likeness to 7. of E.: the lady insists on the hero’s following 
her, at the same time implying that her beauty may sometime depart. 
But the order of events is different, and the theme of the story is 
plainly not test and reward, but exorcism of a devil. 
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he was by chance a reader of Gerald, and took a suggestion 
from his book, he reshaped the tale with other stories 
in mind. 

Of a popular legend in England and Wales, to be postu- 
lated as the source used by both Gerald and our poet, 
there is no satisfactory evidence. Brandl, indeed, remarks 
(p. 20): 

“ Doch will ich noch nicht behaupten dass er [the author of our 
romance] die geschichte gerade bei Giraldus gelesen oder in Caerleon 


gehért habe; denn derartige miirchenziige sind in England tiberhaupt 
seit dem 12n jahrhundert als populiir nachzuweisen.” 


But as the examples from British writers which he pro- 
ceeds to give want the loathly-lady episode, they can 
hardly—except through the fairy-love—serve to connect 
Meilerius and Thomas of Erceldoune. Other stories which 
we may cite, such as Dame Ragnell, The Marriage of Sir 
Gawain, and The Daughter of King Underwaves, though they 
demonstrate the widespread popularity of the loathly-lady, 
down even to our own day,’ lack the incidents preceding the 
transformation of the fay to a hag, and are quite uncon- 
nected with prophecy. 

So far as the prophetic elements in the story are con- 
cerned, there seems to be nothing to serve as link between 
Meilerius and Thomas of Erceldoune. It may even be that 
the correspondence of the two stories is mere coincidence, the 
result of the tendency seen throughout the British Isles to 


*“ The Daughter of King Underwaves” was written down from an 
old woman’s recital in 1860 (Campbell, Pop. Tales, m1, 403). The 
latest appearance of the hag seems to be that in Campbell’s Super- 
stitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), 
cited by Maynadier, Wife of Bath’s Tale, p. 194. It is singular 
enough that the loathly-lady theme, so popular in other forms, and 
so natural a magnet for the equally popular stories of disenchant- 
ment, should have dropped out of the ballad Thomas altogether. 
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clothe prophecy with romance.' Or, the Meilerius material 
as found in Gerald may simply have been attracted into the 
Thomas story (which told how a prophet was instructed by 
the fairy-queen) through the common idea of prophetic 
knowledge imparted to a mortal, and may have been worked 
over to conform more nearly with other loathly-damsel 
stories.” At any rate, if a popular legend of a hag asso- 
ciated with prophecy existed antecedent to Gerald’s account, 
and lingered in Wales or Scotland till it was used by our 
poet, all traces of that legend are lost. 

If we attempt to show a relationship between Thomas of 
Ereeldoune and Meilerius solely through the loathly-damsel 
incident, we find one English poem which at first sight 
seems to promise a vague connection between the two, since 
it gives the same sequence of events in the early part of the 
story as Thomas and Meilerius. In the ballad of The Knight 
and the Shepherd’s Daughter,’ as in Thomas, the heroine at 


first is beautiful and is wooed by the hero; they go on a 


journey; the lady becomes loathly (disagreeable to deal 
with); she recovers her beauty (turns out to be of noble 
rank), Again, Thomas, Meilerius and the Knight resemble 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale form of the hag-story in beginning 
the narrative with an incident of rape, but differ from it in 


*On the vogue of prophecy in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, and the forms under which it appeared, see Schofield, Eng. 
Lit., pp. 367f; Brandl, 7. of E., p. 12; O’Curry, MS. Mat., pp. 
383 ff.; Stephens, Lit. of Kymry, pp. 273, 275 ff.; Skene, The Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, 1, 436-446. 

*Cf. Maynadier, Wife of Bath’s Tale, p. 161: The “ resemblance of 
the story of Thomas to the incident of Meilyr, coupled with its 
northern location, may be due to a fusion of two legends—one of 
Welsh origin, the other of Scottish Gaelic—by a poet who recognized 
that they contained virtually the same incident.” 

*For explanation of this ballad see Maynadier, Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, pp. 260 ff. 
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making the woman of the opening scene the same one who 
undergoes the transformations of the story. Thus the three 
tales seem to form a group by themselves. But in the case 
of The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter the identification 
of the two women seems to be due to the ballad-writer’s 
desire to simplify his material, joined with some misunder- 
standing of its nature. It is, moreover, intimately connected 
with a scene at court which has no counterpart in the other 
stories. And if the identity of the two women is not a 
common trait, neither is the change from beauty to ugliness, 
which depends upon it. Meilerius and Thomas, then, stand 
alone in containing this chain of incidents; a love-scene 
between a mortal and a beautiful woman, her transformation 
into an ugly hag, and the final bestowal, through her, of « 
gift. Moreover, in The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter, 
we have, as in The Wife of Bath’s Tale, the appeal to the 
king, and, as in most English versions of the loathly-lady 
story, relationship between the hero and the king’s family. 
In lacking this group of background characters, Thoin: 
and Meilerius are nearer the simplicity of the more primitive 
transformed-hag story. 

Thus any attempt to trace relationship between Thomo: 
of Erceldoune and Meilerius through any extant popular 
story of a hag, connected or not connected with prophecy, 
breaks down. If our poet made use of any popular version 
of the Meilerius material, that version is lost. At the same 
time, our examination has brought out more sharply the 
resemblances between the two stories; the opening love- 
scene, the loss of beauty, and the gifts of prophecy and of 
true-speaking. The author of our romance would seem to 
have known the Meilerius tale in some form. But the 
version which he knew was either much closer than Geral’: 
to the typical loathly-lady story, or was altered by him 
conform more nearly to the type. 
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To sum up the points of resemblance which we have — 
found between Thomas of Erceldoune and other stories. The 
fairy love is found in Ogier, Tannhduser (a goddess here), 
Merlin, Meilerius; is connected with the hunt in Merlin 
(some versions) and Meilerius; she is taken for the Virgin 
in Ogier; she leads the hero to an underground dwelling in 
Tannhduser and in some versions of the Merlin story. There 
is an episode connected with fruit in Merlin the Wild and in 
Ogier. The hero is deceived as to the passage of time 
in Ogier. He returns to earth or is restored to sanity in 
Ogier, Tannhiuser, Merlin the Wild, Meilerius, and “Als y 
yod on a Mounday.” Prophetic knowledge or power is 
given by a supernatural person in “Als y yod” and Meile- 
rius. Truth-telling is connected with this person in Meilerius, 

Among all these stories more or less roughly correspond- 
ing to the story of Thomas of Erceldoune, it is evidently 
dangerous to pick out any one as the main source of the 
romance. Especially is it hazardous to base conclusions on 
stock incidents, such as the fairy love, unless they are 
associated with more unusual details. We may, however, 
consider these points established : that the author of 7homas 
of Ereeldoune was not acquainted with the legend of Tann- 
hiuser, or in any fundamental sense indebted to the story of 
Ogier, if indeed he knew it; that though, like every one 
else, he doubtless knew something of the Merlin cycle, he 
did not borrow from it in important particulars; that he 
very likely knew and possibly took a hint from “Als y yod 
on a Mounday ;” and that he was pretty certainly acquainted 
with the typical “loathly-lady ” story, and with some version 
of the Meilerius material, combining a transformed hag with 
prophecy and the gift of true-speaking. 


F. The other-world elements in the story, recalling, as 
they do, that ancient and popular tradition of Christian 
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literature which found its supreme expression in the Divine 
Comedy, must be separately considered. In this poem the 
roads to heaven, hell, purgatory, paradise, and apparently 
fairyland (the country is not named), are pointed out. No 
distinction is made between Christian and popular or pagan 
conceptions ; the two are placed side by side. The appear- 
ance of fairyland is readily accounted for by the nature of 
the heroine. The association of fairyland with hell, since 
both are frequently conceived as underground,’ is natural 
enough. We often find, indeed, a moral association between 
the two, as in the fiend the fairies are obliged to pay.2. On 
the other hand, fairyland, beirg a land of pleasure, is easily 
connected with the terrestrial paradise, as in Ogier. And 
given any one of the four—heaven, hell, purgatory, or 
paradise—the tendency would of course be to introduce the 
whole series. 

The oceurrence of this other-world material in a poem 


beginning with a conventional vision-induction suggests at 
first sight that there is some intimate connection between 
the two. We cannot, however, suppose that such an induc- 


’ For Paradise located in the East, see Wright, St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory, pp. 92-3; Maundevile, ch. xxx. For hell and purgatory 
underground, Owayne Myles (Englische Studien, I, p. 100); Ni. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, pp. 85, 94, 99, 102, 103; Becker, Mediaral 
Visions of Heaven and Hell, p. 58. For Fairyland underground, 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, pp. 81 ff.; Gir. Cam. Jt. Kam., 1, 8; Mapes, 
De Nug. Cur., p. 16; Sir Orfeo; Meyer and Nutt, 1, 174; Miss Paton. 
Fairy Mythology, p. 215. 

* Scott (Demonology and Witcheraft, p. 126), speaks of a man 
who, for his sins, was condemned to wander with the fairies after 
his death. The easy transition from fairies to demons is doubtless 
illustrated (if my view of the material is correct) by the demons 
who attended Meilerius. It is shown again in Thomas’s feeling (:s 
reported by the Lansdowne Ms., line 144) that the hag he sees in 
place of the lovely fay must be the devil. Cf. also Scott, Bord. 
Mins., 11, 291 ff. 
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tion as that of our poem would be used if the author’s main 
purpose were to give a view of the world beyond.’ Visions 
of heaven and hell were usually begun in other ways.’ 
Though Owen Miles visits purgatory and paradise in the 
flesh, the seer of the vision generally falls into a trance, 
and there is no preliminary walk or season-motif.’ The 
conventions of the allegorical or moral vision and of the 
other-world vision were not the same,’ and the induction 
of our romance belongs to the former class.’ At the same 
time, the roads to heaven and hell, though here not the main 
feature of the vision, might very well be an element in it. 
If a prophet is to be taken to the other world that he may 
gain authority, why not make the most of the opportunity, 
and give him the importance, not only of one who has heard 
strange predictions in his dreams, but also of one who has 
seen all these unknown realms ?° 


‘It is noteworthy that in Thomas we have only the roads to the 
different realms, with a brief characterization of each, but no de- 
scription. 

* Becker, Medieval Visions, passim; The Eleven Pains of Hell 
(E. E. T. 8., No. 49, p. 147); In Diebus Dominicis (E. E. T. 8., No. 
34, p. 41). 

‘Pearl seems to partake of both the allegorical and the other- 
world vision, in form as well as in thought. See Schofield, Nature 
and Fabrice of the Pearl, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., x1x, 162. 

“Cf. Schick in Temple of Glas, p. exix. 

5 Brandl (7. of Z., p. 131) remarks: “I 1 hat besondere tihnlich- 
keit mit dem eingange eines gedichts, welches ebenfalls eine vision 
des paradises enthilt und von Wright aus einem ms. des 15. jahr- 
hunderts in Rel. Ant. I 26 gedruckt worden ist: 


myself walkyng all alone 
Full of thoght, of joy desperat, 
To my hert makyng my mone,” ete. 


But the most attentive reading of the song printed by Wright fails 
to reveal any vision of Paardise. 

®The details of the other-world experiences of Thomas are con- 
ventional. Christian elements: For the darkness of the journey cf. 
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There is a very curious poem, in the same verse-form as 
Thomas of Erceldoune, printed by Wright in his St, Patric/’s 
t Purgatory (p. 86) from a ms. of the beginning of the fif- 
! teenth century. It is about a youth, who, desirous of 
iin learning the fate of his dead father and uncle, was guided 
| to hell and paradise by one in a white surplice. 


He led hym till a cumly hille 
The erth opynd [and] in thei yede. 


He found his father in hell. In paradise 
He led him to a fayre erber. 


The pellican and the popynjay, 

& The tomor and the turtil trew, 

1 A hundirth thousand upon hy, 

ei The nyghtyngale with notis new. 


i “He saw near at hand the tree ‘on which grew the 
appull that Adam bote,’ and from the place where the fruit 
was plucked blood issued whenever any one appeared who 
was not purified of his sins.” 


Owayne Myles (Eng. Stud., 1, p. 100); Maundeville (ed. Halliwell), 
i p. 302; for the roaring flood, Maundevile, p. 305; cf. also Becker 
(Medieval Visions, p. 61): “The loathsome flood or river is a con- 

spicuous feature in almost all detailed early Christian accounts of 
\ helL” Fairy elements: For the usual view of eating in the other 
Be world see Child, Ballads, 1, 322; Hartland, Science of Fairy-Tales, 

ch, 111; Meyer and Nutt, 1, 299; Scott, Dem. ané Witcheraft, p. 125. 
' ; For silence as a wise measure in the other world, Child, Ballads, 1, 
By 322. So ballad Thomas A 15. Sir Orfeo and his wife say nothing 
; 


when they meet in fairyland (Am. Jour. Phil., vu, 193). But 
Thomas is not told to be speechless, only to say nothing to any one 
but the fairy queen. Perhaps the object here is the secrecy so dear 
j to the fairy nature (See Brandl, 7. of H., p. 24). In general, 
“ Kings or Queens of the Otherworld, when they entered into rela- 
tions with mortals, established a sort of taboo” (Schofield, Lng. 
Lit., p. 191). On this point see Meyer and Nutt, 1, 143, 150, 29): 
Schofield, Lays of Graelent and Lanval, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 
Xv, 166. 
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He led hym forth upon [a] playne 
He was war of a pynakyll pigt. 
Sechan had he never seyne 
Of clothes of gold burnyshed brigt. 


Ther under sate a creature, 
As brigt as any son beme, 
And angels did hym gret honoure. 
“Lo! childe,” he said, “this is thyn eme! ” 


This poem may have no relation whatever to our romance, 
but it certainly offers some interesting parallelisms. Of 
correspondences in diction there are a number. Compare 
with the third line I have quoted, line 177 of Thomas: 


Scho lede hym in-till a faire herbere. 


In the arbor of Thomas, among other birds, there are also 
popinjays and nightingales. The stanzas about the youth’s 
“eme’” recall the first appearance of the fay in Thomas. 
Of her, too, it is said (ll. 47, 48) : 


Als dose pe sonne on someres daye, 
pat faire lady hir selfe scho schone. 


We might even compare lines 46 and 63 : 
Swylke one ne saghe j neuer none; 
And ole clene golde hir brydill it schone. 
But though the number of resemblances in diction is 
striking, we should not emphasize them overmuch, for the 
phrases are all more or less conventional. More important 


is the entrance to the “cumly hille,’ somewhat like that 


of Thomas. 
Scho ledde hym jn at Eldone hill, 
Vndir-nethe a derne lee.’ 


*Of course, however, this is a commonplace of fairy material. 
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Another interesting coincidence with Thomas is the “ fair 
arbor” in the other world. And the arbor is associated 
with the tree of which Adam ate—a tree which bears testi- 
mony against sinners. In Thomas of Erceldoune, although 
the true fairy-reason for denying Thomas the fruit woul: 
doubtless be that, eating it, he must remain in the other 
world, the reason stated is 
fende the will atteynt. 

If pou it plokk, sothely to saye, 

Thi soule gose to pe fyre of helle; 

It commes neuer owte or domesday, 

Bot per jn payne ay for to duelle. 


In the poem given by Wright, the tree is in the terrestrial 
paradise, exactly where it should be ;' in Thomas the inci- 
dent of the fruit is not connected with the lady’s castle, as 
we should expect in a pure fairy-tale, but immediately 
precedes the pointing out of the ways to heaven, paradise, 


ete. Finally, the two poems are alike, and different from 
other stories of visits to the Christian other-world, in con- 
ducting their hero thither in the flesh, in giving only a briet 
and general description of the place, and in treating the 
theme with an unusual, almost lyric, simplicity. 

What are we to conclude as to the relationship of these 
poems? The ms. of the shorter seems to be of about the 
same age as the Thornton and Cambridge ss. of Thoius. 
But as any poem may be much older than its Ms., one of 
these might well be antecedent to the other. If there were 
any influence of one upon the other, however, it would have 
to exist in spite of or previous to? difference of dialect. 
Granting the possibility of influence, it is a little hard w 
decide which poem is to be regarded as the source. But 
the incidents which they have in common are more vital 


*Genesis, 2, 15-17; Owayne Myles, st. 146, p. 108; second text. 
lines 527-8, p. 119. 
?In case there were an earlier version of one of the poems. 
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and essential to the shorter poem. The author of Thomas 
may, then, with this poem in mind, have added the “arbor” 
and with it the tree of knowledge, possibly also the roads 
to heaven, ete., to his hero’s other-world experiences. The 
arbor or garden,' being common to Paradise and to faéry, 
might serve to attract Christian material into a fairy-tale, or 
vice versa. The rather purposeless and clumsy way in 
which the arbor is fitted into our romance—since it directly 
follows Thomas’s demand for food, but, leaving him hungry, 
serves only to introduce the routes to heaven, ete.—suggests 
that the poet either interpolated the scene, or was fitting 
together with some difficulty parts of two or three stories. 
Taking into account the numerous points of likeness between 
the two poems, we conclude that the author of Thomas of 
Erceldoune very likely had in mind this poem, or one very 
similar. In any case, our examination of the poem has 
been instructive, as showing by analogy how the incident 
of the fruit and the arbor is probably to be understood.? It 
is plain, moreover, that whether their immediate source 
be a particular story or mere floating tradition, Thomas of 
Eveeldoune contains suggestions of Christian other-world 
description combined with romance in a fashion for which 
we find no analogy in the stories hitherto considered—“A]s 
y yod on a Mounday,” Merlin, Tannhduser, Ogier, or 
Meilerius; and that the description is handled by the poet 
with a brevity and lightness of touch almost unknown in 
religious poems on this theme.* 


*As to fairy gardens, see Meyer and Nutt, sections 6, 39, 43. 

*The ballads repeat this interpretation. May not the poet have 
intended a fusion of the Christian and the fairy conceptions, using 
the tree of knowledge because he happened to be dealing with para- 
dise (possibly by imitation of some such poem as that under con- 
sideration) but also preventing Thomas from eating, that he might 
return to give his prophecy? 

* Contrast, for example, The Eleven Pains of Hell (E. E. T. S., No. 
49, pp. 211 ff.). 
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G. To complete our study, we must examine the relation 
of the prophetic and the vision-elements in the poem to the 
rest. Certain details in this romance seem to point pretty 
clearly toward the prophecies which follow. The fairy-love 
and the sojourn in elfland may obviously be employed to 
give weight to prophecies.’ So of course may the roads 
to heaven, hell, and paradise. The “tiend to hell” or 
some other device for getting the hero back to earth is of 
value, as explaining how one lured away to fairyland, and 
so in the way of obtaining prophetic power, returned to 
earth, where he might exercise it. The gift of the tongue 
that never will lie has marked advantages for a prophet. If 
I am correct in my interpretation of the loathly-lady inci- 
dent, that, too, can be directly utilized toward the same end. 
The loathly-lady properly tests the hero and rewards him ; 
why not reward him with the gift of prophecy?? Other 
details, it is true, and some of them very characteristic, can 
hardly be shown to have any such bearing. The injunction 
to keep silence, the episode of the fruit, the journey through 
darkness and the flood, the delusion regarding the passage 
of time, the character of the lady (a huntress), the mistak- 
ing of the fay for the Virgin—no one of these relates in any 
way to the prophecy. On the other hand, none of these is 
an essential feature in the history. They are rather embel- 
lishments or “ corroborative detail.” 


*Cf. the old Irish tract of “The Champion’s Eestacy,” in which 
Conn gains knowledge of the future during what seems to be an 
other-world sojourn. (O’Curry, MS. Mat., p. 385.) The same tract 
faintly suggests the connection of fairy and Christian other-worlds 
in T. of E., for though the land whither Conn journeys seems to be 
of fairy (or pagan) character, the “Champion” is one of Adam’s 
race who has come back from death. 

?It may be remarked—though the suggestion is far-fetched—that 
the original transformed hag prophesied to the hero in the sense oi 
promising him or his descendants sovereignty (Academy, XLI, 425). 
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Putting the matter in another way, the plot of the 
romance, as we know it, is fundamentally this: A beautiful 
fay wooed by the hero turns out to be a “loathly-lady.” 
She carries off her lover to her underground home, where 
she rewards him by retucning to her beautiful form, since he 
has stood the test, has loved her despite her warning, and 
has followed at her command in spite of her distressing 
transformation. Finally she sends him back to earth, 
rewarding him further with the gift of the truthful tongue. 
Now in Meilerius we have an analogous story—recounting 
the hero’s love for a supernatural woman, her loss of beauty, 
an other-world sojourn (possibly), and the gift of truth— 
with the addition of prophetic power. The plot seems by no 
means incompatible with prophecy. As for the subordinate 
features of the story, they are, as I have shown, either 
neutral or actually in keeping with prophetic intention. It 
would appear, then, that the prophecies are not so disparate 
as Professor Child thinks them from the romance.' 

The vision-form of which we have found suggestions in 
part of the poem accords better with prophecy than with 
some features of the romance. The vision, pure and simple, 
would call almost necessarily for prophecy or some other 
kind of instruction to give it purpose.*_ On the other hand, 
the loathly-lady episode, itself quite consistent with prophecy, 
would seem incongruous in a vision. Moreover, the vision 
would naturally occupy a much shorter time than Thomas’s 
three years in Elfland; and the induction to the poem 
actually begins with “this endres day,’ thus seeming to 
throw the whole story into the recent past. One is forced 
to conclude that our poet either in the first instance used 


* Child, Ballads, 1, 319. 

* The vision used as a vehicle for prophecy is illustrated by Adam 
Davy’s Dreams about Edward II, and further by the vision of Art 
as he slept on his hunting-mound (O’Curry, MS. Mat., p. 391). 
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inconsistent conventions with considerable carelessness (as 
poets have been known to do) or put together older stories 
containing incongruous elements. 

We have now disentangled the four main threads which 
are so intricately interwoven in the fabric of Thomas—the 
story of a fay who is a “loathly-lady,” who lures her lover 
to her castle and presently sends him home, endowed with 
the truthful tongue; a glimpse of the Christian other-world ; 
suggestions of a vision of the allegorical, non-ecclesiastica| 
type; and prophecy. To the first, the fairy-story, belongs 
the general framework of the romance (whether or not it 
originally included the loathly-lady features), and the stock 
detail of fairy-lore which it has attracted to itself. The 
second accounts for the roads to heaven, hell, and purga- 
tory, and perhaps for the fair arbor and the fruit. Third, 
the vision is to be traced in the induction with its use of 
the first person, its May morning atmosphere, and its rest 
under the semely tree ; and perhaps in the passage immedi- 
ately following, which describes, still in the first person, and 
with conventional details of costume, the meeting of the 
hero and the lady. Prophecy, the fourth component of 
Thomas, appears only in the second and third fytts, but 
relates itself readily to each of the other three. No one of 
the four sorts of miterial, as has been shown, is in any 
sense the invention of the author. 

Analyzing the poem, part by part, we may divide it thus: 
opening in the vision-manner, lines 25 to 72, with which we 
should perhaps connect lines 693-694; view of the other- 
world, 171-222; prophecy, 301-304, 323-700; loathly-lady 
story, lines 97-140, 233-236 (or—if we accept the curious 
passage interpolated in the Lansdowne Ms.—233-—252), 309- 
322; general frame-work of a fairy-love and fairyland 
sojourn, easy enough to combine with most of the other 
elements, all other passages in the poem. The demarcation 
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of different sorts of material is, however, extremely diffi- 
cult ; and our analysis demonstrates chiefly the close texture 
of the whole. 

Are we to believe that the poem in its present form, so 
cunningly wrought of various material, is the production of 
the original author, or a working over of earlier pieces? 
The mere variety of material is in itself inconclusive. We 
must take into account, however, the two singular facts of 
the change of person from first to third at line 72, and back 
to first for a moment in line 276; and the references to a 
“storye” in lines 83 and 123. Four hypotheses present 
themselves: (a) the changes of person are due to corruption 
of the text, the references to a story being a literary device ; 
(b) both the change of person and the references to a story 
are devices of the poet; (ec) the first change of person and 
the hints of a story are to be set down to literary artifice, 
the second change of person to corruption of the text ; 
(d) these peculiarities result from imperfect welding together 
or working over of an older story or stories. 

None of these theories admits of rigorous verification. 
It will appear, however, that the two last are better founded 
than the others. Though (a) might account for line 276, 
the change at line 72 seems too marked, and the new form 
too consistently held, to be due to mere blundering. Both 
(b) and (c) have considerable plausibility, but (c) is prefer- 
able as offering a more satisfactory explanation of the 
apparent slip in line 276. All these three—/a), (b), and 
(c)—leave out of account the inconsistencies in subject- 
matter already noted. Lastly, (d) is supported, though 
hardly proved, by certain features of the passages in ques- 
tion. The first change of person, considered in connection 
with the style of the opening passage, suggests at once a 
patching together of a vision about a fairy-lady, and some 
story in the third person. The change in line 276, 
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Till one a daye, so hafe I grace, 
My lufly lady sayde to mee, 


is not so easily accounted for. It may be due—even on the 
hypothesis assumed for the moment—to corruption of the 
text. Or we may have here—in spite of the discrepancy 
in time, a discrepancy less violent than that between 
“endres daye” and “three years”—a fragment of the 
vision we have postulated. Again, the lines may indicate 
imperfect assimilation of still another story in the first 
person. This, by the way, would hardly be the same as 
the “storye” quoted in other passages of our romance, 
since a writer putting together two stories in the first person 
would scarcely introduce the third person. The references 
to a “storye,” if they can be identified with any specific 
part of the material, seem to belong to the loathly-lady 
episode. The second reference occurs in the midst of one 
of the loathly-lady scenes. The first is connected with the 
meeting of the fay, mistaken for the Virgin, at Eldon tree 
—an incident which, being conventional, might easily have 
been part of one “story” with the second. It is possible, 
then, to postulate’ at least two sources: a vision of a lady 
and an other-world experience, a vehicle for prophecy ; 
and a loathly-lady story, probably much like the tale of 
Meilerius. In this way (d) may explain not only the 
changes of person and the allusions to the story, but also 
the incongruities of the poem. 

It is clear that we may dismiss (a) and (b) as leaving too 
much out of account. Whether one decides for (c) or (d) 
will largely depend on how strongly one feels the discrepan- 
cies and incongruities which have been pointed out: (c) 
convicts the original poet, gifted though he evidently was 
with artistic feeling, of rather careless workmanship ; («) 
supposes a poet who worked over and adapted material with 
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some heedlessness as to details, but with great skill. One 
fact, however, so far as it has weight, is in favor of the 
former view—the uniform quality of the verse. There are 
no marked changes in meter or rime-scheme to indicate 
patching. 

In either case, we cannot hope to trace precisely the 
growth of the romance. If we adopt (c), we may surmise 
some such process as this: A popular tradition of a visit by 
Thomas to fairyland may very well have existed before the 
poem was written. (Unless, however, such a story were 
attached to Thomas’s name, or had some unusual feature, 
it could never be shown to be the basis of our romance ; the 
motif is too common). Given the bare outlines of such a 
story about Thomas, the writer may have taken a hint from 
the “Als y yod on a Mounday,”’—which combines prophecy 
in dialogue-form with a visit to a sort of fairy castle— 
and may then have added the Meilerius material from 
some source. The three stories would naturally be drawn 
together by the connection between prophecy and faéry 
common to them all. Suppose there were no such tradition, 
at that time, concerning Thomas; he was nevertheless a 
renowned prophet, whose name was valuable as authority, 
and the machinery of the poem could still be furnished by 
the other two stories.’ The vision-induction might be a 
literary flourish, and the Christian other-world material, 
from current tradition or from a story similar to that of 
the youth who went to Paradise, added merely by way of 
elaboration. For such details as the tiend to hell the 
writer had only to draw upon popular folk-lore. Finally, 


*It is much to be desired that we have some popular utterance 
on the name True Thomas. If any tradition accounting for the 
name has existed apart from the ballad and the romance, the name 
may be independent of the whole Meilerius story. If so, it might 
nevertheless attract the Meilerius material into the story of Thomas. 
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the prophetic fytts may have been written, in their present 
form, at the same time and by the same author as the 
romance, though they may have been largely made up of 
earlier scraps of prophecy. 

Our most complex hypothesis, (d), accounting for the 
peculiarities of the poem by imperfect assimilation of 
earlier works, offers us almost an unchartered freedom of 
speculation. 

1. The writer of the original poem may have used all 
the material now included in it, gathering it from various 
popular sources, but may have put the whole into the form 
of a vision. A later writer might have worked this over, 
introducing the third person almost anywhere, but retaining 
the induction. 

2. But certain parts of the material seem better adapted 
than others to the vision-form. As has already been pointed 
out, the chronology of the story is confused. It begins with 
“this endres daye,” and goes on with the events of three 
years. The loathly-lady story may be conceived as appear- 
ing in a vision, but not very readily. The vision, moreover, 
being a didactic form, would be cumbered by the wealth of 
incident given in the present romance, and would doubtless 
proceed much more briefly and directly to the business in 
hand. The apparition of a lady who should take the hero to 
the other-world and speak prophecies to him—suggested per- 
haps by “Als y yod on a Mounday,” and by popular stories 
of fays, possibly already connected with Thomas—would be 
machinery enough for the vision.’ And such a lady we find 
intimately associated with the vision-like opening passage. 
This lady might explain the geography of the other world 


*May the vision account, at least in part, for the fact that the 
lady is nowhere classified as fay or what not? It is only in the 
ballads that she is called Queen of Elfland. 
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to Thomas, by way of giving him greater authority. Such 
a vision as this might have been the vehicle for the Halidon 
Hill propheey of 1333 which Murray postulates.’ 

The lady of this supposed vision has two points of contact, 
perhaps, with the Meilerius story. First, obviously, her 
connection with propheey. Second, and more doubtful, the 
huntress character which she evidently possessed, which is 
emphasized in almost the first lines of the romance. If 
there is really some such character belonging to the fays of 
Meilerius’ acquaintance, this might serve to attach them to 
the other legend. A later writer, seeing the possibilities of 
the Meilerius material, might add it to the rest. And here 
we have a motive for the working over suggested by the 
changes in person. For why work over the whole, unless 
to add fresh material? With the working over, we should 
have the third person, the loathly-lady incident, 7. ¢., the 
“storye,” and the gift of the truthful tongue.? At the same 
time, through oversight on the part of the poet, the con- 
fusions in chronology which we have noted may have crept 
in. Thomas’s three-year stay in Elfland, and the tiend to 
hell which was the occasion of his dismissal—details readily 
associated with other-world visits—might be added out of a 
desire to embellish the narrative. 

3. The original vision may have been even simpler and 
more purely of fairy character than has been suggested above, 


*And would not a shorter story than our present romance accord 
better with the shorter prophecy? 

*It may now seem more remarkable than before that the loathly- 
lady has entirely disappeared from the ballads. But the ballad 
writer might not see her connection with “the truthful tongue.” In 
the prophecies, too, he had no interest. Nor is it strange that the 
loathly-lady episode has dropped out of the later prophetic poems 
based on 7. of E., when we consider that the narrative element in 
those poems is simplified almost to the point of extinction. 
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and the Christian other-world details may have been added 
later, perhaps at the same time as the Meilerius material. 

If we adopt (2) or (3), we may suppose that around the 
nucleus of the Halidon Hill prophecy fresh predictions were 
gathered, either at the same time the Meilerius story was 
added, or before, or later. However that may be, the con- 
nection of the prophecies with a “lady” is plain throughout. 
They are spoken in answer to questions put by Thomas, and 
the third fytt closes with the promise of the lady to meet 
Thomas at Huntley banks. The author or redactor of the 
poem in its present form clearly had every intention of com- 
bining romance and prophecy. 

It is plain that we can only suggest possibilities, and can 
never trace exactly the stages through which Thomas of L- 
celdoune developed, either in the hands of its sole author—it 
we assume his existence—or in the hands of a series of poets 
and redactors. Nor can we, by the most patient investi- 
gation, demonstrate a servile following, by the poet of the 
romance as we know it, of any known story. Hints he 
doubtless gathered here and there; much of his material 
was literary commonplace. He handled it all with freedom 
and individuality. 

JOSEPHINE M. BuRNHAM. 
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XVIUI.—ITALY IN ENGLISH POETRY.’ 


In ways innumerable in the course of the past four or five 
centuries Italy has influenced the thoughts and feelings of 
Englishmen. The full history of this influence is yet to be 
written. And naturally enough, for Italy appeals variously 
to the student of archeology, to the historian, to the artist, 
to the poet, and to the mere tourist in search of amusement. 
No landscapes more exquisite can be found in the world 
than some portions of Italy ; no city can fill the peculiar 
place of Rome or Florence or Venice ; and nothing can sur- 
pass the subtle witchery of Capri and Sicily and some of the 
half-forgotten hill towns ruined ages ago. 

Italy has for centuries drawn streams of travellers from 
all over the world. At the time of the Renaissance Italy 
became the University of Europe and the one unrivaled 
center of the new culture. This initial supremacy did not 
continue undisputed, and, in the course of a generation or 
two, passed in part to other lands. But Italy retained for 
a variety of reasons its preéminence as a land of fascination, 


1This paper makes no pretence to rival the detailed studies that have 
been made of two or three of the poets who have pictured Italy in their 
verse. It aims rather at a general survey, and it must sacrifice a good 
deal of detail for the sake of a wider view. 

The material for this paper has been gathered by an independent exam- 
ination of English poetry from about 1525 to 1890. Longfellow’s Poems of 
Places, Boston, 1876-1879, cormprises 31 volumes, 18mo., of which three 
are on Italy. This collection contains but a portion of the English poems 
dealing with Italy, and it includes translations from Greek, Latin, German, 
and Italian writers. Another collection has just appeared, under the edi- 
torship of Robert Haven Shaufiler, Through Italy with the Poets, with selec- 
tions ‘‘ranging from Homer and Pindar to Arthur Symons and William 
Vaughan Moody.’’ Two recent books, neither of which I have consulted, 
are Anna Benneson McMahon’s Florence in the Poetry of the Brownings, 
and Helen A. Clarke’s Browning’s Italy. 421 
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and by its natural beauty, its art, its architecture, its learn- 
ing, its romantic history, its brilliant society and manif{i)\< 
forms of entertainment, attracted visitors of the most diverse 
type. 

Among the strangers who early made their way to Italy 
Englishmen were conspicuous for their numbers, their 
rank, and their wealth. Multitudes of Englishmen wen: 
by sea to Naples or made the long, hard journey over the 
Alps, being carried by stalwart mountaineers over the 
dangerous passes, and in the land of Ciree, as Ascham calls 
it, they fed upon the new learning or yielded to the danger- 
ous allurements that beset them on every side. 

The Italian journey naturally varied in popularity from 
one generation to another, and it was now and then inter- 
rupted by war. But for several centuries there has been 
substantially the same unceasing current of travel setting 
towards Italy from England. The travel in the last 
hundred years has been larger than ever, but the conditions 
under which it has been performed mark off the nineteenth 
century from any of its predecessors. The eighteenth con- 
tury established a standard of comfort which has steadily 
risen ever since, and which has enticed the poet of limited 
means to Italy along with the ordinary traveller. 

We have now to consider a striking fact. One might 
have expected that the Revival of Learning and the rapidly 
growing familiarity with Latin classics, the popularity o! 
Italian literature, and the increasing fondness for travel in 
Italy would have led to frequent poetic treatment of Italian 
scenes. But although there is a superfluity of classical 
allusion, there is singularly little poetic description of Italy 
for the greater part of three centuries." The trend of litera- 


' “Tt was this presence of danger, as well as of personal inconvenience o! 
travelling, which perhaps delayed for so long the appreciation of natura! 
beauties. The interest in scenery and landscape on the part of the Eng- 
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ture was in another direction ; and the delineation of a scene 
or a land for its own sake we must recognize as a compara- 
tively modern affair. 

In the three centuries from 1500 to 1800, notwithstanding 
the notable interest in Italy as evidenced in a great variety 
of ways, the number of English poems written in that 
period that have Italy as their theme can be numbered on 
the fingers. The dramatists, it is true, often lay the scenes 
of their plays in Italy, because in many cases the stories 
they borrow are Italian, and they are almost inevitably 
compelled now and then to depict an Italian scene. But 
the poets in general either ignore Italy altogether or touch 
it only incidentally in passing. As we approach our own 
time, however, we find the poems on Italy increasing 
in number until they cannot be enumerated in detail in 
a paper as brief as the present one. 

Our main topic, then, by the mere force of facts, is nine- 
teenth century poetry on Italy. But we must spend a few 
words upon the earlier attempts. 

While noting the rarity of early poems on Italy we may 
observe that there seem to have been in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries about as many English poems on 
Italy as on France or Germany or Spain or Egypt. But 
Englishmen were writing poems about their own land. 
Besides what we find in the dramatists we may note 
Warner’s great, or, I should say, bulky, poem, A/bion’s 
England; and there is also Drayton’s Polyolbion, both 
associating different parts of England with various legends 
and historic tales. Why should there have been such a 


lish travellers in Italy was certainly not very pronounced. They noticed 
the general situation of each city, and at times made a few remarks on the 
beauty of the locality, but their observation of nature fell behind all their 
other comments; the real attraction they found in Italy lay in other 
directions.”’—Einstein, Italian Renaissance in England, p. 134. 
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dearth of poems on Italy? It could not be because men 
were not thinking of Italy,' for they thought of few things 
so often. The question cannot be fully answered. But the 
fact remains that such poems were scarcely attempted until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and even then, 
with one or two exceptions, might about as well have been 
unwritten. 

We must, however, turn from these general considerations 
to the poems themselves. The only sixteenth century Eng- 
lish poem on Italy—apart from the bits found in plays— 
is a version of du Bellay’s poem on The Ruines of Rone. 
This version appeared in 1569, and is printed in Edmund 
Spenser’s works. If it is really his, it is one of his early 
exercises in translation. The theme is one in harmony with 
the classical taste of the Renaissance. The poem is a series 
of thirty-three sonnets and contains comparatively little 
description but many reflections on the marvellous history 
of Rome as suggested by the scattered fragments of once 
mighty structures. 

In a characteristic line or two we catch the tone of the 
entire poem. 

‘Thou stranger, which for Rome in Rome here seekest, 
And nought of Rome in Rome perceiv’st at all, 
These same olde walls, olde arches which thou seest, 


Olde Palaces, is that which Rome men call. 
Beholde what wreake, what ruine, and what wast.’’? 


1Sir Philip Sidney was on the Continent two years in his youth, much of 
the time at Venice. His work was profoundly influenced by Italian 
culture, but there is no picture of Italy in any of his verse. Cf. S. Lee, 
Great Englishmen, p. 73. 

‘¢ Nearly all the English poets had then travelled abroad, and Walling- 
ton even gave advice to such of his travellers in Italy as were anxious to 
follow the muse.’’—Einstein, Italian Renaissance in England, p. 339. 

See the whole of Einstein’s third chapter, and also Garnett and Gosse, 
Engl. Lit., 1, 241; Maugham, The Book of Italian Travel, 1580-1900, Lon- 
don, 1903. 

? Stanza m1, lines 1-5, 
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It must be confessed that in view of the marvellous influ- 
ence that Italy exerted upon English thought and English 
literature in the sixteenth century we might have expected 
more on this theme than this single translated poem, but 
there is nothing else except the scattered bits in the 
dramatists." 


1The dramatists are not included in the scope of this paper, but I must 
find space for the following remarks on the relation of Shakespeare to 
Italy and Italian themes. 

‘“‘Tt seems unlikely that Shakespeare ever set foot on the Continent of 
Europe in either a private or a professional capacity.’’—S. Lee, Great 
Englishmen of the 16th Century, p. 298. 

And yet, as the author hastens to add: ‘‘ To Italy—especially to cities 
of northern Italy, like Venice, Padua, Verona, Mantua, and Milan— 
Shakespeare makes frequent and familiar reference, and he supplies many 
a realistic portrayal of Italian life and sentiment. But the fact [of various 
blunders] renders it almost impossible that he could have gathered his 
knowledge of Northern Italy from personal observation. Shakespeare 
doubtless owed all his knowledge of Italy to the verbal reports of travelled 
friends and to Italian books, the contents of which he had a rare power 
of assimilating and vitalising. The glowing light which his quick imagina- 
tion shed on Italian scenes lacked the literal precision and detailed 
accuracy with which first-hand exploration must have endowed it.’’— 
p. 299. 

“‘With Italy—the Italy of the Renaissance—his writings show him to 
have been in full sympathy through the whole range cf his career. The 
name of every city of modern Italy which had contributed anything to the 
enlightenment of modern Europe finds repeated mention in his plays. 
Florence and Padua, Milan and Mantua, Venice and Verona are the most 
familiar scenes of Shakespearian drama. To many Italian cities or dis- 
tricts definite characteristics that are perfectly accurate are allotted. 
Padua, with its famous university, is called the nursery of the arts; Pisa 
is renowned for the gravity of its citizens; Lombardy is the pleasant 
garden of great Italy. The mystery of Venetian waterways excited 
Shakespeare’s curiosity. The Italian word ‘traghetto,’ which is reserved 
in Venice for the anchorage of gondolas, Shakespeare transferred to his 
pages under the slightly disguised form of ‘ traject.’ ’’—p. 303. 

See also pp. 304-307 for other evidence of Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
Italy and Italian literature. 

“Tn no less than five plays the action passes in Rome. Not only is the 
ancient capital of the world the scene of the Roman plays Titus Andronicus, 
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In the seventeenth century the gleanings are almost as 
scanty. William Drummond has ten lines Upon a Bay 
Tree Not Long Since Growing in the Ruins of Virgil’s Tom, 
but he attempts no description. Davenant, in his unread- 
able poem, Gondibert, u, 1, gives us a picture of “ Verona, 
by the poet’s pencil drawn ;”’ and mentions Brescia, 1, 1, 5, 
Bergamo, 1, 1, 11, 3, “the Ubsan bay,” 1, 5, ete., but apart 
from his attempt to describe Verona he presents no deserip- 
tion worthy the name and little of anything else essentially 
Italian besides the names of places and characters. We 
may, however, be grateful that the piece is no longer. 

The one really striking passage on an Italian theme in 
the seventeenth century is Milton’s description of Rome in 
Paradise Regained. Yet even this is not Rome as Milton 
really saw it, but as he conceived it to exist in the time of 
Christ. Then there ‘s Milton’s sonnet, On the Late Massaci 
in Piedmont, which has little local color, and, lastly, his 
famous lines on Vallombrosa, perhaps more often quoted 
than any others in Paradise Lost : 

‘Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 


In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades, 
High overarched, embower.”’ 


I, 302-304. 

For the seventeenth century we have but one more name 
to consider, Dryden. He was no traveller, and what lic 
knew of Italy he got at second hand, but in his translation: 
from Boecaccio he treated with free hand two themes deal- 
ing with Italian life and scenery. The first tale, Sigismond 


Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and Antony and Cleopatra, but in Cymbeline much 
that is important to the plot is developed in the same surroundings. Of 
all the historic towns of northern Italy can the like story be told.’’—). 
311. 

On this question, see also, Einstein, Italian Renaissance in England, pp. 
369-372. 

‘Chambers, English Poets, v. 691. 
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and Guiscardo, has its scene at Salerno, but it is not par- 
ticularly vivid in portraying the place. In Theodore and 
Honoria, on the other hand, he displays considerable skill 
in picturing the Pineta and other characteristic features of 
the region about Ravenna. Nothing could more completely 
prove, than does this enumeration, that the attention of 
poets was directed to other things. Most of the poets were 
classically educated and might have been as much expected 
to write about Italy as about anything else; but for some 
reason they did not. 

The eighteenth century contribution, as far as mere 
quantity goes, is far larger than that of the two preceding 
centuries, though for the most part the quality is nothing 
to boast of. But as indicating the trend of literature, some 
of them are worth noting. The much-abused eighteenth 
century, prosaic and commonplace as it was, took an 
interest in a great many things. Among the things that 
appealed to contemplative and artistic natures were ruins, 
—particularly if artificial—and sooner or later ruins found 
their way into poetry. We have a succession of poetic 
exercises, of no special inspiration, that deal either wholly 
or in part with the wrecks that time has wrought and 
minister to the feeling of melancholy so dear to the poets 
of a century or two ago. 

First in point of time is Addison’s famous Letter from 
Italy. It is difficult to share the enthusiasm of Addison’s 
contemporaries for this production, which, to modern taste, 
appears to be the most conventional of commonplace industri- 
ously translated into glittering generality. The trail of the 
vicious eighteenth century poetic diction is over the whole 
piece. No one now reads it except as a task—and few at 
that. And yet, it is polished and graceful, and now and 
then suggests that Addison has really seen what he is trying 
to describe. 
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But in general the picture is blurred. Take these lines 
on the Coliseum : 


‘*Tmmortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my soul a thousand passions strive 
When Rome’s exalted beauties I desery 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 
An amphitheatre’s amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 
That on its public shows unpeopled Rome 
And held uncrowded nations in its womb : 
Here pillars rough with sculpture pierce the skies : 
And here the proud triumphal arches rise, 
Where the old Romans deathless acts displayed 
Their base degenerate progeny upbraid.’’ 

Addison’s prose has the elastic grace of the conversation 
of the polished man of the world: his verse is stiff and 
formal, and displays all the faults of the attempted poetry 
of his day. 

Addison’s example was followed in all its pompous 
vagueness by more than one writer of verse and, in a few 
instances, by genuine poets. In 1715 Alexander Pope 
wrote an Epistle to Mr. Addison Occasioned by his Dialogues 
on Medals.' The Dialogues were not then published, but 
were handed about in manuscript. Pope was never in 
Italy, yet his pictures of Rome, drawn in the conven- 
tional eighteenth century style, are quite as vivid as 
Addison’s own. 

‘*See the wild Waste of all-devouring years ! 
How Rome her own sad Sepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples spread ! 
The very Tombs now vanish’d like their dead ! 
Imperial wonders rais’d on Nations spoil’d, 
Where mix’d with Slaves the groaning Martyr toil’d: 
Huge Theatres, that now unpeopled Woods, 
Now drain’d a distant country of her Floods : 
Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride survey, 


Statues of men, scarce less alive than they !”’ 
ll. 1-10. 


1 Moral Essays, Epistle v, ed. Ward. 
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With varying degrees of dulness one poet after another 
touched more or less briefly on Italy. We have, for ex- 
ample, from John Hughes (1677-1720) a few lines in his 
poem, The Court of Neptune,’ which seem to require no 
inspiring source beyond a classical dictionary : 

‘hence Tiber takes his course ; 
Hence rapid Rhodanus his current pours ; 


And, issuing from his urn, majestic Padus roars ; 
And Alpheus seeks, with silent pace, the lov’d Sicilian shores.’’ 


The poet Akenside was never in Italy, but he was classi- 
cally educated and could therefore safely venture upon an 
occasional classic allusion or partly borrowed description. 
One or two such appear in his Odes : 

‘*Mark, how the dread Pantheon stands, 
Amid the domes of modern hands : 


Amid the toys of idle state, 
How simple, how severely great. 


I care not that in Arno’s plain, 
Or on the sportive banks of Seine,”’ ? ete. . 


To produce such lines, no long journey over the Alps was 
required. 

Among the crowds of titled Englishmen who made the 
grand tour and visited Italy we may note Lord Lyttleton, 
who in 1730 addressed An Epistle to Mr. Pope from Rome,’ 
In this production he assures Mr. Pope that ‘“‘The muses 
fly from Baise, Umbria’s plain,” and elsewhere, and 


‘*To Thames’s flowery borders they retire 
And kindle in the breast the Roman fire.’’ 


He laments in proper form over “ Unhappy Italy,” but he 
tells us very little about it. 


*Chambers, English Poets, x, 14. 
* Book 1, No. 18. 
*Chambers, English Poets, x1v, 174. 
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Another English visitor to France and Italy in 1730 and 
i 1731 was James Thomson, who was there as travelling 
i companion to Charles Richard Talbot, eldest son of Sir 
i Charles Talbot. Thomson had already made his reputation 
t as the author of The Seasons and now tried his hand on a 
| classical theme. This was his Liberty,’ a subject which at 
first thought might seem not unsuited to the poet. But the 
result is not very happy. He knows his English landscape, 
and he can paint it in truthful colors, even though he 
i generally lays them on too thickly. But his pictures of 
Italy are conventional and vague. [If he is familiar with 
iy Italy, one would hardly suspect the fact on reading his 
if poem. In his verses on Rome, in Liberty, Part m1, scarcely 
a line or an epithet can be found that is really descriptive. 
All is commonplace and in the traditional style. Italy is 
viewed as a land that has failen from its high estate and 
become the prey of the spoiler. The prevailing note is one 
of depression : 

‘Mark the desponding race, 

Of occupation void, as void of hope.’’ 


A few lines in Ancient and Modern Italy are fresher than 
ae the rest and suggest that the writer is describing what he 
has actually seen, but, taken as a whole, the poem is a 
decided failure. It won few readers, even in its own day, 
and it drew a not undeserved sneer from Dr. Johnson. 

The only really notable eighteenth century poem of its 

i class is Dyer’s on The Ruins of Rome (1740), a title antici- 
ee pated by du Bellay in 1558. John Dyer was a landscape 
Hit painter, as well as a poet, and had spent considerable time in 


1 The First Part of this poem was published late in December, 1734, the 


me ty Second and Third Parts in 1735, and the Fourth and Fifth Parts in 1736. 
a i A good deal of the portion dealing with Ancient and Modern Iialy in 
$° [fF Liberty, Part I, is merely a reflection of the author’s classical reading and 
i i shows little trace of actual observation. 
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Italy. Before writing this poem he had already published 
his Grongar Hill' and was recognized as an author. Dyer 
is a genuine poet, though not a great one, but he is fettered 
in his movement by the stiff poetic diction of the eighteenth 
century. In the style of the time he has his fling at luxury, 
as the 

“* Bane of elated life, of affluent states,’’ 


and he periphrastically mentions oysters as, 
‘‘Neptunian Albion’s high testaceous food.’’ 


Every page suggests a reminiscence of Milton or Thom- 
son. But there is, nevertheless, in Dyer’s verse much of 
the simple, unobtrusive beauty which is often present in 
work done with honesty guided by discrimination. He 
attempts to describe what he has actually seen, and he 
views Rome with the eye of a painter and a poet. In form, 
too, the poem follows the blank verse of Thomson rather 
than the rigid rhyming couplet of Pope. 

Dyer dwells, as his subject suggests, upon what is forlorn 
and waste; he is mournful at the sight of the destruction 
spread round him, and in general introduces considerable of 
the standard eighteenth century melancholy. 


‘*Fall’n, fall’n, a silent heap; her heroes all 
Sunk in their urns ; behold the pride of pomp, 
The throne of nations fall'n ; obscure in dust ; 
Ev’n yet majestical.’’ 


He notes “the Theban obelisc” lying deep in dust ; 
“grey-mould’ring temples ;” the ruins on the Palatine Hill; 
the roar of the waters in the ancient sewers of Tarquin. 
He muses on the great men who once trod the place before 


‘Printed in a collection issued by Richard Savage in 1726, and revised 
and published separately in 1727. 
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him—Scipio, Marius, Pompey, Cesar, Brutus, Tully. From 
the Palatine he views the amphitheatre. 


‘*Mountainous pile! o’er whose capacious womb 
Pours the broad firmament its varied light ; 
While from the central floor the seats ascend 
Round above round, slow-wid’ ning to the verge, 
A circuit vast and high.”’ 


He turns to the Pantheon, which he has evidently studied 
closely. He observes, 


‘* How range the taper columns, and what weight 
Their leafy brows sustain.’’ 


We cannot accompany the poet on his entire itinerary 
through the city, and we can note only a striking passage 
or two. He has a genuine inspiration when he sees, 


‘From yon blue hills 
Dim in the clouds, the radiant aqueducts 
Turn their innumerable arches o’ er 
The spacious desert, bright’ ning in the sun, 
Proud and more proud, in their august approach : 
High o’er irriguous vales and woods and towns, 
Glide the soft whispering waters in the wind, 
And here united pour their silver streams 
Among the figur’d rocks, in murm’ ring falls, 


Musical ever.’’ 


He is likewise moved at sight of Vespasian’s Temple of 
Peace, of which, 


‘* Three nodding isles remain ; the rest an heap 
Of sand and weeds ; her shrines, her radiant roofs 
And columns proud, that from her spacious floor, 
As from a shining sea, majestic rose 
An hundred foot aloft, like stately beech 
Around the brim of Dion’s glassy lake, 
Charming the mimick painter: on the walls 
Hung Salem’s sacred spoils ; the golden board, 
And golden trumpets, now conceal’d, entomb’d 
By the sunk roof.—O’er which in distant view 
Th’ Etruscan mountains swell, with ruins crown’d 
Of ancient towns ; and blue Soracte spires, 
Wrapping his sides in tempests.”” 
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Striking, too, is the picture when, 


‘Cool ev’ning comes ; the setting sun displays 
His visible great round between yon tow’rs, 
And through two shady cliffs.’’ 


Had he maintained this level throughout the five or six 
hundred lines of the poem, we should have to claim for 
him a place among the foremost of the poets who have 
striven to picture Italy. But Dyer cannot break away, 
except now and then, from the manner of the eighteenth 
century, and his work is notable mainly as a foretaste of 
better things. 

I cannot take space for detailed comment upon a con- 
siderable number of poems, or what were meant for poems, 
that mention Italy or Italian cities. They are all alike 
insignificant as poetry, though they are now and then 
sharply satirical." 


‘For the sake of completeness I cite the following titles. There are 
probably others that I have overlooked. 

1. Arno’s Vale. A Song. Written at Florence on the Death of the Last 
Grand Duke of Tuseany of the Medici Family, by Charles Duke of Dorset. 
Dodsley, Poems (1783), Supplement, 11, 292, 293. This merely mentions 
Arno’s silver stream ’’ and ‘‘ Arno’s vale.’’ 

2. An Epistle from a Swiss Officer to his Friend at Rome. Dodsley, Poems, 
(1763), 11, 58-61. The Swiss boasts of the freedom of his own land and 
scorns to ‘‘sell himself to Rome and slavery.’’ This is the burden of the 
whole piece: Italy is enslaved—‘‘ Who fights for tyrants is his country’s 
foe.”’ 

3. On a Bay-Leaf, pluck’d from Virgil’s Tomb near Naples, 1736, 
by ——. Dodsley, Poems, 111, 268, 269. Of this, nothing is Italian but 
the title. 

4. To the Memory of a Gentleman, Who died on his Travels to Rome, 
written in 1738 by the Rev. Dr. Shipley (now Bishop of St. Asaph). 
Dodsley, Poems (1763), v, 256, 257. This merely mentions the Tiber and 

last remains 
Of ancient art ; fair forms exact 
In sculpture, columns, and the mould’ ring bulk 
Of theatres,’’ etc. 


5. An Epistle from Florence, To T. A. Esqr.; Tutor to the Earl of P—. 
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A piece by Gilbert West, On the Abuse of Travelling,’ 
deserves no attention as poetry, but is worth noting as 
illustrating certain conceptions common to eighteenth century 
poets. The style is in imitation of Spenser. 


‘* For long, to visit her once-honoured seat 
The studious sons of learning have forbore : 
Who whilom thither ran with pilgrim feet 
Her venerable relics to adore, 

And load their bosom with the sacred store, 
Whereof the world large treasure yet enjoys. 
But sithence she declin’d from wisdom’s lore, 
They left her to display her pompous toys 
To virtuosi vain and wonder-gaping boys.’’ 


After describing the methods of the ciceroni, he proceeds : 


Written in the Year 1740. By the Honorable . Dodsley, Poems, i, 
75-89. This contains some very severe satire on the oppression of Italy 
by the church and by great lords. 
6. To Mr. For, written at Florence. By the late Lord H—-y. Dodsley, 
Poems, 111, 187-189. This presents nothing on Italy except— 
‘Or thro’ the tainted air of Rome’s parch’d plains, 
Where Want resides, and Superstition reigns.’’ 
7. Ode to the Genius of Italy, occasioned by the Earl of Corke’s going Abrow’. 
By Mr. J. Duncombe, Dodsley’s Poems (1782), v1, 284-286. There is 


nothing really Italian in this poem. But the Genius of Italy is urged 1 
rear his drooping head and put on an olive crown, — 


3 
a 


‘* For see! a noble guest appears,’’ etc. 
8. Virgil’s Tomb, Naples, 1741. Anonymous. Dodsley, Poems (1765), 
Iv, 110-115. A conventional piece, steeped in eighteenth century diction 
and sentiment. The author can get not a crumb of comfort : 


‘*To groaning slaves those fragrant meads belong, 
Where Tully dictated, and Maro sung. 


Alas! how changed !—dejected and forlorn ! 
The mistress of the world become the scorn !’’ 


1 Chambers, English Poets, x1t1, 175-180. West was born very early 
the eighteenth century and died in 1755. The poem mentioned alvove 
contains fifty-eight stanzas of nine lines each. 
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‘‘Which when the Fairy heard, he sigh’d full dear, 
And casting round his quick discerning eye, 
At every deal he dropt a many tear, 
As he the stately buildings mote descry 
Baths, theatres, and fanes, in mouldering fragments lie. 


‘‘ And, oh, imperial city !’’ then he said, 
“ How art thou tumbled from thine Alpine throne !”’ 


There follows more lament over the “woeful plight” of 
modern, as compared with ancient, Rome. 

Another bit of satire on the grand tour appears in The 
Modern Fine Gentleman,' written in the year 1746. 


‘‘ Just broke from school, pert, impudent, and raw, 
Expert in Latin, more expert in taw, 
His honour posts o’er Italy and France, 
Measures St. Peter’s dome, and learns to dance. 
Thence having quick thro’ various countries flown, 
Glean’d all their follies, and expos’d his own, 
He back returns, a thing so strange all o’er, 
As never ages past produc’d before.’’ 


We may remark in passing that Joseph Warton in an Ode 
to a Gentleman on his Travels? has a few references to “ Vir- 
gil’s laurell’d tomb,” to “smooth Clitumnus’ banks,” and to 


That their cleft piles on Tyber’s plains present.’’ 


He illustrates the prevailing temper of the eighteenth century 
poets in his reflections on the state of ruin in Italy. But his 
poem on The Enthusiast: or the Lover of Nature,’ written in 
1740, is wholly romantic in spirit and in a line or two 
reveals Warton’s delight in the beauty and grandeur of 
Italian landscape. 

“Yet let me choose some pine-topt precipice, 


Abrupt and shaggy, whence a foamy stream, 
Like Anio, tumbling roars.’’ 


'Dodsley, Poems, 11, 167-171. Cf. also Pope, Dunciad, 1v, 293-321. 
*Chambers, English Poets, 165. 
Dodsley, Poems, 111, 99-108. 
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It is a matter of regret that, among our poems on Italy, 
we have practically nothing from Thomas Gray. He was 
abroad in 1739 and 1740 as the travelling companion of 
Horace Walpole, and he described Italy accurately and 
entertainingly in his personal letters. But nothing on Italy, 
apart from a line here and there, appears in his poems, 
except in the Fragment of a Latin Poem on the Gaurus and 
the short Farewell to Florence. Gray was one of the few 
eighteenth century poets with a genuine feeling for natural 
scenery, and he was prepared by his intimate knowledge of 
the country and his keen appreciation of its varied beauty 
to stand as the principal poetic interpreter of its spirit in 
the eighteenth century, but in this case, as in so many others, 
he left his feelings unexpressed. His admirable letters, 
which doubtless cost him little effort, rank among the best 
descriptions that we possess of Italian life and scenery. 
But poetry was for him no spontaneous utterance ; and the 
time for his poem on Italy never came. 

Besides Gray the only notable poet to be here considered 
is Goldsmith. Goldsmith’s Zraveller presents a picture of 
Italy sketched in broad outlines and following as a model 
Addison’s Letter from Italy. In Goldsmith’s own words: 
‘“Few poems have done more honour to English genius 
than this.” Naturally enough, he emulates the formal and 
stilted phrases of his predecessor. He speaks of the “ wander- 
ing Po,” of “Arno’s shelvy side,” of “those domes where 
Czesars once bore sway,” and the place “ where Campania’s 
plain forsaken lies.” 

A favorable specimen appears in these lines : 

‘*Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 


While oft some temple’s mould’ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene.’’ 
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This sort of description is frigid enough and has for the 
present-day reader no special attraction. But as eighteenth 
century descriptive poetry goes it is more than tolerable, 
and it helped at all events to keep the subject before the 
minds of budding poets. 

Besides these poems of more or less note, we may call 
attention to two brief poems by William Whitehead (1715- 
1785), unimportant in themselves, but full of classical 
material, the one entitled an Ode to the Tiber,’ and the other, 
On the Mausoleum of Augustus.? More important is the 
passage of fifty-eight lines in The Task, Book u, in which 
Cowper describes and moralizes upon the recent earthquake 
in Sicily. Cowper takes occasion also in The Progress of 
Error to comment upon the fondness of Englishmen for the 
grand tour and makes particular reference to Italy. 

The poems we have enumerated practically exhaust the 
eighteenth century contribution to this theme. Some of 
these productions, it may be remarked, are very small 
poetry, but with that matter we are not at this moment 
particularly concerned. We are endeavoring chiefly to trace 
the characteristic tendencies of eighteenth century literature. 
If the entire century has only this scanty product to exhibit 
on this theme, so much the more surprising is the poetical 
output of the nineteenth century. 

Before taking leave of the eighteenth century we may 
note once more that there is in this poetry dealing with 
Italy a good deal of mild sentimentalism,—a musing regret 
that Rome is no longer the recognized mistress of the world, 
that the glory of the land is departed, and that it now offers 
little but picturesque ruins. This feeling is never violently 


‘Chambers, English Poets, xvi1, 226. ‘‘Ode to the Tiber. On entering 
the Campania of Rome, at Otricoli, 1755.’’ 
? Idem, xvul, 228. ‘‘ Written at Rome, 1756.” 
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expressed, but is of that decorous and well-mannered sort 
befitting an age that abhorred enthusiasm. Doubtless to 
some extent the subdued melancholy so patiently nursed is 
about as real as some of the other poetic fictions of that 
unpoetic age, but as a fashion it does not entirely disappear 
even with the close of the eighteenth century. 

In passing to the poetry of the nineteenth century we 
enter a new world. Diction, sentiment, theme, all are 
different. The early nineteenth century poets in a sense 
discovered Italy, and they and their successors treated the 
theme with a range of vision and an intensity of feeling 
hitherto unknown. To more than one nineteenth century 
poet Italy has been an object of passionate devotion, and 
not merely a museum on a grand scale,—a collection of 
ruins to be coldly described in formal verse. 

This deeper interest in Italy is merely one manifestation 
of the great Romantic movement felt all over Europe. 
Under the new impulses Italy speedily became a favorite 
theme, and such it has remained for more than a century.’ 
I do not wish to imply that all the poems on Italy since the 
French Revolution are of the Romantic type, but poenis 
of this type are assuredly predominant. 

Whatever their character they have been produced in the 
nineteenth century in far greater volume than ever before. 
At least two-score of English poets may be named, some of 
them of the first rank, who have treated this theme. In 
more than one instance their Italian work is their most 
notable achievement. 

Nor does this take account of American poets, for they 
are not included in this paper. But I may note in passing 


1 We must not lose sight of the novels that drew attention in the eighit- 
eenth and the early nineteenth century to the possibilities of Italy as a 
theme. Mrs. Radcliffe, for example, had doubtless more or less influence 
on Byron in this matter. 
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that Italy has had a peculiar fascination for our poets and 
has inspired some of their most genuinely poetic verse. 
Bayard Taylor, Bryant, Lowell, Christopher Pearse Cranch, 
Longfellow, Thomas W. Parsons, John Bruce Norton, 
William W. Story, S. Weir Mitchell, Whittier, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Florence Smith, William Gibson, George E. Wood- 
berry, Bliss Carman, and other names less widely known, 
present a body of verse comparing favorably with much 
that has been produced by English poets on the same theme. 
In most cases, though not in all, as, for example, Whittier, 
the inspiration came from a direct personal acquaintance 
with the scene described. 

Within the limits of my remaining space I can obviously 
do little more than discuss the most important names. A 
few stand out as easily preéminent. Every one thinks at 
once of Byron and Shelley, of Wordsworth and Samuel 
Rogers, of the Brownings and Arthur Hugh Clough, of 
Tennyson and Swinburne. But there are at least a score 
of others who, in any other century, would be named among 
the first. It is enough to mention here the names of Walter 
Savage Landor, Aubrey de Vere, Bryan Waller Procter, 
Francis Turner Palgrave, Lord Houghton, Archbishop 
Trench, Mrs. Hemans, Anna Jameson, and Frances Ann 
Kemble. For some of these we must spare a few words 
of comment, though we must reserve most of our space for 
the more representative names. 

We can hardly do better than to begin with Byron.’ To 
Byron Italy is not some remote land to be viewed and calmly 
described! “ He was a citizen of the world,” says Nichol, 
“because he not only painted the environs, but reflected the 
passions and aspirations of every scene amid which he dwelt.’ 


‘Anna Benneson'’ McMahon, With Byron in Italy, presents typical 
scenes in Italy with illustrations of his poems. 
* Byron (English Men of Letters, American ed. ), p. 208. 
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His Childe Harold was a revelation of untold possibilities, 
Practically the whole of the fourth canto is on Italy. No 
such pictures of Italy had ever been drawn. They are in 
the main sketched in bold outlines and not finished in detail, 
but they show what might be done. To quote would be 
easy, but to cite many passages that every reader of poetry 
knows by heart is scarcely necessary. It is enough to 
instance the description of the Coliseum in Childe Harold 
as a specimen of his manner. With this may be compared 
the wonderful passage in Manfred, for which I cannot afford 
room. 


“A ruin,—yet what ruin! from its mass 
Wallis, palaces, half-cities, have been reared ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 
Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared ? 
Alas! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric’s form is neared : 
It will not bear the brightness of the day, 

Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft away. 


But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air, 
The garland forest, which the gray walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Ceesar’s head ; 
When the light shines serene, but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead ; 

Heroes have trod this spot, ’tis on their dust ye tread. 


‘ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls—the World.’ ”’ ! 


Italy appeals in a thousand ways to Byron, but of all the 
cities of Italy none more profoundly impresses him than 
Venice and Rome. In Venice is laid the scene of Beppo, 


Childe Harold’ s Pilgrimage, tv, stanzas cxliii ff. 
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the scene of Marino Faliero, and of other poems. In the 
latter piece (Act Iv, sc. 1) is an exquisite picture of the city 
of palaces looking down upon the ever-flowing lagoons. 
The Two Foscari breathes the very atmosphere of Venice 
and in brilliant lines here and there, presents boldly 
well-known buildings or bits of scenery. His Venice, A 
Fragment, gives a wonderful picture of the Doge’s Palace 
and St. Mark’s. But Rome, as we have seen, stirs his 
imagination even more deeply, as he views the remains of 
mighty structures and broods over the strange vicissitudes 
of the vity that once ruled the world. 

Possibly Byron’s most characteristic achievement is Don 
Juan. This presents numerous passages dealing with 
Italy that are worthy of quotation, but none more 
remarkable than that in the third canto, where “ Ravenna’s 
immemorial wood” is described. Thousands of visitors, 
it is safe to say, have taken the fascinating drive out to the 
Pineta, impelled by the magic of Byron’s verse. 

“Sweet hour of twilight! in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o’er 
To where the last Cesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest ; which Boccaccio’s lore 


And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee !’’ 


Byron is never very profound, and in his verse he pre- 
sents little more than the Italy that he sees. But the theme 
stirs his turbulent soul to the depths and brings out 
all the sincerity there is in his nature. Whatever 
Byron’s faults, he longed to see a free, united Italy, and he 
may claim his share of credit for making familiar that con- 
ception of liberty and union which had gradually been 
taking shape in Italy for centuries. Byron is, then, more 
than the mere painter of landscapes and ruins and the life 
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of the streets. He is also the prophet and the evangelist 
of the new order, and his message is in these lines : 
‘* What is there wanting, then, to set thee free, 
And show thy beauty in its fullest light ? 
To make the Alps impassable ; and we 
Her sons, may do this with one deed—Unite !”’ ! 

We cannot linger to discuss Byron’s work in detail, and 
we must pass to another poet who, like Byron, is full of the 
revolutionary spirit, but who in a multitude of ways is his 
polar opposite—Perey Bysshe Shelley. The two poets sce 
the same things and breathe the same air, but the one is 
a vigorous, trenchant declaimer, and the other a subtle, 
dreamy, somewhat intangible idealist, who gives himself up 
to day musings and throws upon his conceptions the light 
of his own gorgeous imagination. 

Shelley felt at home in Italy as soon as he took up his 
abode there, and this is not strange. Italy is in a peculiar 
sense the poets’ land, and it casts a spell upon them. 
Indeed, even the most prosaic traveller who has drifted in 
a gondola along the canals of Venice, or looked down from 
Fiesole upon Florence and the valley of the Arno, or 
wandered amid the ruins left by mysterious races of the 
vanished past, can hardly escape the fascination. Little 
wonder is it, then, that Shelley catches the very spirit of 
the land.? He pictures the abysses of blue, the quivering 
heat of the burning days, the snowy mountains, and 


‘‘The waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown.’’ 


And all this is for him no mere poetical exercise. He is 
a part of the scene he describes, and his utterance is sponta- 


1 Prophecy of Dante. 
*In Anna Benneson McMahon's With Shelley in Italy are illustrations of 
many of the scenes pictured in Shelley’s poems. 
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neous, in a sense, inevitable. Mrs. Shelley’s Prefaces to 
Shelley’s Poems abound in suggestive remarks on the inti- 
mate relation between Shelley and his favorite land. I 
cannot illustrate at length, but I must cite one or two 
characteristic passages from his poems. Can anything better 
describe the magic of an Italian night than these lines on 
Evening, at Ponte a Mare, Pisa? 


‘‘The sun is set ; the swallows are asleep ; 
The bats are flitting past in the gray air ; 
The slow soft toads out of damp corners creep ; 
And evening’s breath, wandering here and there 
Over the quivering surface of the stream, 
Wakes not one ripple from its summer dream. 


There is no dew upon the dry grass to-night, 
Nor damp within the shadow of the trees ; 
The wind is intermitting, dry and light ; 
And in the inconstant motion of the breeze 
The dust and straws are driven up and down, 
And whirled about the pavement of the town.’’ 


As a usual thing, however, we do not find in Shelley 
anything so realistic as this. His plastic imagination takes 
every object and clothes it with his dreamy idealism. And 
thus we have such a typical passage as this from the Lines 
written among the Euganean Hills :' 


‘* Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair, 

Underneath day’s azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies, — 

A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves.’’ 


‘In comparing this poem with Keats’s Ode to Autumn Mr. Matthew 
Arnold remarks: ‘‘The latter piece [the Ode] renders nature, the former 
tries to render her.’’ 
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“Lo, the sun floats up the sky, 
Like thought-wingéd Liberty, 
Till the universal light 
Seems to level plain and height ; 
From the sea a mist has spread, 
And the beams of light lie dead 
On the towers of Venice now, 
Like its glory long ago.”’ 

Shelley is not of the earth, earthy, and his Italy is always 
the Italy of a poet, colored by the atmosphere of light and 
beauty in which he himself has lived and moved. But he 
knows the land as few poets do, and he brings us to share 
with him its very spirit. 

To a far different category belongs the banker poet 
Samuel Rogers. Rogers was a wealthy dilettante, a traveller, 
a collector of rare curiosities, and a man of discriminating 
taste. As a poet, he was a belated survivor of the eigh- 
teenth century. In his Pleasures of Memory (1792) his 
verse is still saturated with the characteristic poetic diction 
of Thomson and his school. The subject matter is also con- 
ventional. Among other things his memory takes pleasure 
in recalling the Tiber, Virgil’s tomb, Tusculum, the Roman 
Forum, Vespasian’s Sabine Farm. But the passing allusions 
to classical scenes in this poem are scarcely more than a 
foretaste of the glorified guide-book which appears anony- 
mously thirty years later under the title Jtaly. 

Rogers’s Italy (1822) is the most ambitious attempt made 
by any English poet up to his time to exploit systematically 
the treasures of Italy for poetic purposes. As poetry it 
cannot rank above the third grade, and perhaps not so high. 
It is neat and polished, always in good taste, full of remi- 
niscent phrases from older poets, but it is in the main 
lifeless. Only on the rarest occasions does the poct let 
himself go; and this cold reserve, from what we otherwise 
know of Rogers, is just what we might expect. Character- 
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istically enough, when Rogers has his poem written, he 
supplies it with brief but accurate notes, and his work is 
done. 

The piece made no great stir and would in the natural 
course of events have been forgotten, but Rogers determined 
to create his own public, and fourteen years later, in 1836, 
with the aid of Stothard and Turner, the two most dis- 
tinguished illustrators of the time, he produced, at the cost 
of £10,000, a volume that no gentleman’s library could 
afford to be without. 

Italy does not stir Rogers to the depths,—nothing ever 
did for that matter. But it affords material for description 
and suggests tales, legends and historical anecdotes connected 
with various localities. He tells, for example, the pathetic 
story of Ginevra, the lovely young bride of Modena, who 
in sport hides in an old chest and there finds her grave. 
He relates the tragedy of the Foscari, a theme already 
treated by Byron. He recalls the meeting of Milton and 
Galileo. In a word, he has an eye mainly for literary and 
historical associations. But Rogers loses no opportunity to 
paint a picture of scenery, and in his chilly way he does it 
very well. 

In the main the style of this poem is lighter and has less 
of the formal eighteenth century stiffness than the Pleasures 
of Memory, but the style is still brocaded. Rogers dreads 
to call anything by its plain, unadorned name, and hence, 
notwithstanding close acquaintance with his subject, he often 
comes short of being vivid. 

We have no room for extended quotation, but can note 
only one or two famous passages : 

**O Italy, how beautiful thou art ! 
Yet I could weep—for thou art lying, alas ! 
Low in the dust ; and we admire thee now 
As we admire the beautiful in death, 


Thine was a dangerous gift, when thou wast born, 
The gift of Beauty.’’ 
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And these lines on Venice, which reach a higher level 
than perhaps any others in the entire poem : 


‘*There is a glorious city in the sea. 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went 
As to a floating City—steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently—by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 
By many a pile in more than Eastern pride, 
Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 
The fronts of some, though Time had shattered them, 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 
As though the wealth within them had run o’er.’’ 


This is assuredly excellent of its kind, and, if not poctry 
of the loftiest type, it can at all events be admired for what 
itis. It is plain, however, in general, that Rogers has little 
poetic insight and no message, and that he sees of Italy 
nothing but the outside. One cannot deny that there is in 
Rogers a certain delicacy, an exquisiteness of phrase, at least 
akin to poetry, but he always lacks the divine touch that 
marks the genuine poet. He is at best a skilled rhetorician.' 
“His verses are poetry,”’ says Hazlitt, “chiefly because no 
particle, line, or syllable of them reads like prose.” 

It is not easy to group comprehensively all of the nine- 
teenth century poets who have written on Italy; and we 
can do little better in some cases than to discuss the work 
of one after another without looking too closely for marks of 
interrelation. We may begin with Thomas Moore. 


1 William Sotheby’s Italy (1828) is a poem suggested by the work of 
Rogers and is the record of a tour on the Continent in 1816-17. For a 
detailed comparison of the two poems, see London Monthly Review, July, 
1828, pp. 396-407. 
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As a friend of Byron, Moore might, perhaps, have been 
expected to write freely on Italy, but he really produced 
very little, and that little is extremely perfunctory. His 
song to a Venetian air, When through the Piazetta, mentions 
a gondolier and the “silent Lagoon,” but that is about the 
extent of his use of Italian material. 

Of Wordsworth, too, there is not a great deal to be said, 
though he visited the Italian lakes in his early manhood 
and made two extensive tours in Italy in 1820 and 1837. 
In the Prelude ' he touches lightly upon “ Locarno’s Lake” 

‘*Locarno! spreading out in width like Heaven, 
How dost thou cleave to the poetic heart, 


Bask in the sunshine of the memory ;’’ 


and on 
‘that pair of golden days that shed 


On Como’s Lake, and all that round it lay, 
Their fairest, softest, happiest influence.’’ 


But apart from a few pictures there is little more on Italy 


in the Prelude. 

The Italian tour of 1820 is commemorated in Memorials 
of a Tour on the Continent. It includes descriptions of 
Vallombrosa ; of the Church of San Salvador, seen from the 
Lake of Lugano ; of Leonardo’s Last Supper ; and occasional 
bits of Italian scenery ; but it offers nothing remarkable. 
Not particularly inspired either is the poetic journal which 
he called Memorials of a Tour in Italy, 1837. The best lines 
are probably those on Pisa, on Pompey’s Pillar and on The 
Pine of Monte Mario, which at least remind one of the Words- 
worth of an earlier day. But the series of poems on Rome, St. 
Peter's, Albano, Vallombrosa, Florence, and other places, 
though good respectable poems of the solid type, are chiefly no- 
table as authentic memorials of Wordsworth’s impressions 
at certain times and places. There are also three sonnets of 


* Book v1, ‘‘Cambridge and the Alps.’’ 
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his, entitled At Bologna, in Remembrance of the Late Insur- 
rection, 1837,' which contain calm, sensible advice to the 
revolutionists—but no poetry. 

In fact, the one really remarkable poem that Wordsworth 
produced on an Italian theme is his sonnet On the Extinction 
of the Venetian Republic, which is one of that great series 
ef “ Poems dedicated to national independence and liberty ” 
which he produced while still a comparatively young man. 
His imagination takes wing as he reflects upon the marvel- 
lous history of Venice, and he pays worthy tribute to the 
greatness of the past. But except for this sonnet the larger 
part of his poems on Italy have no special claim to 
recognition. 

Far better than Wordsworth the poet Landor knew Italy 
from a long residence there, and he might have been expected 
to picture Italy frequently in his verse, but his entire pocti- 
cal output is of moderate extent, and only a small part is 
on Italy. What there is accords well with the character of 


the man. Landor had a fiery temper and could endure 
no restraint. Naturally enough he hated the oppression 
under which Italy groaned, and more than once he raised 
his voice against it. 

Characteristic is his Ode to Sicily, with his scorn of the 


brood 
Swamp-fed amid the Suabian wood,”’ 


and so, too, are his lines To the Nobles of Venice On the Recep- 
tion of the Austrian: 


‘* Lords of the Adriatic, shore and iles, 
Nobles! of that name sole inheritors ! 
Bravely ye acted, worthy of yourselves 
And ancestors, who shut your palaces 


'In Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty and Order. 
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When Perjury stalkt along the square 
Where Doges sat beneath their patron saints, 


Reckless of German threat and Gallic fraud.’’ 


There are also bits of description that might be cited from 
his poems, but in comparison with multitudes of descriptions 
by other poets they are not particularly distinctive. Landor’s 
long residence in Italy seems in a sense to have blunted his 


vision. 

One of the poets linked to Italy in part by natural inheri- 
tance is Mrs. Hemans. She travelled very little and was 
never in Italy, and most of her knowledge of the country 
she got from books. But her mother, though bearing a 
German name, was Italian; her husband, a retired army 
officer in broken health, after separating from his wife spent 
his time in Italy ; and Mrs. Hemans herself by reading and 
conversation became familiar with Italian themes. She read 
Italian easily and quoted it freely. Her conception of Italy 
is purely conventional. In her poem on The Restoration of 
the Works of Art to Italy the country figures as the “ Land 
of departed fame,” the “ Proud wreck of vanished power, 
... + fallen Italy ”—a land that has no future, but only a 
past, and that a sad one. This poem is full of well-worn 
imagery and the standard eighteenth century poetic diction. 

She writes also of Alarie in Italy; of The Death of 
Conradin, beheaded by Charles d’ Anjou at Naples; of Imelda 
and of Constanza, two heroines of love stories; and half a 
score of other pieces, none of great merit, but worth noting 
as indicating tendencies of nineteenth century literature. 

To an entirely different class belongs Arthur Hugh Clough. 
He is, perhaps, less often thought of as a descriptive poet 
than as a typical representative of the spiritual unrest of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Yet he caught with quick 
eye and described with peculiar vividness the characteristic 
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features of Venice and Rome. His Dipsychus is, of course, 
in the main a poem dealing with profound spiritual prob- 
lems, but it is full of color and of glimpses of the gay 
Venetian life before his eyes. 

On the Piazza he watches the crowd in the square before 
St. Mark’s and notes 


‘*The red flaunting streamers on the staffs, 
And the barbaric pertal of St. Mark’s,! 


The Campanile 
its apex lost in air.’’ 


‘* We see the Palace and the Place, 
And the white dome ; beauteous but hot. 


The great Alps, rounding grandly o’er 
Huge arc to the Dalmatian shore.’’ ” 

There are exquisite lines on the swift, noiseless movement 
of the gondola and on the sights to be viewed from it. 
But from this poem I must not quote further. 

His other most characteristic descriptive piece is Amours 
de Voyage. This is a collection of brief epistles in verse, 
delightfully unconventional in form, and presenting the 
impressions made upon travellers of different age, sex and 
culture by St. Peter’s, the Pantheon, the Vatican, the 
Pincian Hill, by Tivoli, by Florence, Milan, and the lakes. 
It is full, too, of that strange stirring of the mind and 
spirit which marked the struggle for Italian freedom and 
unity. Clough is never stagy, and he never declaims, but 
he gets very near to the heart. Take these lines, which I 
cite as merely typical, and which must suffice : 

‘*There is a home oa the s!:ore of the Alpine sea, that upswelling 


High up the mountain-sides spreads in the hollow between ; 
Wilderness, mountain, and snow from the land of the olive conceal it ; 


Dipsychus, Part I, se. 1. 
2 Idem, Part I, se. 11. 
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Under Pilatus’s hill low by the river it lies : 

Italy, utter the word, and the olive and the vine will allure not,— 
Wilderness, forest, and snow will not the passage impede ; 

Italy, unto thy cities receding, the clue to recover, 

Hither, recovered the clue, shall not the traveller haste ?’’! 


Matthew Arnold, who in his temper, if not in the form 
of his work, had more than one trait in common with 
Clough, felt the magic of Italy as few have felt it, and 
although he has left but scanty poetical record of his 
impressions, we can see what he might easily have produced. 
We find bits of description and allusion in the poems on 
Heine’s Grave, in Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse, in 
Obermann Once More, and in Empedocles on Etna. This 
last poem contains some perfect descriptions, but I select a 
few lines from Heine’s Grave as perhaps most striking. 

*‘Ah, I knew that I saw 
Here no sepulchre built 
In the laurell’d rock, o’er the blue 
Naples bay, for a sweet, 
Tender Virgil! no tomb 
On Ravenna’s sands, in the shade 


Of Ravenna pines, for a high 
Austere Dante ! 


Ah, as of old, from the pomp 
Of Italian Milan, the fair 
Flower of marble of white 
Southern palaces—steps 
Border’d by statues, and walks 
Terraced, and orange-bowers 
Heavy with fragrance.’’ 


Lines such as these breathe the very spirit of the South, 
and make one regret that Arnold so early ceased writing 
poetry and took up biblical criticism. 

I must spare also a word or two for Aubrey de Vere, 


'Amours de Voyage, Canto Iv. 
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the friend of Tennyson, and one of the foremost representa- 
tives of the Celtic revival of the last two generations. De 
Vere is not a poet of the first rank. He lacks the fire, the 
movement, the imaginative insight of a great poet, but his 
beauty of language, his deep feeling, his genuineness, make 
his group of sonnets and other brief poems notable among 
the poetic interpretations of the form and spirit of Italy. 

We may hesitate in ranging through these poems whether 
to select one on Genoa, or Venice, or Florence, or Pisa or 
Rome, but we cannot go far wrong in taking the sonnet on 
St. Peter’s by Moonlight : 


‘*Low hung the moon when first I stood in Rome ; 
Midway she seemed attracted from her sphere, 
On those twin fountains shining broad and clear 
Whose floods, not mindless of their mountain home, 
Rise there in clouds of rainbow mist and foam. 
That hour fulfilled the dream of many a year: 
Through that thin mist, with joy akin to fear, 
The steps I saw, the pillars, last, the dome. 

A spiritual empire there embodied stood ; 

The Roman Church there met me face to face : 
Ages, sealed up, of evil and of good 

Slept in that circling colonnade’s embrace. 
Alone I stood, a stranger and alone, 

Changed by that stony miracle to stone.’’ 


With less beauty of form, Francis Turner Palgrave, the 
critic and poet, wrote brief and thoughtful poems, one on 
Two Graves at Rome,—those of Shelley and Keats,—and 
another in memory of the battle fought at Mentana. Charac- 
teristic lines from the latter piece are the following : 


‘* Noble error, if error 
To make their fatherland one !— 
Through her five-and-twenty centuries 
Rome counts no nobler son 
Than he who led them to die 
Where death and triumph were one— 
Lion-hearts of young Italy.”’ 
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We have, moreover, warm appreciation of the varied 
charms of Italy and close description of striking scenes by 
Bryan Waller Proctor. 

‘* Forever and forever shalt thou be 
Unto the lover and the poet dear 
Thou land of sunlit skies and fountains clear, 
Of temples, and gray columns, and waving woods, 
And mountains, from whose rifts the bursting floods 
Rush in bright tumult to the Adrian sea.’’ 
But we cannot afford the space for a detailed account. 

Ruskin is not commonly thought of as a poet, but at the 
age of fourteen he produced a half dozen brief descriptive 
poems on Italy as a part of his “Account of a Tour on the 
Continent in 1833.” In them he pictures Lake Como, 
Milan Cathedral, Lake Maggiore, and other places. Two 
years later he attempts a description of Venice. These are 
not remarkable as poems, but they are excellent bits of 
description. The first stanza of the poem on Venice in 
particular anticipates his later skill in selecting precise 
epithets. 

It is not surprising that we have from Tennyson some 
pictures of Italy as perfect as any that we possess. Noth- 
ing is lacking but a more ample product to assure his place 
in the very front rank of the poets who have taken Italy as 
a theme. In his poem on The Daisy, which is full of 
memories of his first journey to Italy, he touches on what 
is most characteristic in the region between the Riviera and 
the Italian lakes. Here we can best let the poet speak for 


himself. 
‘Nor knew we well what pleased us most, 
Not the clipt palm of which they boast ; 
But distant color, happy hamlet, 
A moulder’d citadel on the coast, 


Or tower, or high hill-convent, seen 
A light amid its olives green ; 
Or olive-hoary cape in ocean ; 
Or rosy blossom in hot ravine, 
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Where oleanders flush’d the bed 

Of silent torrents, gravel-spread ; 
And, crossing, oft we saw the glisten 
Of ice, far up on a mountain head. 


We loved that hall, tho’ white and cold, 
Those niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people’s awful princes, 

The grave, severe, Genovese of old. 


At Florence too what golden hours, 
In those long galleries were ours ; 
What drives about the fresh Casciné, 
Or walks in Boboli’s ducal bowers. 


In bright vignettes, and each complete, 
Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet, 

Or palace, how the city glitter’ d, 
Thro’ cypress avenues, at our feet. 


But when we crost the Lombard plain 
Remember what a plague of rain ; 

Of rain at Reggio, rain at Parma ; 

At Lodi, rain, Piacenza, rain. 


And stern and sad (so rare the smiles 
Of sunlight) look’d the Lombard piles : 
Porch-pillars on the lion resting, 

And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 


O Milan, O the chanting quires, 

The giant windows’ blazon’d fires, 

The height, the space, the gloom, the glory ! 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 


I climb’d the roofs at break of day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among the silent statues, 

And statued pinnacles, as mute as they. 


How faintly flush’d, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rose, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air.”’ 


And then we have a word on “Como, when the light was 
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gray,” and on the “Snowy Splugen.”” This is not precisely 
the method of Rogers! 

Beside these lines we may place those on Sirmio, the long, 
narrow peninsula in Lake Garda where was the home of 
Catullus. The poem is perfect in its way. 

‘* Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row ! 
So they row’d, and there we landed—‘O venusta Sirmio!’ 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
Came that ‘Ave atque Vale’ of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago, 
‘Frater Ave atque Vale’—as we wander’d to and fro 


Gazing ai the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below, 
Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio!’’! 


Tennyson makes other passing mention of Italy in Maud, 
in The Brook, and elsewhere; but he does not elaborate his 
thought in any extended poem. 

But we cannot comment in detail upon the work of all 
those who have contributed a brief poem or two or three 
to the mass of verse upon Italy. We must be content 
merely to name Henry Taylor, Robert Stephen Hawker, 
John Sterling, Henry Hart Milman, John Hookham Frere, 
James Haskins, Arthur Helps, Anna Jameson, Frances 
Anne Kemble, John Nichol, Richard Chenevix Trench, 
Gerald Massey, Frederick Locker, Richard Garnett, Herman 
Charles Merivale, Lord Houghton. These are of course not 
all upon the same level, but I have not the space to dis- 
criminate more closely. It is enough to say that almost 
any of the poems on Italy produced by this group, would, 
if written in the eighteenth century, have required our close 
attention. As products of the nineteenth century, they 
simply illustrate a tendency that has become general. 

It remains to discuss somewhat more minutely the work 
of two or three poets of the second half of the nineteenth 


‘Frater Ave atque Vale.’ First printed March, 1883. 
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century who have been with peculiar closeness associated 
with Italy. 

Of all the poets who have written on Italy the Brownings 
stand easily first, not only in the range and depth of insight 
of their work, but in the perfect truth of the pictures they 
present. And this is not strange, for Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning are saturated with the spirit of 
Italy as few Englishmen have ever been. It is, therefore, 
more difficult adequately to present the work of the Brown- 
ings than that of any one else who has written on Italy, 
not merely because their work is so great in extent, but 
because in a multitude of cases they do not describe an 
object outright, but rather assume its existence and describe 
by implication and allusion. 

When Robert Browning married Elizabeth Barrett in 
1846 he at once took his bride to Italy, and there they lived, 
mainly in Florence, till her death in 1861. Mrs. Browning's 
nature was intense, and she gave herself without reserve to 
whatever enlisted her sympathy. And in the Italy to which 
she had come there was enough to stir a heart colder than 
hers. The whole land was in a ferment. There were plots 
and arrests and executions. There were revolts and massa- 
cres and assassinations. There was war, and there was 
triumph. And although the dream of a united Italy had 
not been realized when she breathed her last, there was no 
longer reason to doubt that the day so eagerly awaited was 
soon to dawn. 

In such an atmosphere it is not surprising that Italy and 
freedom constantly find an advocate in her verse. Her 
early poem, An August Voice, satirizes the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who was trying to stand well with both Austria 
and Italy. It is a lyric monologue full of dramatic feeling. 
In it Italy is something not merely to be viewed and 
described, but to be felt and loved. 
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Then in Casa Guidi Windows, one of her best known 
poems, is a succession of pictures and comments on the 
stirring events of the time. Christmas Gijts is a scathing 
satire on the Pope and his ideals. Mrs. Browning loses no 
opportunity of leading Italy to higher levels. She heaps 
praise upon Napoleon IIT and others as long as she is 
convinced that their part in the work is unselfish, but she 
is pungent in her Summing up in Italy, where the cold, 
calculating intrigues of the scheming liberators are brought 
to light. In all her utterances she has no good word for 
Austria, and in her First News from Villafranca she is-bitter 
in expressing her disappointment at the rumors of peace. 

But her whole attention is by no means absorbed by 
polities and the struggle for freedom. She cannot help 
being impressed by the beauty of the land she has made 
her home, and that beauty she portrays in her verse. Single 
bits of description can be pointed out in A Child’s Grave at 


Florence, in Bianca Among the Nightingales, and in other 
poems, but the greatest wealth of descriptive pictures appears 
in Aurora Leigh. These, moreover, do not seem to be 
brought in for mere ornament, but they are an essential 
part of the account of life in Italy. 

One is tempted to quote freely, but I can afford space 
for but a few passages. 


‘*T found a house at Florence on the hill 
Of Bellosguardo. ’Tis a tower which keeps 
A post of double-observation o’ er 
That valley of Arno (holding as a hand 
The outspread city, ) straight toward Fiesole 
And Mount Morello and the setting sun— 
The Vallombrosan mountains opposite 
Which sunrise fills as full as crystal cups 
Turned red to the brim because their wine is red. 
No sun could die, nor yet be born unseen 
By dwellers at my villa: morn and eve 
Were magnified before us in the pure 
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Tllimitable space and pause of sky, 

Intense as angels’ garments blanched with God, 
Less blue than radiant. From the outer wall 
Of the garden, drops the mystic floating gray 
Of olive trees (with interruptions green 

From maize and vine) until ’tis caught and torn 
On that abrupt black line of cypresses 

Which signs the way to Florence. Beautiful 
The city lies along the ample vale, 

Cathedral, tower and palace, piazza and street ; 
The river trailing like a silver cord 

Through all—and curling loosely, both before 
And after, over the whole stretch of land 
Sown whitely up and down its opposite slopes, 
With farms and villas.? 


Several other pictures drawn with amazing fidelity appear 
in this poem. I cite one or two without comment : 


‘*T rode once to the little mountain-house 
As fast as if to find my father there, 
But, when in sight of ’t, within fifty yards, 
I dropped my horse’s bridle on his neck 
And paused upon his flank. The house’s front 
Was cased with lingots of ripe Indian corn 
In tesselated order and device 
Of golden patterns : not a stone of wall 
Uncovered—not an inch of room to grow 
A vine leaf. The old porch had disappeared, 
And right in the open doorway sate a girl 
At plaiting straws—her black hair strained away 
To a scarlet kerchief caught beneath her chin 
In Tuscan fashion—her full ebon eyes, 
Which looked too heavy to be lifted so, 
Still dropt and lifted toward the mulberry-tree 
On which the lads were busy with their staves 
In shout and laughter, stripping all the boughs 
As bare as winter.’’ ? 


“The duomo-bell 
Strikes ten, as if it struck ten fathoms down, 
So deep; and twenty churches answer it 


\Aurora Leigh, Book vu. Tenth ed., London, 1872. 
Aurora Leigh, Book Vt. 
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The same, with twenty various instances. 

Some gaslights tremble along squares and streets ; 
The Pitti’s palace-front is drawn in fire : 

And, past the quays, Maria Novella Place, 

In which the mystic obelisks stand up 
Triangular, pyramidal, each based 

Upon its four-square brazen tortoises, 

To guard that fair church, Buonarroti’s Bride, 
That stares out from her large blind dial-eyes, 
(Her quadrant and armillary dials, black 

With rhythms of many suns and moons) in vain 
Enquiry for so rich a soul as his '—.”’ 


In viewing Mrs. Browning’s work as a whole one cannot 
escape the feeling that Italy is an essential part of her very 
life. She is no mere antiquarian, no dilettante traveller 
luxuriously drawn from place to place to view the fairest 
sights and then to pass on. She is palpitating with emotion 
for the fate of the land, and she cannot view scenery as 
mere scenery and forget that she is looking upon Italy, 


which is her dearest home. It is this feeling of oneness 
with her adopted country which has vitalized much of her 
best work, and which has permanently endeared her to the 
Italian people. 

More notable still is the work of Robert Browning, for 
there is perhaps no English poet who has touched life on 
so many sides. Architecture, painting, sculpture, history, 
legend, politics, philosophy, religion, all the activities of 
man, stir in him a living interest. But by more than all 
else is his soul kindled at the thought of Italy. In De 
Gustibus he breaks out : 


“‘Ttaly, my Italy ! 

Queen Mary’s saying serves for me — 
(When fortune’s malice 
Lost her, Calais) 


' Aurora Leigh, Book viii. 
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Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘Italy.’ 

Such lovers old are I and she: 

So it always was, so shall ever be.’ 


His more than forty years of intimate acquaintance with 
Italy enable him to draw upon a wealth of accurate and vivid 
impressions such as are paralleled in no other poet. So 
familiar is he with conditions which most readers only 
vaguely guess at that he often alludes casually to things 
that none but the visitor to the very spot can fully realize. 
This might be illustrated by scores of passages, but I select 
a few lines from the introduction to The Ring and the Bool:, 
where he describes the square in Florence in which he 
bought the Book. These lines are amazingly specific : 


‘*T found this book, 
Gave a lira for it, eight pence English just, 
(Mark the predestination!) when a Hand, 
Always above my shoulder, pushed me once, 
One day still fierce ’mid many a day struck calm, 
Across a Square in Florence, crammed with booths, 
Buzzing and blaze, noontide and market-time, 
Toward Baccio’s marble,—ay, the basement-ledge 
O’ the pedestal where sits and menaces 
John of the Llack Bands with the upright spear, 
’Twixt palace and church,—Riccardi where they lived, 
His race, and San Lorenzo where they lie. 
This book,—precisely on that palace-step 
Which, meant for lounging knaves o’ the Medici, 
Now serves re-venders to display their ware,— 
’Mongst odds and ends of ravage, picture-frames 
White through the worn gilt, mirror sconces chipped, 
Bronze angel-heads once knobs attached to chests 
(Handled when ancient dames chose forth brocade ), 
Modern chalk drawings, studies from the nude, 
Samples of stone, jet, breccia, porphyry 
Polished and rough, sundry amazing busts 
In baked earth (broken, Providence be praised ! ) 
A wreck of tapestry, proudly-purposed web 
When reds and blues were indeed red and blue, 
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Now offered as a mat to save bare feet 

(Since carpets constitute a cruel cost ) 

Treading the chill scagliola bedward ; then 

A pile of brown-etched prints, two crazie each, 
Stopped by a conch a-top from fluttering forth— 
Sowing the Square with works of one and the same 
Master, the imaginative Sienese 

Great in the scenic backgrounds—name and fame 
None of you know, nor does he fare the worse :) 
From these. . . Oh, with a Lionard going cheap 
If it should prove, as promised, that Joconde 
Whereof a copy contents the Louvre !—these 

I picked this book from. 


That memorable day, 
(June was the month, Lorenzo named the Square), 
I leaned a little and overlooked my prize 
By the low railing round the fountain-source 
Close to the statue where a step descends : 
While clinked the cans of copper, as stooped and rose 
Thick-ankled girls who brimmed them, and made place 
For marketmen glad to pitch basket down, 
Dip a broad melon-leaf that holds the wet, 
And whisk their faded fresh.”’ 


This description is remarkably detailed, but for the most 
part Browning does not dwell long upon a scene. He 
flashes a single hint or two upon the page and passes on. 
How characteristically Italian is the line,— 

‘*Down-stairs again goes fumbling by the rope 
Violante ;’’! 


Or these,— 
“Suddenly I saw 
The old tower, and the little whitewalled clump 
Of buildings and the cypress tree or two,— 
Already Castelnuovo—Rome !”’ ? 


Take this picture from Sordello,— 


“In Mantua territory half is slough, 
Half pine-tree forests ; maples, scarlet-oaks 
‘The Ring and the Book, 1v, Tertium Quid. 
? Idem, vi. 
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Breed o’er the river-beds ; even Mincio chokes 

With sand the summer through : but ’tis morass 

In winter up to Mantua walls ;’’! 
Or these swift allusive touches in another poem to “crumbled 
arch, crushed acqueduct,” and to 


‘‘the grassy sea 
Under the blinding blue that basks o’er Rome.’’ ? 


As one more picture of scenery I select the following 
stanzas, depicting a valley in the Italian Alps : 


Vil. 


‘*Look at the ruined chapel again 
Half-way up in the Alpine gorge ! 
Is that a tower, I point you plain, 
Or is it a mill, or an iron forge 
Breaks solitude in vain? 


Vill. 


A turn, and we stand in the heart of things ; 
The woods are round us, heaped and dim: 

From slab to slab how it slips and springs, 
The thread of water single and slim, 

Through the ravage some torrent brings ! 


Ix. 


Does it feed the little lake below? 

That speck of white just on its marge 
Is Pella ; see, in the evening glow, 

How sharp the silver spear-heads charge 
When Alp meets heaven in snow! 


x. 


On our other side is the straight-up rock ; 
And a path is kept ’twixt the gorge and it 
By boulder-stones where lichens mock 
The marks on a moth, and small ferns fit 
Their teeth to the polished block. 


Book 1. 
? Prince Hohenstiel. 
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XIV. 


And yonder, at foot of the fronting ridge 
That takes the turn to a range beyond, 
Is the chapel reached by the one-arched bridge 
Where the water is stopped in a stagnant pond 
Danced over by the midge. 


xvi. 


Poor little place, where its one priest comes 
On a festa day, if he comes at all, 

To the dozen folk from their scattered homes, 
Gathered within that precinct small 

By the dozen ways one roams— 


xvi. 


To drop from the charcoal-burners’ huts, 
Or climb from the hemp-dressers’ low shed, 
Leave the grange where the woodman stores his nuts, 
Or the wattled cote where the fowlers spread 
Their gear on the rock’s bare juts.! 


Words can scarcely do more, and comment is unnecessary. 

Florence, Fiesole, Rome, the Campagna, Venice, Ferrara, 
Asolo, Faenza, Sorrento,—these are but a part of the places 
that figure in Browning’s verse. To present them all would 
far transcend the limits of our space. I can cite but a few 
lines from The Englishman in Italy, which gathers together 
in astonishing vividness the characteristic sights of the 
Piano di Sorrento. 


‘So, I guessed, ere I got up this morning, 

What change was in store, 

By the quick rustle-down of the quail-nets 
Which woke me before 

I could open my shutter, made fast 
With a bough and a stone, 

And look through the twisted dead vine-twigs, 
Sole lattice that’s known. 


By the Fireside. 
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Quick and sharp rang the rings down the net-poles, 
While, busy beneath, 

Your priest and his brother tugged at them, 
The rain in their teeth. 

And out upon all the flat house-roofs 
Where split figs lay drying, 

The girls took the frails under cover ; 
Nor use seemed in trying 

To get out the boats and go fishing, 
For, under the cliff, 

Fierce the black water froth’d o’er the blind rock. 
No seeing our skiff 

Arrive about noon from Amalfi, 
Our fisher arrive, 

And pitch down his basket before us, 
All trembling alive 

With pink and gray jellies, your sea-fruit ; 
You touch the strange lumps, 

And mouths gape there, eyes open, all manner 
Of horns and kumps, 

Which only the fisher looks grave at, 
While round him like imps 

Cling screaming the children as naked 
And brown as his shrimps : 

Himself too as bare to the middle 

—You see round his neck 

The string and its brass coin suspended, 
That saves him from wreck.’’ 


This is Italy and nowhere else ; and no poet has pictured 
it to the life more vividly than Browning. His utterance 
is no mere sightseer’s attempt to describe something that he 
hurries to see and hurries away from in search of something 
else. His descriptions are spontaneous and are introduced 
because they are a part of the life he knows and loves. 
His Italy is not the mournful ruin of the eighteenth century 
poets. Nor is it the classic Italy, which so fascinated Byron. 
It is, rather, the land of moving tragedy and of great 
achievement in the centuries since modern history began. 
In his own day Italy is for him the land of hope and prom- 
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ise, with face turned toward the light. His is a triumphant 
Italy, full of the optimism that fills his own verse. 

These few words are but a tithe of what might be said 
on Browning, but this sketch aims at no more than a 
general outline. 

We now turn to the last great poet who has written 
freely on Italy. In the work of Swinburne we find a 
burning, passionate love for Italy that cannot be paralleled 
in the verse of any living English poet. Swinburne is 
unmeasured in praise or blame, and in his enthusiasm goes 
now and then farther than most readers can follow him. 
But all in all his poems on Italy represent perhaps his 
highest poetic achievement. Whenever he utters the name 
of Italy his imagination takes fire, as in these lines : 

‘‘ Beloved above all nations, land adored, 
Sovereign in spirit and charm, by song and sword, 
Sovereign whose life is love, whose name is light, 
Italia, queen that hast the sun for lord ;’’ ! 
and so on in the same high strain. 

In the long series of his poems on Italy we follow the 
varying fortunes of the land in the struggle against Austria 
and the Pope. One of Swinburne’s great heroes is the 
patriot Giuseppe Mazzini, whom he adores and addresses in 
the language of very idolatry. I refer in particular to the 
poem, entitled After Nine Years, which I hardly venture to 
quote. The objects of his hate appear in the series of 
sonnets entitled Dire, in which he hurls maledictions against 
those who are crushing Italy. His burning love finds utter- 
ance in such lines as these from The Eve of Revolution : 


‘*Ah heaven, bow down, be nearer! This is she, 

Italia, the world’s wonder, the world’s care, 
Free in her heart ere quite her hands be free, 
And lovelier than her loveliest robe of air. 


' Poems, v1, 382. 
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The earth hath voice, and speech is in the sea, 
Sounds of great joy, too beautiful to bear ; 
All things are glad because of her, but we 
Most glad, who loved her when the worst days were. 
O sweetest, fairest, first, 
O flower, when times were worst, 
Thou hadst no stripe wherein we had no share.’’ ? 


He realizes, too, the historic place of Rome in the de- 
velopment of Europe, and he breaks out in The Song of the 
Standard : 


‘* Banner and beacon thou wast to the centuries of storm-wind and foam, 
Ages that clashed in the dark with each other, and years without home ; 
Empress and prophetess wast thou, and what wilt thou now be, O Rome?” 


But Swinburne’s poems on Italy are not all political. 
His Spring in Tuscany is a rapture over the beauty of the 
land he loves best. 


‘*Vallombrosa remotely remembers 
Perchance, what still to us seems so near 
That time not darkens it, change not mars, 
The foot that she knew when her leaves were September’s 
The face lift up to the star-blind seer, 
That saw from his prison arisen his stars. 


And Pisa broods on her dead, not mourning, 
For love of her loveliness given them in fee ; 
And Prato gleams with the glad monk’s gift 
Whose hand was there as the hand of morning ; 
And Siena, set in the sand’s red sea, 
Lifts loftier her head than the red sand’s drift. 


And far to the fair south-westward lightens, 
Girdled and sandalled and plumed with flowers, 
At sunset over the love-lit lands, 
The hill-side’s crown where the wild hill brightens, 
Saint Fina’s town of the Beautiful Towers, 
Hailing the sun with a hundred hands. 


Land of us all that have loved thee dearliest, 
Mother of men that were lords of man, 
Whose name in the world’s heart works as a spell, 


1Stanza 21. 
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My last song’s light, and the star of mine earliest, 
As we turn from thee, sweet, who wast ours for a span, 
Fare well we may not who say farewell.’’ 


This is exquisite of its kind, but possibly in A Song of 
Italy’ Swinburne reaches the highest level he has ever 
attained. The poem is a majestic paean over the dawn of 
freedom in Italy. One may say that, like most of Swin- 
burne’s work, it is too unrestrained, too luxuriant, but it 
abounds in magnificent passages. In sustained richness, 
few English poems can compare with this one where the 
poet calls the long roll of the cities of Italy and, like a 
Hebrew prophet, summons them one by one to praise their 
deliverer. The whole is far too long to quote; I can admit 
but a few lines. 


‘‘From faint illumined fields and starry valleys 
Wherefrom the hill-wind sallies, 
From Vallombrosa, from Valdarno raise 
One Tuscan tune of praise. 
O lordly city of the field of death, 
Praise him with equal breath, 
From sleeping streets and gardens, and the stream 
That threads them like a dream 
Threads without light the untravelled ways of sleep 
With eyes that smile or weep ; 
From the sweet sombre beauty of wave and wall 
That fades and does not fall ; 
From coloured domes and cloisters fair with fame, 
Praise thou and thine his name.’’ 


The whole poem is in fact one wild, surging sea of 
emotion, with now and then a picture flashed upon the 
vision, such as, 


‘* Red hills of flame, white Alps, green Apennines,”’ 
or, 
‘Ye starry-headed heights 
And gorges melting sunward from the sun.’’ 


‘ Along with this should be read his great poem on Siena. 
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The effect is magnificent, and yet one is compelled to admit 
that the sverage reader wearies a little of this continued 
exaltation. At all events, no one can go to Swinburne for 
a picture of Italy as it is. His Italy is glorified, deified, 
but the image is distorted and magnified by being viewed 
through golden mist. 

Considering the extent of Swinburne’s work on Italy 
there is indeed surprisingly little in the form of exact 
description, but there is a superfluity of dithyrambic eulogy, 
heaped up epithet, and overwrought phrase. The result is 
that amid the torrent of words one is not always sure as to 
just what it all means. 


As we glance in retrospect at the entire body of verse 
that has Italy as its theme, we may venture a few generali- 
zations. It is obvious that poetry of this sort is at least 
liable to various faults. The tendency is to run into poetry 
of mere description; and poetry of mere description, wit) 


no other purpose than to reproduce a scene with photo- 
graphic accuracy, has only now and then attained a hiyh 
level. Vital poetry is more than mere words, and art is 
more than mere photography. 

Poetry of the sort we are considering presupposes as « 
usual thing that the poet has had opportunity to get 
a personal acquaintance with the place of which he writes. 
This fact of itself is enough to account for the cntire 
omission of any mention of Italy in the work of a multitude 
of poets, for there are many who never knew Italy except 
through books. Now and then a poet, as, for example, 
Pope, may have ventured a little distance without a first- 
hand knowledge of the country, but the result is in general 
insignificant in quantity or quality, or both. 

The list of poets who make no use of Italy is too long 
to cite, but a few names are suggestive. We may note 
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Sidney, Raleigh, and the long line of other Elizabethan 
poets, many of whom, nevertheless, draw their inspiration 
from Italian sources. In the seventeenth century there are 
Donne, Quarles, George Herbert, Carew, Suckling, Cowley, 
Denham, Waller, Herrick, Butler. In the eighteenth century 
there are Parnell, Gay, Garth, Young, Blair. In the nine- 
teenth century there are Burns, Campbell, Scott, Kirke 
White, Jean Ingelow, Tupper, William Morris and scores 
of others. We have very little from Southey or Coleridge, 
snd many others whom we might reasonably expect to find 
among those who are drawn to Italy by natural ties. The 
explanation is doubtless, in some cases, that the writer had 
a natural bent toward other things; but in many instances 
the neglect of Italian themes may be explained by the mere 
lack of opportunity to get a sufficient acquaintance with the 
subject. 

Besides these limitations, one cannot help noting that 
there is a singular narrowness in the range of places in 
Italy that have attracted the poets. Venice and Florence, 
Rome and Naples, and their environs, recur again and again. 
Other cities are indeed mentioned, but so rarely as to be 
exceptional. Yet this is perhaps what we might expect. 
These famous places are of universal interest. An allusion 
to them is immediately understood. But the reader of a 
poem that pictures some remote corner of the Abruzzi or 
of Calabria needs a guide-book and a commentary to start 
with, 

It is, therefore, easy to name multitudes of places notable 
for beauty or even for historic interest—Taormina, Segesta, 
Selinunte, San Gimignano, Spoleto—that are as good as 
ignored by English poets. Mere beauty, it may be remarked, 
is not enough in most cases to stir the poetic emotion to 
activity. There must be something human that enters into 
the scene, and though that element is by no means dissoci- 
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ated with places of the sort just enumerated, they are in 
general too remote from ordinary thinking to find their way 
often into poetry. Yet there is no reason to think that wit! 
increasing travel and growing familiarity with the land and 
its history the sources of inspiration will be limited to 4 
narrow round of localities. The poetic possibilities of Italy 
are too great for that. Beyond question the whole land 
will, in due time, find in every part its due poetic tribute. 

In conclusion, we may note that two sentiments run 
through practically all the nineteenth century poems oi 
Italy. One is the sense of the strange, haunting, almost 
unearthly, beauty of the land, a beauty which, once felt, is 
almost irresistible and calls back the wanderer after years 
of absence. And along with this there is the delight in the 
life of the gay and passionate South, in the bright glancing 
color of Naples and Capri, and the picturesque figures that 
gleam amid fruits and flowers in the market-places of Rome 
and Florence. 

The other sentiment is the feeling of the well-nigh infinite 
possibilities of Italy, of what she has achieved in art and 
science, and literature and philosophy, and of what she 
might accomplish could she but reach the level of her 
highest aspirations. The mere endeavor thus to express tlie 
innermost heart of Italy has been itself a quickening force. 
These impulses have never been stronger than in our genera- 
tion; and we may confidently expect that the generations to 
come will embody them in verse of enduring merit. 


Epwarp MEap. 
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It is not so very many years ago that students of Folk- 
Lore who felt that the indebtedness of Europe to the East 
in the matter of stories had been exaggerated were greatly 
interested and pleased by Bédier’s work on the French 
Fabliau. The same scholar is now publishing the re- 
sults of his investigations in the field of the French epic, 
results extremely suggestive, not to say exciting. What 
more startling than to be told that if, because of illness or 
accident, William of Toulouse had died before he was able 
to enter the monastery of Aniane and found the monastery 
of Gellone, not one of the chansons de geste, not one of the 
legends of the cycle of Orange would exist ; and not one of 
these chansons nor one of these legends would exist, if by 
chance, three or more centuries after the death of this man 
in the Abbey of Gellone, the monks of the abbey had not 
been anxious to attract to his relics the pilgrims of 
Saint Gilles de Provence and Santiago of Compostela? 
Whether such a radical theory meets with general accept- 
ance or not, it was well that some one, instead of trying to 
reconstruct the French epic postulated as existing before 
the documents which we possess, should examine the latter 
anew and pay especial attention to what is an interesting 
phenomenon in nearly every mass of epic literature, the 
relations of the religious bodies to these great narrative 
works. No one could have done this more brilliantly than 
Bédier. No one henceforth will forget how intimate these 
relations were in France. Nevertheless, it is hard to give 
up without a struggle what we have fancied were inter- 
mediate steps in the evolution of the French epic, when we 
remember what has gone on in other countries participating 
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in epic activity, and one may well hesitate to attribute to 
the church so great a réle as does this latest theorist, 
Doubts become especially insistent when one reads his 
remarks upon the Ami and Amile legend, in its three forms, 
the eleventh century Latin poem on friendship by Raoul le 
Tourtier, the chanson de geste, and the Vita sanctorum Amici 
et Amelii of the twelfth century. To do Bédier entire 
justice, his own words will be quoted as far as possible, 
even his summary of the legend, with which it is well to 
start. 

“Ami et Amile sont deux enfants nobles concus a la 
méme heure, nés le méme jour en deux régions de France, 
éloignées de Vautre; leurs parents, avertis miracu- 
leusement qu’ils sont prédestinés 4 une éternelle amitié, les 
ont portés au pape, pour qu’ils fussent baptisés le méme jour 
par le méme parrain ; dés l’enfance, ils se ressemblent 4 tel 
point que nul ne peut les distinguer l’un de l’autre. Is 
grandissent séparés; mais, venus 4 lage d’homme, tous 
deux se mettent en route le méme jour pour se retrouver. 
Apres s’étre longtemps cherchés, ils se rejoignent en effet, 
forment un pacte de compagnonnage et servent ensemble 
avec honneur le méme roi, jusqu’au jour ot Pun d’eux, 
Amile, accusé d’avoir séduit la fille de ce roi, est tenu de 
s’en justifier par combat judiciaire ; il ne saurait soutenir ce 
combat, car l’accusation est vraie ; mais les deux compagnons 
tirent alors profit de leur merveilleuse ressemblance. _ IIs 
changent de vétements et se font passer l’un pour l’autre. 
Amile se retire dans le chiteau d’Ami, et tous le prennent 
pour le vrai seigneur du lieu, méme la femme de celui-ci, 
auprés de qui il couche, comme s'il était le mari, mais en 
mettant entre elle et lui une épée nue, symbole et gardienne cle 
sa chasteté. Cependant Ami se faisant passer pour Amile, 
a pu jurer sans mensonge qu’il n’avait pas séduit la prin- 
cesse, a soutenu le combat judiciaire, tué l’accusateur, et 
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victorieux a épousé, sous le nom de son compagnon, la fille 
du roi. Il la conduit 4 son vrai mari; mais, peu apres, 
Dieu le frappe: il devient lépreux. Chassé par sa femme, 
il erre par les pays, pendant des années, réduit 4 mendier, 
tant qu’enfin il parvient au chateau od son compagnon, 
ignorant ses malheurs, vivait en paix. Amile reconnait le 
misérable, le recueille, le soigne tendrement. Un jour Dieu 
lui enseigne comment Ami pourra guérir: il faut qu’Amile 
égorge ses deux enfants et qu’il frotte de leur sang les plaics 
du Jadre. I] le fait et guérit Ami, un nouveau miracle res- 
suseite les enfants. Les deux compagnons meurent le méme 
jour: miracle de leurs tombes qui se réunissent.” 

Fairly elaborate as this summary is, it omits one or two 
details of some importance ; for instance, the manner in 
which God informs Ami how he can be cured. One night 
an angel comes to Ami and tells him that on the next Sun- 
day he must remain at home instead of going to church. 
Belissant will attend mass, while Amile will come to see how 
his friend is. He must be told that it is God’s will that 
Ami be healed, provided that Amile decapitate his children 
and bathe the sick man in their blood. Both Ami and 
Amile are distressed by the angel’s message, and Amile’s 
anguish is increased by the words of one of his little sons 
when he awakes : 

2989 “L’anfes se torne, son pere ravisa, 

S’espee voit, moult grant paor en a. 
Son pere apelle, si l’en arraisonna: 
‘Biax sire peres, por deu qui tout forma, 


Que volez faire, nel me celez voz ja. 


Ainz mais nus peres tel chose ne pensa.’” 
i 


When his father explains to him why he has come, the 
boy gladly consents to die, his-last words being : 
3011 “Mais nostre mere la bele Belissant 
Noz saluez por deu omnipotent.” 
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The miracle of the healing follows the slaying of the chil- 
dren. Then the two friends go to the church, where they 
see Belissant, whose joy is turned to terror and grief when 
she learns from her husband the price paid for Ami’s 
recovery. Followed by a crowd, she rushes to the room 
where she left her children, and finds them playing together. 
This is the second miracle. 

What are the most striking features of this legend? First 
of all, the friendship of the two men. That is why they 
figure in the poem of Raoul le Tourtier, and as the chanson 
de geste says : 


3071 “Moult puet bien croire que il est ses amis 
Quant ses douz fiuls a si por lui ocis.” 


The second is the healing by blood, and a third would be, 
in Bedier’s opinion, the hagiographical character of the 
story. 

Now almost invariably when an epic poem is an object of 
study, one of the first things done is to attempt to discover 
the source of its plot. Here Bédier is original. He says 
explicitly : 

“Tl n’entre pas dans mon dessein de rechercher oii et 
quand cette légende s’est d’abord formée. Comme elle 
utilise quelques themes répandus dans le folk-lore de 
maints pays (l’épée gardienne de continence, le sang inuo- 
cent, qui seul peut guérir, etc.), de nombreux critiques y 
voient un trés ancien conte populaire, d’origine orientale 
naturellement. G. Paris écrit: ‘Malgré le manque de 
paralléles orientaux signalés jusqu’d présent, nous penchons 
fort 4 voir dans la légende du lépreux que son ami guérit 
en sacrifiant ses enfants pour l’oindre de leur sang, un conte 
d’origine orientale venu en Occident par un intermédiaire 
byzantin et par transmission littéraire.’”” This, Bédier says, 
is a gratuitous hypothesis which he neither accepts nor con- 
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tradicts. Ina footnote, he adds that since Paris made the 
suggestion in 1885—“ Vingt ans ont passes depuis: je ne 
sache pas qu’on ait découvert dans l’intervalle le moindre 
parall@le ni dans l’Inde, ni nulle part en Orient.” 

But there is a parallel in an Eastern literature, in that of 
the Turkish races of Southern Siberia with which most stu- 
dents of the epic are familiar in Radloff’s collection, and this 
particular case was noted in connection with the Ami and 
Amile story by Panzer in his study of the Hilde-Gudrun 
theme.' No one, of course, expects Bédier to seek out every 
parallel of every story in the French epic, but his attitude is 
not ingratiating, and it is dangerous to make statements like 
the following : 


“Que par des spéculations ingénieuses on dépouille cette 
histoire de ses éléments chevaleresques (le combat judiciaire, 
ete.) et de ses éléments chrétiens (la maladie et la guérison 
envoyées par Dieu), je ne sais ce qu’il pourra rester du conte ; 


mais la tentative est permise. On peut imaginer abstraite- 
ment une forme de la légende telle qu’elle se déroule en ci- 
vilisation indienne, arabe ou byzantine; en fait, une seule 
forme nous est connue, primitive ou non; et l’on ne peut 
que constater que, sous cette forme, l’histoire d’Ami_ et 
d’Amile est une légende & la fois féodale et chrétienne.”’ 


The Siberian version is to be found in the second volume 
of Radloff’s Proben der Volkslitteratur der tiirkischen Stdmme 
Sud-Sibiriens, and is the eighth song, entitled Ai Tolysy, 
Ai Tolysy is the Siberian Ami, Kattandschula the Amile, 
and the part of the poem which more or less closely corres- 
ponds to the French legend, may be (briefly) summarized as 
follows: The youthful hero, Ai Tolysy, rides forth from 


*Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, 1901, p. 274. 
176. 
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home one day, and in the course of his wanderings comes to 
a black house which he enters by force. An old woman 
whom he finds within, tells him that the place belongs to 
the hero, Kattandschula (her son), who will kill him on his 
return. Being a resourceful person, however, and pitying 
the lad, she changes him into a whip, conceals him in a 
chest, and then with the help of her “ siebzig grausamen 
Manner,” whom she has at her beck and call, she forces the 
fierce Kattandschula to promise that he will not harm Ai 
Tolysy. This accomplished, 
217 “Die im Kasten befindliche goldstielige 

Peitsche nahm sie heraus, 

Hin warf sie die Peitsche, 

Der Jiingling stand da. 

‘Kattandschula, mein Bruder!’ 

Da spricht Kattandschula: 


‘Wir beide sind Briider geworden, 
Ja Briiderchen! ’” 


Here we have the beginning of the friendship of the men. 
After a number of adventures Kattandschula asks Ai 
Tolysy to obtain for him the hand of the daughter of Tar- 
batty Kan, Tarbatty Tana : 
469 “*Dies ist das mir bestimmte Miidchen, 
Dem Helden, der im Guten dorthin kommt, 
Giebt jener seine Tochter nicht. 


Der Held, der im Bésen hinkommt, 
Vermag das Miidchen nicht zu nehmen. 


999 


When a father is so unreasonable, the suitor or his repre- 
sentative must have recourse to abduction. Ai Tolysy’s 
first attempt falls through, the second is successful, but 
Tarbatty Tana then causes trouble because she prefers to 
marry the man who has carried her off. She consents, 
however, to abide by the decision of her father as to which 


one shall become her husband. Neither hero has tlie 
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slightest desire to appear before Tarbatty Kan on this 
quest, but Ai Tolysy yields to Kattandschula’s urging and 
makes the journey a third time. Tarbatty Kan, on hearing 
his daughter’s message, expresses the most complete indiffer- 


1257 “*Da sie ohne meine Erlaubniss gegangen, 
Mag sie einen Menschen heirathen oder einen Aina, 
Das ist nicht meine Sache.” 


He sends, however, as wedding presents to his prospective 
son-in-law a pair of black boots, a silken girdle, and a 
white hat. Greek gifts, as it proves, for while Ai Tolysy 
is crossing the Yellow Sea, he hears a little bird, which has 
alighted on the boat, sing : 


1288 “*Schwarze Stiefel bringst du hin, 
Der Mensch, der diese Stiefel anzicht., 
Wird bis zum Knie zu Stein. 
finen seidenen Gurt bringst du hin, 
Der Mensch, der den seidenen Gurt umbindet, 
Wird bis zu den Hiiften zu Stein. 
Einen weissen Hut bringst du hin, 
Der Mensch, der den Hut aufsetzt, 
Wird bis zum Kopfe zu Stein. 
Der Mensch, der dies weiss und es sagt, 
Wird, ohne sie angelegt zu haben, zu Stein.’ ” 


On his return, Ai Tolysy prevents Kattandschula from 
putting on the boots, girdle and hat, and to calm his friend’s 
fury tells him the reason. Immediately he is turned to 
stone. 


1373 “Tarbatty Tana jammert, 
Auch Kattandschula’s Mutter 
Weinte. 
‘Ehe Ai Tolysy zu Stein geworden wiire, 
Wenn Kattandschula zu Stein geworden wiire, 
Wiirde es besser gewesen sein.’ 
Im Hause wohnten sie. 
Ai Tolysy kam ihnen nicht in den Sinn, 
Sie vergassen ihn. 
Die Alte jammert immer noch.” 
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Tarbatty Tana gives birth to a boy. One night she 
dreams that she cuts him open: 


1389 “Als sie den Leib aufgeschnitten, 
Nahm Kattandschula Herz und Lunge, 
Die Gediirme nahm Tarbatty Tana, 
Hinaus gingen sie, 
Den zu Stein gewordenen Ai Tolysy 
Schlagen sie damit dreimal rund umgehend, 
Da wird Ai Tolysy lebendig.” 


Kattandschula, when he hears the dream, declares that 
he has no intention of bringing his friend back to life at 
such a price, but his old mother, who is especially fond of 
Ai Tolysy, says : 

1442 =“‘Des Ai Tolysy wegen 

Thut dir ein kind leid, 


Wenn du es nicht thust, 
Werde ich schon etwas finden, dich zu tidten.’” 


This has some effect upon Kattanschula. 


1449 “Das Kind nahm er, legte es hin, 
Liess es von der Mutter halten, 
Das Stahlschwert nahm er in die Hand, 
Da weinte das Kind: 
‘Was macht ihr nur mit mir? 
Ehe ich sterbe, will ich der Mutter Brust nehmen!’” 


Ai Tolysy is restored to life; and sometime after the 
celebration in honor of the event, he himself brings the dead 
child to life again. 

In this wild, often grotesque poem we have once more 
the story of two friends, brothers in arms, the penalty that 
one of them pays for serving the other, and the healing by 
blood. The tenderness which characterizes the French 
chanson de geste is almost entirely lacking, but there is 
something fine about the affection of the old woman for 
Ai Tolysy ; and if Kattandschula kills his child because of 
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fear rather than from devotion to his friend, the self- 
sacrifice of Ai Tolysy is great. It is the friendship of the 
Siberian Ami, not of Amile, that withstands the severe 
test. Here again, the words of the French poem are true: 


“Car au besoing puet li hom esprouver 
Qui est amis ne qui le vueult amer.”’ 


Now not only are the similarities between the two legends 
of interest, but the divergencies as well: the turning to 
stone instead of the falling sick with leprosy, the fatal gifts 
and the warning. These are features of a well known 
miérchen, Faithful John, which Bédier must have had in 


s mind when he referred to “quelques themes répandus 
. dans le folk-iore de maints pays (.... le sang innocent 
3 qui seul peut guérir).” Faithful John is the guardian of 


a young prince whose father has left orders that his son 
must never enter a certain room, where hangs the portrait 
of the daughter of the King of the Golden Palace. Should 


i the boy see the picture, he will wish to obtain the princess 
; as wife, and will undergo great perils. The prince does 


enter the room, in spite of the pleadings of his guardian, 

and soon afterwards, disguised as merchants, the two succeed 
; in abducting the princess. On the voyage home Faithful 
: John, overhearing by chance the conversation of three 
: crows, learns of dangers which threaten his master and 
mistress. When the latter go on shore, “a fox-coloured 
horse will spring towards them, on which the prince will 
mount, and as soon as he is on it, it will jump up with him 
into the air, so that he will never again see his bride.”” The 
x second crow asked, “Is there no escape?” “Oh yes, if 
another mounts behind quickly, and takes out the firearms 
which are in the holster, and with them shoots the horse 
dead, then the young king will be saved. And if any one 
does know it, and tells him, such a one will be turned to 
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stone from the toe to the knee.” When the second crow 
said, “ I know still more: if the horse should be killed, the 
young king will not then retain his bride ; for when they 
come into the castle, a beautiful bridal shirt will lie there 
upon a dish, and seem to be woven of silver and gold, but 
it is nothing but sulphur and pitch ; and if he puts it on, it 
will burn him to his marrow and bones.” Then the third 
crow asked, “Is there no escape?” “Oh, yes,” answered 
the second ; “if some one takes up the shirt with his gloves 
on, and throws it into the fire so that it is burnt, the young 
King will be saved. But what does that signify ? Whoever 
knows it, and tells him, will be turned to stone from his 
knee to his heart.” Then the third crow spoke: “ I know 
still more: even if the bridal shirt be consumed, still the 
young King will not retain his bride. For if, after the 
wedding, a dance is held, while the young Queen dances, 
she will suddenly turn pale, and fall down as if dead ; and 
if some one does not raise her up, and take three drops of 
blood from her right breast, and throw them away, she will 
die. But, whoever knows that, and tells it, will have his 
whole body turned to stone, from the crown of his head to 
the toes of his feet.” 

Faithful John does avert the three catastrophes and as a 
reward is condemned to the gallows. Before the execution 
takes place, he explains his reasons and is turned to stone. 
The King, repenting too late, has the stone statue placed in 
his room and “ often as he looked at it, he wept and said, 
‘Ah, could I bring you back to life again, my faithful 
John !’” 

In time the Queen gave birth to two little sons. One 
day when, like Belissant, she had gone to church and the 
boys are playing by the side of their father, the latter 
again addresses the statue with the usual remark. This 
time the statue replies, tells him that he can restore him to 
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life if he will sacrifice what is dearest to him, cut off the 
heads of his children and sprinkle the stone with his blood. 
The King, terrified but mindful of the self-sacrifice of his 
guardian, follows out the suggestion. The promised result 
follows, and then Faithful John, “taking the heads of the 
two children, set them on again, and anointed their wounds 
with their blood, and thereupon they healed again in a 
moment, and the children sprang away and played as if 
nothing had happened.” 

Obviously this mérchen resembles less closely the Ami 
and Amile than the Siberian song, and the connection is 
clearer between the first two, since the discovery of the last. 
Nevertheless, the similarity had been remarked long before, 
and as it is ineredible that Bédier should not have seen the 
long note on the parallel by Nyrop in his work on the 
French epic, which appeared in the Italian translation only 
three years after Paris had suggested an Oriental origin of 
the tale, it would have been well for him to refer to it rather 
than say, “Je ne sache pas qu’on ait découvert dans l’intér- 
valle le moindre [my own italics] paralléle ni dans I’Inde ui 
nulle part en Orient.” He may refuse to regard the Sibe- 
rian song and the médrchen as real variants of the Ami and 
Amile, but as long as he simply ignores them, instead of 
proving, so far as is possible, that this particular point of 
view is correct, many who are deeply interested in his theo- 
ries must hesitate and even refuse to accept some of his most 
vital conclusions. For instance, he says : 


“Cette légende féodale et chrétienne, on peut concevoir 
abstraitement et par un jeu d’hypothéses qu’elle n’a été coulée 
que sur le tard et par accident dans le moule des chansons 
de geste: il n’est pas nécessaire qu’Ami et Amile soient des 
comtes ou des chevaliers ni que leur destinée se noue 4 la 
cour d’un roi, ni que ce roi soit Charlemagne. Mais, en 
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fait, et si ’on se garde des hypothéses, on ne peut que con- 
stater que les trois seuls textes anciens dont nous dis- 
posons s’accordent A faire d’Ami et d’Amile les héros d’un 
roman épique.” Again: 

“Cette ancienne chanson de geste frangaise, on peut 
imaginer abstraitement, et par un jeu ‘Whypotheses, que les 
héros n’en sont devenus des saints que sur le tard et par 
accident. En fait, et si l’on se dispense de toute hypoth?se, 
on ne peut que constater que nos trois textes anciens les 
donnent pour des saints ; il est bien vrai que, seule, la Vita 
développe le récit de leur ‘ passion’ et de leur ‘ déposition’ ; 
mais les trois textes s’accordent 4 les marquer, dés l’heure de 
leur naissance, des signes d’une prédestination surnaturelle ; 
Dieu les méne tous deux A travers les épreuves, vers une 
méme fin, qu’il sait ; nés le méme jour, liés par Dieu dans 
la vie, leur histoire n’a de sens que s’ils meurent le méme 
jour, liés dans la mort ; et ce n’est done pas seulement |’2c- 
cord des textes conservés, c’est l’esprit intime de la légende 
qui veut que le miracle des tombes soit primitif et que les 
deux compagnons soient des saints.” 


That the oldest documentary evidence we possess is fur- 
nished by the Latin poem, the Vita, and the Chanson 
Geste, is probably true. In this respect the médrchen and 
the Siberian songs are younger, but documents do not, of 
necessity, determine the age of any legend, though they 
should be taken into account. But, younger or older, cer- 
tain things are proved. There is no reed of accepting the 
challenge to imagine abstractly some form of the story whose 
scene is laid in the East, for the version actually exists, and 
Bédier is incorrect when he says, “en fait, une seule forme 
nous est connue, primitive ou non.” Again, while Ami and 
Amile are heroes of an epic romance which is both feudal 
and Christian, it is indeed not necessary that they should 
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be counts or knights, that their destiny should be bound up 
with the court of a king, that that king should be Charle- 
magne. The story of such a friendship, surviving such tests, 
is a theme universal in its nature, adaptable to all milieur, 
and certainly not inherently feudal or Christian. It appears 
to be a rather wide-spread tale, with Faithful John as one 
of its forms." 

An incident in the Ami and Amile which has _per- 
plexed some of its readers and which Bédier has tried 
to interpret, probably has its explanation in the médrchen 
variants. That is, the leprosy of Ami. “ Why does God 
make Ami suffer from this horrible malady ?”’ Bédier asks. 
He calls attention to the fact that the disease is accidental in 
Raoul le Tourtier. He mentions Schwieger’s theory that it 
was a punishment for having fought Belissant’s traducer 
Hardré en combat judiciaire. “C’est un contresens que 
personne n’eft fait au moyen age.” According to the 
Chanson de Geste, it is because Ami, marrying the king’s 
daughter under a false name, committed the crime of bigamy. 
Quoting Bédier at some length for the last time : 


“ Cependant, la réflexion, cette ‘ bigamie’ parait si inno- 
cente qu’on s’étonne qu’elle soit si cruellement chitiée. 
D’autre part, jamais dans la suite de la chanson de geste il 
n’est rappelé que, si Ami souffre ainsi dans sa chair, c’est 


*In another variant, the Rama and Luaxman of Miss Frere’s Old 
Deccan Days, the two heroes, like Ami and Amile, are “ nés le méme 
jour, liés par Dieu dans la vie,” yet one cannot say that “ leur his- 
toire n’a de sens que sil meurent le méme jour, liés dans la mort,” 
for the story says nothing about their death, and yet it has enough 
meaning to make it hold together. (Contemporaneous birth of a 
hero and men who are destined to be his future companions, or of 
a hero and his horse, is a far from uncommon motif of mdrchen and 
epic saga.) Again the esprit intime of the tale does not demand 
that the two friends become saints. Rama and Luxman are not, 
though the narrator of this story was a Christian, and neither are 
Faithful John and the King, nor Ai Tolysy and Kattandschula. 
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parce qu’il s’est dévoué pour son compagnon. Celui-ci, dé- 
nombrant les obligations qu'il lui a, n’y fait nulle allusion. 
Pourtant le poéte avait les meilleures occasions de rappeler 
que la lépre d’Ami est une conséquence de son déyvouement : 
par exemple, quand il s’agit de nous faire accepter le meurtre 
des enfants. Ce sont des indices que le théme de la lépre- 
chatiment n’est pas primitif. ... Dans la Vita ce n’est pas 
un chatiment, mais une épreuve. Dieu frappe Ami par ce 
qwil aime, juata illud quod secriptum est: Omnem filinn 
quem Deus recipit, corripit, flagellat et castigat. C'est 1 l’ex- 
plication chrétienne. Seule elle s’accorde avec le reste de 
histoire ; c’est done trés probablement le théme prinmitit, 
Tl met bien en relief le caractére hagiographique de !a 
légende.”’ 


Perhaps, but knowing the mérchen and Siberian variants, 
it is impossible to be quite as confident as is Bédier, ‘The 
theme primitif is, just as probably, the penalty a man pays for 
breaking a certain taboo, a punishment which also is a test 
of friendship. In other words, the legend of Ami and 
Amile was originally a médrchen. When it donned epic 
dress (and it is not the only médrchen to do this), the later 
author, ‘or authors, found some difficulty in handling this 
particular incident; for what is perfectly logical in the 
méirchen is not clearly so in the Vita or the Chanson 
Geste, which certainly are largely hagiographical in char- 
acter, as Bédier says. What we have, then, in the Ami (/ 
Amile is a story which is neither essentially feudal nor Chris- 
tian, but which has become so at the hands of a jong/ev, 
who either worked over an old narrative poem or created « 
new one with the mdrchen as its basis, at the request of some 
churchman who wished to attract the attention of pilgrim: 
to the church of Mortara. 

To say that a méirchen is the ultimate source of the I, 
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the Latin poem, and the Chanson, to suggest that the two 
friends, heroes, became saints only “sur le tard et par 
accident,” that is to be guilty, of course, of “ spéculations 
ingénieuses ” and “ jeux d’hypothéses ” ; but indeed anyone 
must be so who attempts to reason on the matter without 
possessing every bit of evidence which has ever existed. 
And Bédier, who makes rather too much of the audacity of 
others who have theorized on the origins of the French 
epic, is not blameless himself. It is one thing to point out 
as convineingly as he has the intimate connection between 
the chansons de geste and the religious institutions along 
the great pilgrimage routes frequented by pilgrims and 
jongleurs; it is quite another to make the statement quoted 
further back about the William of Orange Cycle. In this 
latter case he may be equally correct, and if that turns out 
to be true, great and deserved will be his credit. But not 
all his arguments are of equal cogency, even to his heartiest 
admirers. 
M. A. Porrer. 
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XX.—A SOURCE OF MUNDUS ET INFANS. 


The morality of Mundus et Infans exists in a print 
dated 1522, from Wynkyn de Worde’s press, and is style: 
by him a ‘new production.’ The word must be taken 
for what it is worth, but it should be remembered that 
Wynkyn was not afraid to print old works, and call them 
such. In his print of Ragmannes Rolle, Wynkyn adds an 
envoy attributing the faults of the poem to “ Kynge Rag- 
man holly, whiche dyde the make many yeres ago.” ? The 
printer is therefore entitled to some confidence, especial!) 
since certain internal evidence points to the same fact. 


*Here begynneth a propre newe Interlude of the worlde and the 
chylde otherwyse called [Mundus et Infans] & it sheweth of the 
estate of chyldehode and Manhode.” Colophon: “Here endeth the 
Interlude of Mundus & Infans. Imprynted at London in Fletestrete 
at the sygne of ye Sonne by me Wynkyn de worde. The yere of 
our Lorde M.cccce. and xxij. The xvij daye of July.” Ed. Rox- 
burghe Club, 1877, Collier’s Dodsley, vol. xu, 1827; Hazlitt’s Dods- 
ley, vol. 1; Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama, 1. 
353-385. 

The continual rhyming of words in -y, -ye with words in -¢ ges 
to show that the play must have been written later than 1450. 
Examples (Collier’s ed., p. 318, glorye: me: be, p. 319, me: lechery: 
be: me: enuy: company; me: be: glotonye. Similarly the rhyme | ov. 
cit., p.330), reereacyon: saluacyon: Inuersacyon: dampnacion, points 


the rhyme is final, not penultimate. On p. 314, wrought: moug! 
(= mite), shows the loss of the guttural, which is rare in the ear'y 
fifteenth century. There are numerous cases of assonance, and the 
metre in general is of a rude type. E. K. Chambers, Medieval Stav. 
11, 440, refers to Collier and Pollard who “assign the play to th 
reign of Henry VII,” while Brandl thinks that “the use of the 
Narrenmotiv points to a date of composition not long before that 0 
publication.” 
? See Collier’s Dodsley, x11, p. 308, where the lines are quoted. 
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A SOURCE OF MUNDUS ET INFANS. 


Mundus et Infans is written for the most part in rough 
triplets with a short link-line, aaabcechdddefffe, ete. In 
passages of boasting and formality it becomes highly alli- 
terative ' in the parts devoted to low comedy it descends to 
doggerel. Besides this metre is another, which appears 
only in the opening speech of the Child.* It is a passage 
in twenty-seven lines of four accents, rhyming ababeded, 
ete. Its presence in the play is difficult of explanation, 
except by a theory which I shall shortly present. 

The play has not much plot, but what there is is here 
outlined; Mundus opens the play and announces himself 
as master of man. Infans, the new-born child, follows, 
and after a monologue describing the perils of his birth 
and his poverty, goes to Mundus who gives him food and 
clothes and names him Wanton or Daliance (1-75). Wan- 
ton plays about the stage, describes his childish play, and 
returning to Mundus at fourteen is given the name of Lust 
and Lykyng (76-117). At twenty-one (155) Mundus 
calls him Manhood, and counsels him to follow the Seven 
Kings (168-183), whom he describes, and departs (236). 
Manhood boasts of his triumphs until Conscience enters 
and tries to dissuade Manhood from the service of the 
Seven Kings, whom he groups under the name of Folly, 
and defines as the seven deadly sins (237-461). Manhood 
is rather wearied by Conscience’s teaching, and when Folly 
comes to him, he finds him a boon companion, and after a 
play at quarter staff goes off with him to lead a wild life 
in London (521-720). Conscience finds Manhood, and 


‘This practice, as we may guess from comparing similar lines in 
Dux Moraud, was a regular dramatic convention in early plays. 

*An alternate rhyme is used elsewhere, it is true, but only as a 
preliminary to the tail-rhymes in triplets. This is true of the first 
speeches of Mundus, Conscience, Perseverance, and Age. 
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goes out to seek Perseverance to endoctrine Manhood (721- 
744). His search is successful; and when Manhood comes 
back a broken old man, despairing of life, mocked by his 
companions (745-810), Perseverance comforts him and 
teaches him that by repentance shrift, the five bodily and 
ghostly wits, the ten commandments, and the Creed he 
may yet enter heaven. Age has been dubbed Shame by 
| Folly but is now to be called Repentance. The play ens 
. with an exhortation to the audience to “* take ensaumple ” 
(962-979). 

In brief the essence of the story is the strife between 
Virtue and Vice for the soul of man, his sins in manhood 
and repentance in age, with the assurance of salvation. 
: The action progresses by description rather than by pres- 
. entation; at each “ age” man describes himself in a long 
monologue. Similarly Mundus describes the sins, Con- 
seience the virtues, Perseverance the means of salvation. 
‘i Folly alone introduces us to real life, and seems to have 

: stepped out of another world. 

Leaving Folly for the moment out of account, I wish 
to point out a striking parallel, hitherto, I believe, un- 
noticed, in the Mirror of the Periods of Man’s Life or 
Bids of the Virtues and Vices for the Soul of Man. The 
poem exists in a Ms. which Dr. Furnivall places at 1430: ' 
and in others of a later date. It is a highly finished 
and artistic production, with many good lines, and is a 

ot. & far more poetic work than the morality. Aside from the 
tie. i bi dates of the mss. the fact that this poem is a vision-alle- 


¥ 


*Dr. Furnivall printed the poem from Lambeth ms., 853, in FE. P. 
T. S., 24, Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, pp. 58-78. Other Mss. 
are Balliol, 354, whjch lacks the last 21 stanzas at the end, but adds 
a stanza after 1. 392; and Un. Lib. Camb., Ff. 5. 48. The poem 
contains 656 lines. 
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gory of an early type would be sufficient to show that it is 
the earlier work of the two. The poem closely resembles 
the Debate between the Body and the Soul, one of the 
most striking of all medizval poems. Like the Debate, 
it is introduced to us as a winternight’s dream, just before 
the waking.’ Like it again, the seer takes no part in the 
action, which consists of a debate, and on a theme related 
to man’s life. The phrase “ body and soul ” occurs haunt- 
ingly throughout the Mirror, while its terror of death and 
the assurance of mercy are strikingly like those of the 
Debate.* Most striking of all is its metrical form, which 


1 Debate: Mirror: 
1. As [ lay in a wintris nyht 9. In a wintris nyht or I awakid 
In a droukening bifor the In my slepe I dremid so 
day I sawe a child al modir nakid 
For sob I sawe a sely syht And newe borne the modir fro. 
A body on a bere that lay. 


?T need not quote the Debate; those who know it (and no one 
that reads it can forget it) will see the similarity of the following 
lines to the theme of the greater poem: 

595: “My fleissche in ouerhope wolde me faite 

And into wanhope it wolde me caste 

Helle houndis berken and baite 

feendis writip my synnes faste 

And deep me waitip with a trippe of dissaite 

These sixe maken me soore agaste.” 
Against this picture, 
“God hap mercies ynow in stoore 
For a pousand worldis pat mercie wole crie.” 


The poet on a winter’s night sees a newborn child ready to go 
out into the world. The world agrees to find it till it grows old. 
Bodily gifts, God’s commandments, the Pleasures, the seven works 
of merey, the Creed, Vices and Virtues offer their services to the 
child. Free-Will offers, and is answered by Conscience (1-64). At 
seven years the Good and Wicked Angels advise the child (65-80). 
At fourteen (81-112) and at twenty (113-248) the Seven Virtues 
and Seven Vices, Reason, Lust and Conscience give their advice to 
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is identical with the Debate, being stanzaic, of 8 short 
lines rhyming abababab. 

A vision-poem in which the poet overhears a dialogue, 
and is not himself a partaker in the action, is already half- 
dramatic. He is the audience, the dream his stage, the 
shades of his dream the characters of his play. Let us 
see what a morality-writer could have made of this prom- 
ising material. His first task would have been to cut the 
number of characters. Twenty-two characters passed be- 
fore the poet in a single stanza (5), and disappeared for- 
ever. The dramatic needs demand compression, and ‘he 
play will gain by this a centering of interest. The chief 
debate in the poem is between Virtues and Vices. Bui 
on the stage our interest must be centered on man. Thus 
the Vices are compressed into a single character, the Fool, 
or Folly. The word folly, as equivalent to the seven sins. 
is found in the poem, together with a reference to fools.’ 


the child who is now called Man. At thirty (249-304) Conscience, 
who has hitherto spoken only in a minor part before the contest 
of Virtues and Vices, now comes forward and pleads, but is disre- 
garded by Man. At forty (305-320) Strength and Lust, at fifty 
(321-336) Covetousness strive for Man against Conscience. At 
sixty (337-424) Man, now called Age, is mocked by Youth, and as 
he goes nearer the grave (70 years at |. 425, 80 at 1. 455, 90 at |. 
486, 100 at 1. 577) turns to Repentance. The Seven Deadly Sins 
forsake him, and Sickness comes with Despair, reproved by Con- 
science. Good Hope and Good Faith teach him at the last, and the 
Man learns that Repentance, the Commandments, the seven works o/ 
mercy and the Creed shall let him in at heaven’s gate. The poem 
closes with an exhortation to all to choose wisely and pray to God 
and His Mother for grace (633-656). 
* Poem, Il. 438 ff., Youth speaks to Age: 
all pese (the gifts of health, ete.), pou hast wastide amys 
From wisdom into folies fele. 

pine hearynge and pine ije si;te 

pat pou hast wastide in vewnglory 

pi moupe to wronge ajen ri;te 
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It is easy with these hints, and the knowledge of such 
plays as Hyckescorner, to create Folly. Professor Brandl’s 
allusion to the “‘ Narrenmotiv” is quite unnecessary. 
There were plenty of fools in England before Brant’s 
ship set sail.’ 

In the early part of his play the child may be kept in 
touch with the world, and his progress in age must be 
marked by renewed communication. The world will in- 
troduce the child to the seven sins; Conscience, who is 
already their opponent in the poem, will take over the 
task of the Virtues. Finally, at the end of the poem Good 
Faith and Good Hope can be compressed into a new char- 
acter to teach age how to die. 

It is thus, I believe, possible to conceive how such a 
morality as The World and the Child could spring out 
of a poem like the Mirror. But without evidence of more 
immediate relation than that of plot, it would be unreason- 


In fals oopis and foule glotenye 
pin hondis to robbe and to fi;te 

pi strengp pou wastid in tyrannye 
pi feet in derknesse out of lizte 

pi bewte pou wastidist in lecchery. 


: “He is a foole pat may be wise 
In heuene comep no foolis to 3eere 
God doop richelees foolis refuse 
pat kunnen no good ne noon wole lere.” 
Again: 
81: “Thus at vit. jeer age childhood bigynnes, 
And folowith folies many foold. 


1 Herford, Literary Relations between England and Germany in the 
xvi Century, notes Lydgate’s Order of Fools, but omits “The 51 
Follies,” printed in “Twenty-six Poems,” E. E. T. S., E. 8., 1903; 
“Ces sunt xxx folies,’ Landsdowne s., 564, “ Cinkante et dix folis,” 
ms. Arundel 507 (Brit. Mus.) ; Les xxx11 Folies,”’ Univ. Lib. Camb. 
Ms. Gg. 1, 1, the latter by Ralph of Lynham (?); all earlier than 
1500, 
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able to claim the poem as source. These direct parallels, 
however, exist, and in sufficient number. The title of the 
play lies ready to hand in line 17 of the poem: 


* Quod pe world to pe child; ” 


The child is addressed in the poem as in the play as “ Mi 
fair child ” (line 52).' The name Folly, we have already 
seen, as embodiment of the seven sins, exists in the poem. 
Other and more striking parallels in names exist. Wan- 
ton and Daliance are not in the poem, but “ Lust and 
Lykynge,” man’s name in youth, is there. 

Poem: Play: 


309. Quod luste and liking, ‘‘make 131. Lust and Lykynge is my 
good cheere.’ name. 
35. Lust, liking & iolite. 125. Loue, Lust, Lykyng in fere. 


The name “ Manhood myghty ” is also in the poem, by 
implication. 


Poem: Play (p. 330): 
a 252. Ful of manhode and of “Twas borne manhoode moost 
my3t of myght.” 
160. Manhode myghty shal be thy 
name. 


Age as a name for man is in the poem, and his last 
title of Repentance is given. 


627. And Repentaunce my corne schal weede. 
643. Bid repentaunce to merci beende. 


Conscience is addressed by Manhood as “ Sir Friar,” * 

_ and it is probable he was so represented in character. The 

author might have got this idea from the poem, where 
Man says: 


*Poem, 52: Mi fair child what hast pou pougt. 
Play, 60: But my fayre child what woldest thou haue. 
? Lines 401, 409, 715. 
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287. “ Now good Conscience & pou wolt preche 
Goo stele an abite & bicome a frere.” 
The play at quarter-staff between Folly and Man in the 
morality might have been suggested by Lust’s speech in 
the poem (Lust here is Man): 
91. “Harpe and giterne pere may y leere* 
And pickid staffe & buckelere pere-wip to plawe.” 
Folly says in the play, 1. 540, “ A coryous bukler-player 
I am,” while the reference to “longe or shorte,” 1. 549, 
shows that staff-play is referred to. 
The general parallels in two such works, where the plot 
is similar, are of course numerous. Two such may be 


quoted. 

Poem, Man says: Play: 

249. In pritti jeer now y abide 315. Lo syrs I am a prynce peryl- 
In diserecioun yhaue in-si3t lous yprovyde 


Loueli to goo and to ride 
Fulof manhode and of my;t. 316. I am worthyand wyght wythy 


207. Myn Ijen ben cleere & brit and wise 
as glas 315. Myne eyen do shyne as lan- 
Mi lire as lillye and roose tern bryght 
of hewe I am a creature comely out 
Of schappe & strengpe alie of care 
folke I passe Emperours and kynges they 
And euere my uertu weXip knele to my kne 
p- 312. I am as fresshe as flourys 
in maye. 
Poem: Play: 
255. Quod man in scorn “lo con- 719. “I wyll go whyder me lest 
science loop chide For thou canst nought elles 
For losse of catel he dar not but chide.” 
fizt.’’ 710. Conseyence counseylleth me 
303. “ Goo, Conscience, pou lew- to all sadnes. 
ide asse Ye, to muche sadnes myght 
I kepe not pi maneris to brynge me into madnes. 
sue.” 


*At Oxenforde, whither Reasoun has advised him to go to study 
law. 
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Poem : 


283. And y dide as pou doist me 


teche 


I schulde neuer make myrie 


chere. 


Play : 


A closer parallel is the answer of Conscience later on in 


the poem: 


Poem: 
548. “If a man haue synned 
longe bifore 
And axe mercy and amende 
his wys 
Repente and wilne to synne 
no more 
Of pat man god gladder is 
pan of a child synlees y- 
bore. 
541. Of such a man god is moore 
gladde 
pan of a child pat neuere 
dide synne. 


Play: 
862. For thoughe a man had do 
alone 
The deedly synnes euerychone 
And he with contricyon make 
his mone 
To eryst our heven kynge 
God is also gladde of hym 
As of the creature that neuer 


dyde syn. 


Equally close is the advice to the child in the poem to the 


child’s boast in the play. 


Poem: 
77. Quod pe wickid aungil, 
“ while pou art a child 
with pi tunge on folk pou 
bleere 
Course of kynde is for 3oube 
to be wilde 
To beete alle children and do 
hem deerre.” 
rik pe wickid aungil bad him 
be boold 
To calle bope fadir & modir 
schrewis 


Conscience’s opening speech is alike in both. 


Play: 

79. I can with my scorge stycke 
My felow upon the heed hytte 
and lyghtly from hym make 


a skyppe 
And blere on hym my tonge. 


88. If fader or mother wyll me 


smyte 
I wyll wrynge with my lyppe 
And lyghtly from hym make a 


skyppe 
And call my dame shrewe. 
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Poem: Play: 
57. For my name is Conscience 298. Methynke it is a nessarye 
To knowe me pou must bi- thynge 
gynne Poere Conscyence for to 
knowe. 
301. For Conscyence clere it is 
my name. 


But by far the closest parallel, and one which argues more 
strongly for direct borrowing than any other, is the passage 
in alternate rhyme, of which I have spoken. This is the 
Child’s opening speech, and the verbal identities with the 
same speech in the poem are too numerous to be passed 
over as an accidental coincidence in following the same 
source. I believe that the Mirror is here at least the 
direct source of the play, and that the alternate rhyme 
is due to imitation of the alternate rhyme in the poem. 
The identity of rhyming words deserves particular atten- 
tion. 

Poem: Play: 


1. How mankynde doop begynne 29. How mankynde doth begynne. 
31. Goten in game and in grete 


3. In game he ys getyn in synne synne. 
(Balliol text) 42. Full oft of dethe she was 
4. pe child is pe modris deedli adred 
foo Whan that [ sholde parte her 
Or pei be fulli partide on from. 
tweyne 34. Whan I was rype from her to 
In perelle of deed ben bope founde 
two. In peryll of dethe we stode 
7. Pore he come pe world with- bothe two. 
ynne. 44. Now into the worlde she hathe 
25. Quod pe child “I come pore me sent 
e world withinne. Poore and naked as ye may se 
11. I saw a child modir nakid. I am not worthely wrapped 
27. Nakid out of pe wyket of nor went 
synne But powerly prycked in pou- 
Of pe perellis of streite pas- erte. 
sage 36. Nowto seke dethe I must begyn 


To seke deep I dide begynne For to passe that strayte pas- 
pat ilke dredful pilgrymage sage; 
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Poem : Play : 
Mi body & soule to parte a For body and soule that s)q|] 
tweyne then twynne 
To make a deuourse of pat And make a partyng of that 
mariage maryage. 


The world speaks: 


19. pou schuldist deie for hun- 61. Infans: Syr, I you craue meete 


ger and colde and clothe my lyfe to saue. 
But y lente meete and clope 65. Mundus: “I wyll the tyne 
to whyle thou art yinge 
I wole pee fynde til pou be So thou wylt be obedyent to 
oolde my byddyng.” 


How wolt pou quyte it me?” 


The Mirror of Man’s Life is then to be regarded as a 
valuable link between the medieval vision and the early 
morality, since direct connection appears to be proved 
between it and Mundus et Infans. The plots of poem 
and play are not so different but that every variation of 
the play can be explained as the result of the dramatic 
needs. The title of the piece, most of the names of the 
dramatis persone, and numerous passages could have been 
borrowed from the poem, while a certain passage in alter- 
nate rhyme is so close to the similar passage of the poem 
as to justify the theory of direct borrowing. On the other 
hand, a full consideration of the points in which the play 
differs from the poem would be most instructive for a 
knowledge of the stagecraft of the moralities. But such 
a study is outside the limits of this paper.? 


Henry Noster MacCracken. 


*T should like to call attention to some verses on the seven ages 
of man, in B. M. Adds. 37049, 28b-29a, as yet, I believe, unprinted. 
Under a picture of each “act,” representing man, his good angel. 
and the fiend, is given 8 lines of dialogue, somewhat recalling parts 
of the Mirror. 
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XXI.—THE MIDDLE ENGLISH VOX AND WOLF.’ 


It is a well known fact that long before the day of the 
modern nature-fakir, animal story played an important part 
in the history of fiction. In medieval literature there were 
three sets of works that dealt with animals. There were the 
bestiaries, in which the medieval symbolists attempted to 
give a moral interpretation to the habits of beasts; there 
were the fables, in which beast tales were told for the sake 
of the lesson they taught; and third, there was the distinct- 
ively medieval set of stories, told because of their own 
intrinsie power of affording amusement, to which is gener- 
ally given the name ‘beast epic.’ 

Of this last set of beast tales, which possibly had its origin 
in France, and which is so well represented in the branches 
of the French Roman de Renard, English offers few speci- 
mens. If we except Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s Tale, we may 
say that the story of The Vox and the Wolf is the sole* 


*The present paper was read at the last meeting of the Modern 
Language Association. The time allowed was fifteen minutes; 
hence the condensed nature of the work. The aim of the paper was 
to present several distinct ideas that came to the writer in the 
course of a somewhat prolonged study of the story, rather than to 
support any one thesis. The footnotes, it is hoped, may suffice to 
support most of the statements that were unsupported in the paper 
as read, 

*This does not mean that beast stories do not appear at all 
elsewhere in Middle English literature. Fables appear in the Ayen- 
bite of Inwyt, Piers Plowman, Gesta Romanorum, and the English 
translation of Barlaam and Josaphat. Lydgate is the author of 
a collection of seven fables (Anglia, 1x, 1ff.). One may mention 
also the fable of Lion, Wolf and Ass (T. Wright, Pol. Songs, p. 195) 
and the poem concerning “fals fox” (T. Wright, Rel. Antiquae, 1, 
4). N. Bozon, Odo of Sherington, and John of Sheppey certainly 
derived their fables in part from English popular sources. The 
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representative in English literature until the time of Caxton. 
Because of this solitary prominence, this tale demands 
special attention. 

The story itself is a familiar one. The fox, who would 
“lever meten one hen than half anoundred wimmen,”’ has 
just met to the satisfaction of his appetite with two or three 
of the hens belonging to a monastery. Thirsty after his 
feast, he gets into a bucket to drink. The bucket descends, 
carrying the fox with it to the bottom of the well. While 
the fox is in this plight, his neighbor, Sigrim the wolf, hap- 
pens along. Reneuard gives to Sigrim so alluring a descrip- 
tion of the “blisse of paradis ” below, that Sigrim is con- 
ea sumed with envy and wishes to join him, and after a highly 
ia : amusing confession of his sins to Reneuard, is shriven aad 


enters the second bucket to come down to the paradise 

¥ ‘ below. The weight of the wolf lifts the bucket with the 

Ba # fox, and the wolf is left in the well to be nearly clubbed to 
Ga i death by the monks in the morning. 

f iy This English tale has a real intrinsic interest. The author 

if has not provided an elaborate setting, nor has he introduced 


any of the “ensamples” that mar the symmetry but at the 
same time enhance the interest of Chaucer’s tale of Chauntic- 
cleer, but he does enliven with many humorous details a well 
constructed narrative. To one who has been reading the 
heavy productions of Old English literature, it is particularly 


French fable of Wolf and Sheep, by N. Bozon ends with the English 
words, “ For was hyt neuer myn kynd chese in welle to fynd.” 
Further it should be remembered that fable versions of our story 
of fox and wolf in the well appear not only in the Middle English 
translations of the Disciplina Clericalis, but in the just-mentioned 
fable of sheep and wolf by N. Bozon, where the sheep plays the part 
usually played by the wolf, and in the Scotch collection of fables 
by Henryson. In Henryson’s version the fable of fox and wolf is 
told in very spirited style. The fox (“Tod”) bears the name 
“Lowrence” and the wolf that of “Freir Wolf Waitskaith.” 
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refreshing to come upon a lively tale like this, one of the 
earliest of humorous productions in English literature. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot claim this tale as a native 
English product. Although neither of the two existing ver- 
sions' in the French Roman de Renard corresponds exactly 
with the English story, the striking features in common 
between the English and the French versions leave no doubt 
that the English author used as his source some tale belong- 
ing to the French Roman. 

The story as told in our English tale and in the French 
Roman, has several important features that distinguish it 
from a pure fable. We may mention the personal relations 
between fox and wolf, the individual names, Reneuard, or 
Renard, and Sigrim, or Isengrim, the distinctively human 
notion of an earthly paradise and the amusing shrift of 
Sigrim preparatory to entering this paradise, and most dis- 
tinctive of all, the feature peculiar to the ordinary French 
version, where Isengrim mistakes the reflection of his face in 
the water for that of his wife Hersent and suspects her of 
adulterous relations with Renard. 

It is a fact not sufficiently emphasized that there ‘5 a close 
analogy between the tales of the beast epic, of which our tale 
may be taken as a representative, and another set of dis- 
tinctively medieval tales, the fabliaux. » Both sets of tales 
are animated by the same spirit, call it Pesprit gaulois, if you 
will. Both sets of tales result from a similar modification 
of earlier story types. The fabliaux handle for the most 
part stories used elsewhere for conveying moral instruction, 
many of which appear in collections of exempla for the use of 
the medieval preacher. The difference between the fabliaux 


* Besides the ordinary version of the French Roman de Renart there 
is a simpler version which is preserved in a unique manuscript (Bibl. 
de Arsenal, 3334) and has been printed by Chabaille in a supple- 
ment to Méon’s edition of the Roman. 
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and the tales used for conveying instruction consists largely 
in the emphasis ou the distinctively human or individual in- 
terest at the expense of the moral. The story is told to 
entertain, not to instruct. A similar transformation of the 
beast tale appears in the case of the tales of the beast epic, 
and in this way are to be explained the distinctive features 
of our English tale and the corresponding versions in the 
French Roman de Renard. It may be said that this tale is 
to a fable what a fabliau is to one of the medieval exemp/a. 

This tale appears in a great variety of forms. In the 
English tale and the French Roman, the wolf is enticed by 
the description of paradise.’ In another set of tales han- 
dling the theme of fox and wolf in well, the credulous wolf 
is attracted by the prospect of fish.? In still another set he 
is beguiled by Renard’s eloquent account of palatable things 


*The notion of attracting the wolf by describing a paradise at 
the bottom of the well seems to be peculiar to the two versions 
of Branch tv of the Roman de Renart, the French Renart le Con- 
trefait, the Middle High German Reinhart Fuchs and the English 
Vox and Wolf. There are, however, among the French folk many 
superstitions concerning wells (P. Sébillot, Le Folk-lore de France. 
II, ch. m1), “ Le fond des puits ou des citernes est parfois me sorte 
de purgatoire temporaire” (p. 307). “Certains puits passaient 
pour étre si profonde qu’ils touchaient & un monde souterain (p. 
323). See A. Milleu, “ La veillée dans le puits” (Rev. des trad. pop., 
I, p. 24). M. R. Basset cites an Arabic story in which a man goes 
to the well to draw water. The bucket falls to the bottom. The 
man descends to get the bucket and finds a door opening into a 
garden of Paradise (Rev. des trad. pop., xv, p. 667). 

* This is the form of the tale as it appears in the second part 
of the Flemish Reynaert, and in the derived versions; a German 
volksbuch, Reinecke der Fuchs (Leipzig, 1840), the Reinecke Fuchs 
of Goethe, and the English version by Caxton. This is the form of 
the tale also in Odo of Sherington, John of Sheppey, and Nicole 
Bozon, in the Spanish translation from Odo in the Libro de los Gatos. 
no. 14, in the fourteenth century Italian version printed by K. 
McKenzie (Publ. M. L. A., Xx1, 226 ff.) and in the apparently cog- 
nate tale of rabbit and fox told by Uncle Remus. 
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to eat, lambs or fat hens, or as one German tale has it, 
simply “sweet things to eat.” In still another set of tales 
he is drawn to the bottom of the well by thirst.2 A more 
likely representative of the primitive form of the story is the 
one that was put into medieval circulation by the Disciplina 
Clericalis of Petrus Alfonsus. In this version of the story 
the wolf is attracted to the bottom of the well, not by the 
description of the joys of paradise, but by the reflection of 
the moon in the water, which the fox leads him to think is 
a cheese. This is the most widespread form of the tale. It 
appears in popular tradition in various parts of Europe and 
in many fable collections, among others in those by Marie 
de France, by Henryson, by Hans Sachs, and by La Fon- 
taine.? It is not only widespread, but it is the earliest 


1Things to eat, “manger siissen spise,” attract the wolf in the 
version appearing in Lassberg’s Lieder Saal, though this version in 
some respects is closely related to the version in the French Roman 
and the eleventh century German Reinhart Fuchs; a hen is the bait 
in the tale as told by J. Regnier and by San Bernardino. 

?In certain modern French versions of the tale, the wolf is at- 
tracted by the prospect of a girl, or girls, bathing in the well, whom 
the wolf wishes to embrace (cf. Breton tale printed by L. F. Sauvé, 
Rev. des trad. pop., 1, 363-4 and a tale of La Bresse, “ Le Renard 
de Bassieu et le loup D’Hotonnes,” printed by P. Sébillot in Contes 
des Provinces de France. In a French popular tale of Bas Langue- 
doe (P. Redonnel, Rev. des trad. pop., 111, 611, 612) and in a German 
tale (J. Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmérchen, no. 100, Wien, 1877) the 
wolf is impelled solely by thirst, and in a Walloon tale (A. Gittée 
and J. Lemoine, Contes des pays wallon, pp. 159-169), he descends 
to the bottom of the well in angry pursuit of the fox. In a fifteenth 
century German version (printed by J. Baechtold, Germania, xxx1n, 
257) the fox merely tells the wolf “dz mir all min tag nie so 
wol wz. 

*K. Krohn (Bér(Wolf) und Fuchs, p. 41) expresses the belief 
that the reflection of the moon mistaken for cheese, enters not only 
beast-epic, but fable literature, through the story in the Disciplina 
Clericalis and its translations. Besides the versions mentioned a_-:ve, 
and the direct translations from Petrus Alfonsus, may be named 
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known form of the story, having been told in the eleventh 
century by the Jewish Rabbi Raschi. That this form of the 
story was extant before the composition of the Roman de 
Renard is proved by the fact that the story in this form is 
alluded to in Branch' I. of the Roman. Further- 
more, the moon illusion as a means of attracting the 
stupid wolf seems most in keeping with the spirit of the 
story. The moon illusion appears frequently in the world’s 
noodle’ literature to express Boeotian stupidity, surviving 


the German version by B. Waldis (ed. H. Kurz, Book 3, Fab. 27), 
the French related story by N. Bozon (Contes Moralisés, 64, 45, 
the Latin version by Desbillons (Fabule Msopie, Book 3, Fab. 10), 
the Spanish version (El libro de los Enxemplos, no. 307), and a 
late English text-book version (G. Wright, The Principles of Grain- 
mar... . London, 1794). 

*The allusion in Branch I is, perhaps, to another story com- 

bination; 
Jel fis pecher en la fonteine 
Par nuit, quant la lune estoit pleine, 
De Vombre de la blance image 
Quida de voir, ce fust fromage. 
. Branch 1, 1057-60. 

? Among other such tales might be mentioned: the Servian tale 
where the fox leads the wolf to believe the moon reflection in the 
water is a cheese and the wolf bursts in the attempt to drink up the 
water to get at the cheese (F. 8. Krauss, Sagen und Mérchen der 
Siidslaven, I, 31); the Zulu tale of the hyena that drops the bone 
to go after the moon reflection in the water (Nursery tales . . 
of the Zulus, transl. by the Rev. Canon Callaway); the Gascon 
tale of the peasant watering his ass on a moonlight night. A cloud 
obscures the moon, and the peasant, thinking the ass has drunk the 
moon, kills the beast to recover the moon (E. K. Blumml, Schnurren 
und Schwdénke); the Turkish tale of the Khoja Nasru-’d-Din who 
thinks the moon has fallen into the well and gets a rope and chain 
with which to pull it out. In his efforts the rope breaks, and he 
falls back, but seeing the moon in the sky, praises Allah that the 
moon is safe (W. A. Clouston, Book of Noodles, p. 92); the Scotch 
tale of the wolf fishing with his tail for the moon reflection (Camp- 
bell, Tales of the West Highlands, 1, 272). See also N. Bozon, 
Contes Moralisés, no. 96; Pantschatantra, 11, 226 ff.; H. Oesterley. 
Romulus, App., 43; J. C. Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, X1x. 
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to this day in the expression, ‘think the moon is made of 
green cheese.’ Of the different forms of the story this one 
seems best to represent the primitive form. 

M. Sudre,' the French authority on the Roman de Renard, 
emphasizes the fact that the story of fox and wolf in the well 
does not appear in the earlier Aesopian or Phedrian fable 
collections. Weber,’ too, the German orientalist, says that 
“ For the two buckets in the well I know nothing analogous 
in Indian literature.” Professor Fleischer* of Leipzig, is 
authority for the statement that in Arabic there is no version 
of this story. Certain features of the story do find parallels 
in Indian‘ and Greek fable literature, but the story as a 
whole cannot be derived from any Greek or Arabic or 
Indian source. Both the German orientalists, Benfey, and 
the more modern Russian student of fables, Kolmatschewsky, 
hold that the story of wolf and moon reflection is a com- 
posite story made up of Indian and of Greek elements. The 
story may well be of composite nature, for its component 
elements did circulate separately in the popular story of 
medieval Europe, but we do not need to assume that these 
elements were necessarily derived from antique sources. 


1L. Sudre, Les Sources du Roman de Renart, p. 226, Paris, 1893. 

2H. Weber, Indische Studien, 111, 369 (1855). 

*Gelbhaus, Ueber Stoffe Altdeutscher Poesie, p. 39, Berlin, 1887. 
R. Basset (Rev. des trad. pop., XxI, 300) cites an analogous Arabic 
tale, “Le renard et la hyéne,” Meidani, Proverbes (6), t. 11, p. 7, 
but I have been unable to find the story. 

*K. Krohn, Bér(Wolf) und Fuchs, pp. 41, 42, Helsingfors, 1888. 
See the fable of fox and goat well known in fable literature, ancient 
and modern, the Indian tale of hare and lion and the lion’s 
shadow in the well (Pantsch., 1, 8, Hitapodesa, 0, 11), and the 
analogous modern Indian version where jackals take the place 
of the hare (Old Deccan Days), the Indian tale of the elephant 
whom the hare leads to mistake his own shadow in the well (Pantsch.. 
11, 226), and the Arabic tale, cited in the note above, where the man 
finds a door opening into a subterranean paradise. Cf. also the 
Greek and Indian versions of the fable of Dog and Shadow. 
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The only other hypothesis that presents itself is one that 
assumes Hebrew origin. As we have seen, Petrus Alfonsus, 
the author of the Disciplina Clericalis, can claim the honor 
of having put into general literary circulation the story of 
fox and wolf and moon reflection, but he cannot claim that 
of being the first to tell the tale. Another Jew, the Rabbi 
Raschi, who lived in the eleventh century, is responsible for 
the earliest version of which we have record. This earliest 
version of the story, since it may give a clew to the origin, 
deserves consideration at some length. 

Fables are of infrequent occurrence in early Hebrew lit- 
erature. In the Bible’ there are said to be but two exam- 
ples. In later literature they appear more frequently, and 
Rabbi Meir, who lived in the second century A. D., is cele- 
brated among the Jews as the chief of fable writers. Meir 
is said to have known three hundred fox fables. These three 
hundred fables have been entirely lost except in the few 
instances where they have been retold by later Jewish 
writers. Of these few twice-told tales from Rabbi Meir, 


, ie one is closely related to our subject. Hai Gaon,’ who lived 

“i if between 969 and 1038 a. pD., tells from Rabbi Meir the 
4 1 fable of “ The children eat sour grapes.” A lion is about to 
i ti devour a fox. The fox says he is too small to be worth 
A 4 Fi ri while and offers to show the lion a fat man instead. He 
ee conducts the lion to a covered pit, on the other side of which 
r a man is kneeling in prayer. The lion is afraid to leap at 


the man because the man is praying, but the fox tells the 
lion his sins will not be atoned for by him or his sons, but 
by his grandsons. Thus reassured, the lion leaps and falls 
into the pit. The fox mocks the lion. The lion asks for an 
explanation. The fox explains that the lion’s grandfather 


1A, Blumenthal, Rabbi Meir, p. 98, Frankfort, 1888. 
7A. Blumenthal, op. cit., p. 100. 
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has sinned. The lion exclaims, ‘ The father eats sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ 

This same tale, still attributed to Rabbi Meir, is told in 
extended fashion by Rabbi Raschi,' who was born at Troyes 
about 1040 a. vp. According to Raschi, the story runs as 
follows :—The fox induces the wolf to accompany him in a 
visit to a Jewish house to prepare food for the Sabbath. 
Men with clubs drive the wolf away. The wolf asks an 
explanation of the fox. The fox replies, ‘This has hap- 
pened not on thy account, but on account of thy father who 
helped prepare the food and swallowed every fat bit. The 
fathers eat sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’ The fox offers, however, to conduct the wolf to 
where there is plenty to eat and drink. He conducts the 
wolf to a well, and the adventure that follows is the familiar 
one of fox and wolf and moon reflection. The moral drawn 
by the fox in this case is, ‘The just man is rescued from 
difficulty and the sinner takes his place,’ to which he adds, 
‘The just balance gives just weight.’ 

In this version of Rabbi Raschi we have the earliest 
extant version of our story, and it is probable that the con- 
verted Jew, Petrus Alfonsus, who by the version in his Dis- 
ciplina Clericalis put the story into general circulation, de- 
rived the story either from Raschi or from the same Hebrew 
sources from which Raschi drew. Perhaps there is some 
relation between the fact that there are few surviving Hebrew 
fables and the fact that the story of the fox and wolf is the 
only pure” animal fable in the collection of thirty stories in 
the Disciplina Clericalis, It is worthy of note, however, 
that Petrus Alfonsus draws quite a different moral, 1) Take 
advice only from a tried friend, 2) A certain present is better 
than an uncertain prospect. 


*A. Blumenthal, op. cit., p. 101. Gelbhaus, op. cit., p. 39. 
? See, however, no. 4, Man and serpent; no. 20, churl and bird. 
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Was Raschi the author of this tale? It hardly seems 
probable. The version by Hai Gaon of the fox fable by 
Rabbi Meir illustrating the sins of the fathers’ idea, is earlier 
and probably more near the original. The fact that Raschi 
was born at Troyes ' at the time and in the place where the 
beast epic seems to have had its origin, renders it more prob- 
able that Raschi drew from the same stock of popular stories 
that was used in the composition of the beast epic. If we 
take this view, we see another reason for believing in the 
western origin of the fox and wolf story. 

The history of this story in later times is interesting. If, 
in medieval beast epic tales the human element was emphia- 
sized and the moral to be drawn was all but lost sight of, in 
later times the situation was reversed, and the moral ele- 
ment regained its dominant position. The later history of 
our tale illustrates this reactionary change. In _ later fable 
literature the story of fox and wolf often appears in a very 
much emasculated form. A fox has fallen into a well. A 
wolf happens along, and the fox implores assistance. ‘The 
wolf commiserates with him and asks how he comes to be 
there. The fox sharply replies to the effect that this is no 
time for explanations, “For pity is but cold comfort when 
one is up to his chin in water.” This form of the tale 
appears as early as 1500 in the Hecatomythion ? seeunduin of 
the Italian Abstemius, and later in the Italian fable collec- 
tion of Gabriele Faerno* and in a collection of Turkish 
fables translated by Decourdemanche.* In French, Le- 
noble,’ a contemporary of La Fontaine, tells a similar story 


*Cf. G. Paris, Le roman de Renard ... Repr. from Journal des 
Savants, 1895. 

*L’Abstemius, Hecatomythion secundum, no. 15, Venice, 1499. 

*G. Faerno, Centum Fabule ..., p. 49, London, 1672. 

‘Fables Turques, trad. par J. —A. Decourdemanche. 

*Lenoble, Oeuvres, t. xiv, p. 515. 
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but with the parts reversed, the wolf being in the well and 
the fox ironically commiserating him from above. In 
English it is this form of the story that appears in the fable 
collections of l’Estrange ' and of Croxall? and in most of the 
later English fable collections when it appears at all. The 
universal significance of the incident as told in this form ° is 
apparent, but as a story what interest is left ? 

The story of fox and wolf has been handled by several of 
the greatest literary artists. Goethe, in his Reinecke Fuchs, 
tells in brief but pleasing manner the form of the tale derived 
ultimately from the second part of the Flemish Reynaert. 
La Fontaine, with the addition of several highly amusing 
circumstantial details, retells the version dealing with fox 
and wolf and moon reflection. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting of these artistic handlings of this tale is the one in 
Italian, recently printed by Professor McKenzie in the Pub- 
lications * of this Association. This version, which has been 
attributed to Boccaccio, but more probably is by Antonio 
Pucci, has a distinctively Italian character. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the Italian writers, such as Boccaccio, Ser- 
cambi, and Bandello, introduced the tragic element into, 
‘stained ° with blood,’ the medieval popular story. This 
peculiar Italian characteristic is imparted to our story in a 
sequel. The fox is hurrying away, leaving the wolf in the 
well, when he meets a dog. He tells the dog that he has 


1 Fables of sop, and other Eminent Mythologists ... by Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, Kt., Fab. 410, London, 1692. 

7S. Croxall, Fables of sop and others, no. 166, Boston, 1803. 

*Cf. the somewhat similar fable of Hare and Fox in the Syriac 
Fabeln des Sophos, no. 10 (ed. by J. Landsberger, Posen, 1859), and 
the one in the Fables of T. Bewick, p. 311, , 1818, and in the 
French-German Esope-Esopus (ed. by Carl Mouton, Hamburg, 1750), 
and in the Fables of Hsop, no. 8, New York, 1865. 

*K. MeKenzie, Publ. M. L. A., xxi, 226 ff. 

* J. Bédier, Les Fabliaua, 2d ed., p. 240, Paris, 1895. 
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killed his enemy, the wolf, and left him in the well. The 
dog, instead of being pleased, expresses his intention of res- 
cuing the wolf, and ‘he seized the fox by the throat and 
killed her with much torture. He wished to be the avenger 
of the wolf and to do justice.’ A truly tragie ending to a 
comic tale ! 

The adventure of the fox and wolf in the well continues 
to amuse people of the present generation. The tale exists 
still in popular story’ in Sweden, in Germany, in France, 
in Spain, in Portugal, in Russia; and a story in which the 
rabbit plays a similar trick on the fox, is told among Amer- 
ican negroes. In the popular story of France? and of Ger- 
many,* it appears in a cycle of connected tales of the adven- 
tures of fox and wolf quite analogous to the cycle of tales in 
the Roman de Renard. Especially popular are the stories 
dealing with the reflection of the moon in the water. This 
story element appears most often connected with the tale of 
the buckets, but in many instances the wolf is represented 
as drinking * until he bursts in an attempt to reach the sup- 
posed cheese, and in other instances at the suggestion of the 
fox, he fishes ° for the cheese with his tail, an obviously far 
from happy combination of two independent stories. We 


1K. Krohn, op. cit., pp. 41 ff. 

7P. Redonnel, Rev. des trad. pop., 11, 611 ff.; A. Gittée et J. 
Lemoine, op. cit. 

3 J. Haltrich, Zur volkskunde der Siebenbiirger, ed. by Wolf, Wien, 
1885. Numbers 1-9 deal with the exploits of fox and wolf. Most 
of the well known stories are grouped so as to form a kind of 
popular beast epic. 

‘Cf. Servian tale cited above, p. 502; Arnaudin, Contes populaires 
recueillis dans la Grande-Lande, ete., p. 116, 1887; Hervieux, Les 
fabulistes latins, 2d ed., m, 598; Exorte Romuli anglici cunctis 
fabule. 

5 N. Bozon, op. cit., pp. 64, 65, Zulu tale of hyena and bone; 
A. Seidel, Geschichten der Afrikaner, p. 267, Berlin, 1896, ete. 
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are told that the expression ‘ moon-fishers ’' is at the present 
time applied to the Boeotians of certain parts of France. 

This story of the fox and the wolf has not the moral sig- 
nificance that has given vitality to many ? fables. It requires 
some little ingenuity to make any moral application of the 
tale. For this reason among others,’ in many modern fable 
collections, it fails to appear or appears in the mutilated form 
that we have considered. The story is simply that of a very 
practical joke played by the guileful fox on his Boeotian 
friend the wolf. It makes its entrance into literature in 
company with the tales of humans in the Disciplina Cleri- 
calis ; in Middle English it is told merely as an entertaining 
tale, and in general it may be said that its associations more 
than in the case of most other beast stories * are with tales 
designed solely to amuse. 

G. H. 


1Cf. P. Sébillot, Le folk-lore de France, 1, 27, Paris, 1904. 

2Such as the fables of dog in manger, tortoise and hare, and 
the like. 

* Another very important reason is that this tale is not included 
in the medieval Phaedrus which served as the nucleus around which 
most of the later collections gathered. 

* For example notice the German version in the Lieder Saal of J. 
von Lassberg, where the story of fox and wolf appears in company 
with love debates, lovers’ complaints and the like, also the version 
in the appendix to Boner’s Fabeln (Germania, xxx1u, 257 ff.) where 
the author remarks, 


“Sid dis buch ein ende hat 
so wil ich ouch ein torren tat 


in dis buch schriben. 


doch wenn es nit geualle wol 
dem ratt ich dz er sol 


vnderwegen lassen sin lesen.” 
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Nearly forty years ago Robert Browning issued The Ring 
and the Book, his longest and most important poem. It has 
suffered varied fortunes at the hands of the erities. Brooke, 
Dowden, Chesterton, and Herford, however, devote long and 
important chapters to its discussion, and acknowledge the 
poet’s mastery in his subject. Amid critics friendly and 
hostile alike, the lawyers’ monologues have perhaps suffered 
more than any other portion of the poem. They have been 


m4 ik skipped by the ordinary reader as unmeaning and dull. 
ie Few open and intelligent words of defense have been uttered 
oe i in their behalf. Chesterton puts the matter well (p. 160), 
- le “One of the ablest and most sympathetic of all the critics of 
a Browning, Mr. Augustine Birrell, has said in one place that 
Be the speeches of the two advocates in The Ring and the Book 
3 will scarcely be very interesting to the ordinary reader. 
y There can be little doubt that the great number of readers 
| of Browning think them beside the mark and adventitious. 
lg But it is exceedingly dangerous to say that anything in 
Browning is irrelevant or unnecessary... .. The introduc- 
f tion of them is one of the finest strokes in The Ring and the 

Book.” 


Why, then, did the poet create them? He certainly 


ia must have felt he had reason. The architecture of this 
‘ 
. re poem was deliberately wrought, and Browning assures us 


that he saw the whole plan from the beginning. Did he 
blunder, then, in this portion of his work? These questions 
find a new reply in the light of the poet’s source-book, which 
has been issued recently from the press of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. The poet’s purpose and method in them become 
quite clear. 
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Browning’s unique source-book, the treasure-trove of one 
of his days of wandering through the streets of Florence, is 
a collection of the original pamphlets of argument and evi- 
dence in the Franceschini murder trial in Rome, 1698. The 
volume was probably collected and bound by a lawyer, who 
regarded it as a technical legal precedent—a case. The 
machinery of the law and the lawyer’s attitude of mind are 
therefore present on every page. In creating his poem from 
the old book, Browning has been conscientiously accurate to 
an unusual degree. Hence it is not strange that this ever- 
present fact of the law found place in the poem. 

Browning has been called “ subtlest assertor of the soul 
in song.” The oft-quoted words from the Introduction to 
Sordello hardly need to be repeated in this connection. He 
was essentially a student of the human heart. In poem 
after poem this interest manifested itself, as in his wide 
readings he has caught glimpses of man. Not infrequently 
he has turned to strange and even monstrous personality, as 
in Sludge and Caliban. Hence when he read the pages of 
the old book, he probably felt an immediate, but ironic, in- 
terest in the men of the “ patent truth-extracting process.” 
They were the official representatives of law, and law is the 
colossal institution founded by man for sifting human right 
and truth. But Browning was always skeptical of institu- 
tions as against men, and he had no admiration for the cus- 
tom- or institution-ridden man. The attitude of these 
lawyers, therefore, excited his strong dissent. He did not 
believe in their version of truth in spite of their profession. 
For he saw in their treatment of the facts of this sad page 
of human history abundance of cunning sophistry, of respect 
_ for authority and precedent, of insistent and minutely argu- 
mentative setting forth of certain technical aspects of the 
crime ; but the real lawyers of the book showed no genuine 
love of truth nor any human concern for the rights and 
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wrongs of victim and criminal alike. In his purpose to 
present in turn the various aspects of the story, the poet 
could hardly have omitted the most characteristic attitude 
displayed in the volume before him without abandoning the 
conscientiousness of *which we have spoken above. He 
therefore put forth the full power of his art to reproduce in 
his poem the legal bias as he had found it in his book. 
There were four lawyers in the Franceschini murder 
trial, but these are necessarily reduced to two, one for each 
side of the case. Their professional type of mind is every- 
where evident in the original arguments; their personal 
traits are but meagerly present. The poet accordingly takes 
over the former, but he must invent the latter outright. 
The personal traits of the two lawyers thus invented may 
be regarded as representing the dual aspect of the legal 
mind as it revealed itself to Robert Browning, the comic 
and tragic aspects respectively. He laughs heartily at the 
grotesquerie of the logic, at the forced eloquence, at the 
pomp of precedent. This begets a Chaucerian mood of 
satire, which sees Arcangeli not merely as a pompous 
pleader, but as the devoted father to the eight-year-old 
curly pate and as the gourmandising prophet of the birth- 
day feast. The fun of the invention is contagious. I! 
lightens and humanizes the whole borrowed technical ma- 
chinery of the “speech in the egg” which forms the body 
of the monologue. The poet shows no small skill in giving 
this interest of concrete personality to the dry, harsh protes- 
sionalism with which he had grown familiar. It was the 


true creative breath upon a very dry valley of bones. 


But when Browning stopped to think, he saw also the 
cruelty of this unsympathetic professionalism which had felt 
no pity for the dying Pompilia, whom he loved. His indig- 
nation was aroused. His irony was no longer playful, it 
became almost fierce; he scorned Bottini, he caricatured 
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him almost passionately, This was probably due to the 
actual Bottini’s habit of making damaging admissions con- 
cerning Pompilia and then explaining them away by his 
sophistries. Browning was so thoroughly convinced of the 
innocence of Pompilia that he resented this, and grew unfair 
in his indignation. Hence he has invented the arrogant 
self-conceit of bachelor Bottini, trying his written speech 
“amorously o’er.” This makes by no means as pleasing a 
monologue situation as the one invented for Arcangeli. 
Moreover, the fair reproduction of legal fact which is seen 
throughout Arcangeli’s speech, gives way to scornful caric- 
ature in the second lawyer’s monologue. Browning’s anger 
with Bottini all but spoils his art in recreating him. 

When Browning had decided to make the legal mind one 
of the psychological biases of his story, he must straightway 
have seen the impossibility of following any one of the eleven 
arguments given in the book. His creation must be eclectic, 
choosing salient features here and there. To forward this 
plan, he imagined Arcangeli uttering no completed speech, 
but sitting at his office desk getting up notes for one of his 
pleas for the defense. This gave opportunity for the desul- 
tory and incomplete statement of one point after another, and 
admitted the occasional introduction of 


The jolly learned man of middle age, 
Cheek and jow] all in laps with fat and law 


A-bubble in the larynx while he laughs, 
As he had fritters deep down frying there. 


The speech in the making on Arcangeli’s desk that cold 
January day is a remarkable composite, a skilful mosaic, 
made up of scores of fragments assembled from all parts of 
the old yellow book. Each of these is reproduced with 
painstaking exactitude. But the final design in which they 
are set is the poet’s, and does not follow any connected line 
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of thought in the book. The ease and precision with which 
these parts fall into their places in the new design show how 
fully the poet had made the book his own. Nor will the 
unconscious memory explain all this treasuring of fragments ; 
they were evidently sought out and copied from the book. 

The facts of the Franceschini story used by Arcangeli, 
even the many minute and trivial facts, are taken from the 
book. Such are the swooning of Baldeschi, one of the ac- 
complices, under torture (line 349); Guido’s arrival in 
Rome on Christmas eve with his cutthroats (line 1071), and 
the confession of an after-plot to murder Guido (line 1598), 
The fact of the ridicule which Abate Paolo suffered, as told 
by Arcangeli (lines 764-74), reads as follows in the legal 
argument: ‘While he was prosecuting Guido’s cause in the 
cours, it befell him that he excited the ridicule and the 
guffaws of nearly all sensible and honorable men, not to suy 
of the very judges themselves.” Notice that the word cuc- 
chinos, translated guffaws, is given as “ cacchinations ” by 
Browning. Such use of fact is the rule throughout much of 
the poem. 

Still further, every point of law made in Arcangeli’s 
monologue is drawn from the book. The main plea of 
honoris causa, so much emphasized in recent newspaper 
reports of sensational murders, is the chief plea in defense 
of the real Guido. This is turned in many ways in the 
monologue, but all of them are found in the actual record 
before the poet. In supporting this plea, Advocate Spreti 
says: “ The aforesaid authorities unanimously assert that 
husbands are considered vile and horned (cornuti) if they do 


‘not take vengeance with their own hands, but wait for the 


judges to do this, who laugh at them scornfully.” The 
word, “horned” from the original cornuti, Browning trans- 
lates humorously “fronts branching forth a florid infamy.” 
The poet in a spirit of waggery parodies rather than para- 
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phrases this part of the argument. Then follows the further 
discussion as to whether murder is justifiable only when 
done in immediate anger (lines 983-1056), all borrowed 
from the actual book. The discussion of the aggravating 
circumstances (lines 1108-1381) is taken entirely from the 
original arguments. These points of law transferred to the 
poem have first been condensed and are not infrequently 
steeped in humor, Thus in the argument concerning illegal 
arms, the real Arcangeli says, “it would have been the very 
same if they had been slain with the longest of swords, or 
with sticks or stones.”” Browning puts it (lines 1176-7), 
Then, if killed, what matter how? 
By stick or stone, by sword or dagger ?”’ 


In his description of the Book, the poet ridicules the 
masses of precedent (I, 217-232) : 


‘“‘there heaped themselves 
From earth’s four corners, all authority 


Of Romulus and Rome! Justinian speak ! 


Cornelia de ‘Sicariis to 

Pompeia de Parricidiis: Julia de 
Something-or-other jostled Lex this-and-that ; 
King Solomon confirmed Apostle Paul : 

That nice decision of Dolabella, eh ? 

That pregnant instance of Theodoric, oh ! 
Down to that choice example Aelian gives.’’ 


Not only is every one of these precedents taken from the 
book, but every precedent mentioned in Arcangeli’s mono- 
logue is drawn from the same source. Such are the “ fruc- 
tuous sample” from the Dutch Jurist, Matthaeus (lines 824— 
30), Sicily’s decisions, 61 (lines 813-21), the case from 
Cesar Panimolle (lines 1228-47), from Cyriacus (lines 951- 
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61), from Castrensis (lines 1541-7), and that of the Smyr- 
nean woman before Proconsul Dolabella as quoted from 
Valerius Maximus. The book, too, was put under requi- 
sition for the “ choice example” (lines 512-18) : 
‘ Aelian cites, the noble elephant, 

(Or if not Aelian, somebody as sage), 

Who seeing, much offense beneath his nose, 

His master’s friend exceed in courtesy 

The due allowance to his master’s wife, 

Taught them good manners and killed both at once, 

Making his master and the world admire.” 


Its original statement is as follows: “ lian, in his 
Natural History, tells of an elephant which avenged the 
adultery of the wife and the adulterer found together in the 
act of adultery.” The citation from Farinacci concerning 
the torture of the vigil, which is closely paraphrased in lines 
328-43, was referred to in the book, but the poet had to 
follow the reference to get the above text. This is the more 
interesting, as it shows the poet found here in Farinacci his 
knowledge of Guido’s torture. Browning’s humor plays 
with another of these citations in the lines 680-3 : 

‘Saint Ambrose makes a comment with much fruit, 

Doubtless my Judges long since laid to heart, 


So I desist from bringing forward here. 
(I can’t quite recollect. 


Arcangeli’s numerous quotations from unusual authors are 
drawn from the same convenient treasury,—the Theodoric 
(lines 482-7), St. Jerome (lines 585-95), Gregory (lines 


_ 597-600), St. Bernard (lines 625-36), even including the 


pseudo-saying of Christ : honorem meum nemini dabo, The 
poet follows these even to the grotesque literality of line: 
613-15 : 


‘* quia,—says Solomon, 
(The Holy Spirit speaking by his mouth 
In Proverbs, the sixth chapter near the end )”’ 
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taken from come parla in questo proposto lo Spirito Santo per 
bocea di Salomone nei Proverbi al 6 in fine. Only one quo- 
tation (aside from half a dozen fragments of the classics) 
seems to have been found outside the book, that from Seali- 
ger’s Tuble Talk, concerning the words castae apes. 

To the casual reader, perhaps no feature of the monologue 
is more obvious than its abundance of law-Latin. Ninety- 
five per cent. of this Latin, in fifty-six quotations, varying 
from two to one hundred and ninety-eight words long, are 
taken directly from the source-book. Six mere scraps of 
Latin are drawn from classic sources, one from Aquinas, and 
two from unknown medieval sources. The fifty-six passages 
are drawn at random from all parts of the book, and must 
have been thoughtfully and precisely extracted from their 
context, and are not at all to be explained as mere chance 
feats of memory. The longest of these, the peroration (lines 
1638-1737) is transferred from the close of the last and 
most important of the real Arcangeli’s arguments. The poet 
has edited the book-Latin but slightly, supplying occasional 
antecedents for pronouns, exchanging synonyms for the sake 
of metrical convenience, excising useless portions, and occa- 
sionally changing grammatical forms, but on the whole, fol- 
lowing the text before him with surprising closeness. 

His running translation of these passages is worthy of 
attention. In general, it is a free, brilliant paraphrase, 
giving the sense but not the syntax of the original. Thus 
he translates Ultra quod hic non agitur de probatione adulterii 
“ Tt is not anyway our business here to prove what we thought 
crime was crime indeed.” The expressiveness of Browning’s 
idiomatic English style far transcends his original. There 
are parts of this translation, however, where the poet’s sense 
of humor rather than his good Latinity guides him, and 
many a characteristic thrust is made in this way. We have 
already cited his translation of the word cornuti above. The 
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opening words of Arcangeli’s first argument, nupserat sinis- 
tris avibus, he renders 


‘* He wedded,—ah, with owls for augury.”’ 


And the common expression, ignea arma for fire-arms, he 
renders “igneous engine.” Or, as he adds, 


‘Might one style a pistol—popping-piece.”’ 


This is suggested by the word of Lamparelli, sclopulo. Stil] 
further, excogitari potest becomes 


‘*From out the cogitative brain of thee.’’ 


The irony and humor of the poet play effectively through 
all his task of producing an English version of the book- 
Latin. No one can read the monologue with a full percep- 
tion of its value without giving thought to these masterful 
niceties of translation. 

Enough has been said to show the poet’s painstaking 
accuracy in the use of the materials assembled for this 
monologue, yet his pains have not entirely freed him from 
error. He speaks of Panicollus for Panimollus (1228) and 
of Butringarius for Butrigarius (1542), The technical phrase 
incontinenti he makes ex incontinenti, probably in confusion 
with the contrasting phrase ex intervallo. Quia becomes qui 
at line 1241. The most evident errer of all is his reading 
ex iusta via, which he translates “on ground enough,” 
instead of ex iusta ira. These errors are, of course, acci- 
dental, and the poet avoided them as far as lay in his power. 

It becomes quite evident, therefore, that Browning’s 


impulse to create the lawyers grew from the very legal 


nature of his source-book, and that the poet who became 
interested in the strangely sophisticated type of mind shown 
there, turned to the book itself for the material of his fic- 
titious legal arguments in the poem. For the first, he 
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assembled perhaps a hundred fragments from various parts 
of the book. These details seem so unvital and technical as 
to be apparently impossible material for the creative artist. 
But under his touch, they were wrought into a strange new 
device, just as the fragments of a mosaic lose their shapeless 
individuality in the larger unity of the whole. The wit, the 
humor, the satire of the poet serve as a cement to bind them 
all together. Browning’s creative vitality has used the mate- 
rials with an ease and precision which other artists show 
with purely fictitious material. He has thus produced one 
of his most entertaining studies of grotesque psychology. 
But still further he has made the legal mind as he found it 
in his book an integral part of the carefully wrought design 
of this, his master poem. 


CHARLEs W. 
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XXII.—CHRISTIAN WERNICKE, A PREDECESSOR 
OF LESSING. 


In the history of the development of good literary taste 
in Germany, Christian Wernicke has long held an honor- 
able position. The praise of Johann Ulrich Koénig,' of 
Bodmer,” of Hagedorn,* and Ramler ; * the commendation, 
the more impressive for being qualified with criticisms, 
of Lessing ° and Herder; ® and the tendency of historians 
of literature to maintain groups and relationships once 
established, have all contributed to secure to Wernicke the 
title of a redoubtable opponent of the so-called second Sile- 
sian school of poets. Until recently, however, little more 


1Untersuchung von dem guten Geschmack in der Dichi- und Rede-Kunsi, 
supplement to Des Freyherrn von Canitz Gedichte, Berlin, 1727 ; pp. 373- 
476 of the edition of 1765. Kénig writes of Wernicke: ‘‘ Er selbst war 
ein Mann von ausbiindigem Geschmack, und der erste, welcher das Herz 
gehabt, sich der Lohensteinischen schwiilstigen Schreibart in dffentlichem 
Drucke zu widersetzen’’ (p. 383). 

2 Nachrichten von dem Ursprung und Wachsthum der Critik bey den Dew- 
schen, 1741, and an edition of Wernicke entitled Herrn Wernikens . . . 
Poetische Versuche in Uberschriften ; wie auch in Helden- und Schifergedichien, 
Ziirich, 1749; neue verbesserte Auflage, 1763. Bodmer’s edition, which 
is a tolerably faithful reproduction of Wernicke’s definitive edition of 
1704, has been the basis of all subsequent studies in Wernicke. My 
references are to Bodmer’s reprint of 1763. Iam indebted to the Colum- 
bia University Library for the opportunity to use this volume. 

5 Moralische Gedichte, Hamburg, 1752, p. 242. 

* Critische Nachrichten aus dem Reiche der Gelehrsamkeit, 1750 ; Finleitung 
in die schinen Wissenschaften nach dem Franzisischen des Herrn Batteux, 1756- 
58; a “‘modernized”’ edition of Christian Wernikens Uberschriften. Nebst 
Opitzens u. a. epigrammatischen Gedichten, 1780. 

5 Zerstreute Anmerkungen iiber das Epigramm, 1771, L-M x1, 214-205, 
passim. 

6Anmerkungen iiber die Anthologie der Griechen, besonders tiber dus grie- 
chische Epigramm, Werke, Hempel, vit, 179, and Adrastea, Werke, Hempel, 
xiv, 735. 
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has been known about his personal character and careerthan 
what he himself incidentally disclosed in his verses and 
in his unusually frank and cireumstantial foot-notes. Ko- 
berstein,! with accustomed succinctness, summarized Wer- 
nicke’s critical opinions; Gervinus,” in one of his famous 
parallels, contrasted Wernicke unfavorably as a man and 
as a poet with Logau; Scherer * barely mentioned him; 
Francke * did not mention him at all; Ludwig Fulda,’ 
without adding much to our knowledge, set forth in an 
excellent brief essay the proper bearing of the facts that 
were then known, and corrected thereby the somewhat dis- 
torted presentation of Gervinus; but not until the inves- 
tigations and fortunate discoveries of Julius Elias ° and 
Leonhard Neubaur* had brought a host of new facts to 
light was an adequate estimate of either the personal or 
the literary character of Wernicke possible. We now have 
such an estimate by Erich S*amidt.* Looking eagerly 
forward to the reprint of Wernicke’s epigrams promised 
by Elias, E. Schmidt says of the epigrammiatist, ‘ 
sophisch reichgebildet, in alter und moderner Literatur 
ungemein belesen, huldigt er, mit Boileau vom Dichter 
vollstindige Kenntnis der Welt, zumal des Hofes for- 
dernd, einer vornehmen Poetik;” and adds, “* wir ken- 
nen vor Liscow, ja vor Lessing keinen klareren, geschei- 
teren Kopf.” The question, therefore, how far Wernicke 


* philo- 


1 Gesch. d. d. Nationalliteratur, 11, § 207. 
* Gesch. d. d. Dichtung,® ut, pp. 658 ff. 

* Gesch. d. d. Lit., Berlin, 1883, pp. 367, 395. 

* Social Forces in German Literature, New York, 1896. 

> DNL, 39, u, pp. 507 ff. 

® Christian Wernicke, 1. Buch, Miinchen, 1888. 

* Jugendgedichte von Christian Wernigke, Altpreussische Monatsschrift, 25 
(1888), pp. 124-165. Reviewed by J. Elias in Anzeiger fiir deutsches 
Altertum, 15. Juli, 1889, pp. 341-347. 

* Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, (1897), pp. 90-92. 
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is to be regarded as a predecessor of Lessing in the devel- 
opment of a critical theory of poetry appears to deserve 
serious attention.’ 

If we should have regard only to fundamentals, and 
should compress into a single sentence the substance of 
Lessing’s service to esthetics, we might well follow Goethe's 
example ? and describe Lessing as the critie who once for 
all destroyed the prestige of the shibboleth so long mis- 
understood, Ut pictura poesis. The first thing to be said 
cf Wernicke as an esthetic philosopher is that for him 
this formula was no shibboleth at all. On the contrary, 
he enjoys the distinction, unique so far as my observation 
of contemporary and subsequent German critical docu- 
ments extends, of quoting * Horace’s sentence in its en- 
tirety and applying it in Horace’s sense. This fact alone 
invites an examination of Wernicke’s attitude towards 
the usual equation of the arts of painting and poetry; and 
though as a critic he cannot be expected so far to have 
outstripped his coevals as to condemn all descriptive writ- 
ing, he seems in his practice as a poet, and in his theori- 
zing about poetry, to have held to a distinction which 
Goethe formulated * after Lessing as follows: “ Der bild- 
ende Kiinstler sollte sich innerhalb der Grenze des Schinen 
halten, wenn dem redenden, der die Bedeutung jeder Ari 
nicht entbehren kann, auch dariiber hinauszuschweifen 


'Dr. Elias was kind enough to inform me, after this paragraph was 
written, that the critical edition of Wernicke announced as in preparation 
by him for the DLD has recently been intrusted to Dr. Pechel ; and that 
some months ago Dr. Pechel printed asa Berlin dissertation certain pre- 
liminary portions of his investigations on Wernicke. At the time of 
going to press I had not received the copy of this work which Dr. Elias 
generously volunteered to procure for me; accordingly, I am at present 
unable to give any account of its title or contents. 

27D. u. W. 8. Buch. SP. 134, 
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vergonnt wire.” We could not better epitomize the total 
impression of Wernicke’s work than in Goethe’s phrase die 
Bedeutung jeder Art; and, mutatis mutandis, that might 
be affirmed of Wernicke which Lessing’ affirmed of 
Homer: “ Er sagt Nireus war schon, Achilles war noch 
schiner, Helena besass eine géttliche Schénheit. Aber nir- 
gends liisst er sich in die umstindlichere Schilderung dieser 
Schénheiten ein.” It is, to be sure, in the nature of an 
epigrain that it should more often deal with spiritual than 
with physical traits; satirical epigrams, like the majority 
of Wernicke’s, are aimed rather at ugliness than at beauty ; 
the very brevity of all epigrams precludes circumstantial 
deseriptions of the relatively insignificant, such as pecu- 
liarities of personal appearance. In choosing to represent 
characters, and the manifestations of character in action, 
instead of describing bodies, Wernicke was, however, a 
practical Lessingian before Lessing; while both in his 
attacks upon the Silesians and in his insistence upon the 
primary importance of subjective elements in all poetic 
expression he was, no less than Lessing, an enemy of the 
Schilderungssucht in der Poesie. 

The representative of progressive ideas in a time of 
transition is apt, unless he be a conscious, iconoclastic 
revolutionist, to stand with one foot on the old ground and 
one on the new. He cannot quite get clear of entangling 
alliances; he has the habit of traditional respect even for 
those whom he assails; he surmises that something is 
wrong without always knowing exactly what it is; and 
instead of forging new weapons, he uses the old ones in 
a new way. Wernicke has even been accused of ineon- 
sistency in the judgments that he passed upon Hofmanns- 


* Laokoon, xx, ed. Bliimner,? Berlin, 1880, p. 282. 
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waldau and Lohenstein. His valuation of some of his 
contemporaries is certainly widely at variance with the 
verdict of posterity. His very terminology seems based 
upon the notorious identification by Opitz in the verses,! 
Uber des beriihmten Mahlers Herrn Bartholomei Strobels 
Kunstbuch: 


‘* Es weis fast auch ein Kind, 
Dass Dein’ und meine Kunst Geschwisterkinder sind : 
Wir schreiben auf Papier, Ihr auf Papier und Leder, 
Auf Holtz, Metall und Grund ; der Pinsel macht der Feder, 
Die Feder wiederum dem Pinsel Alles nach.’’ 


Nevertheless, Wernicke, though on principle a staunch 
Opitzian,? is no champion of such childish philosophy, 
however much his use of words may seem to imply it. 
A conspectus of these uses would indeed show him con- 
stantly employing the vocabulary of the painter to describe 
the means, processes, and products of the poet. Fully half 
of his epigrams are literary portraits; and eight * of these 
are expressly denominated Geméhlde. The poet paints,’ 


? Quoted by Bliimner, /. ¢., p. 19. 
2 Den deutschen Pegasus setzt Opitz erst in Lauf, 
Und Gryph verbesserte, was an ihm ward getadelt ’’ (p. 184). 


Cf. der reinen und natiirlichen Schreibart des Opitz und Griphs’”’ 
121) ; ‘‘ bis endlich der schlesische Attila, Opitz, mit der grausamen Rein- 
lichkeit seiner Sprache, die von Alters hergebrachte libliche Freyheit der 
Deutschen ungeschickt und albern zu schreiben zernichtiget ; und ihnen 
nicht allein die unertriigliche Sclaverey, sinnlich und verstiindlich in ihren 
Schriften zu seyn, sondern auch Masse und Gewicht als eine tyrannische 
Schatzung auferleget’’ (p. 306). 

3To wit: Gemihld des Aracemus, p. 74; der Corilis, p. 85; des Celsus, p. 
159 ; der zweyen Gebriider Kastor und Pollux, p. 161; des Leodorus, p. 211; 
des nordischen Miicenas, p. 214; des Valleons, p. 227 ; der Gloriana, p. 239. 
This use of the word Gemdilde is not noted in Grimm’s Wb., rv, 1, 3162. 

$ ‘*Wolan, ich mahl ihn selbst itzt schéner und doch gleich : 

Hier stehts, Menalkas ist ein Affe’’ (p. 160). 
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with a brush; ' he makes strokes; * he produces pictures ; * 
and Wernicke’s collection of depictions of character is a 
veritable gallery: “‘ Wie man nun aber in den satyrischen 
Uberschriften selten eine eigentliche Person in Augen ge- 
habt, und durehgehends niemandem an seine Ehre und 
guten Namen gegriffen; also hat man auch die kleinen 
Lobgedichte, welche meistentheils in Gemiihlden bestehen, 
mit soleher Sittsamkeit geschrieben, dass man sich nicht 
einmal unterstanden, dieselben mit den vortretilichen Na- 
men derer, auf die sie gemachet sind, zu beehren. So dass, 
wo dieselben blos aus ihren Gemihlden erkennet werden, 
dieses ein gewisses Zeichen ist, dass man ihnen keine fal- 
schen Farben angestrichen; und wo man dieselben daraus 
nicht erkennet, sich keiner von ihnen zu beschweren haben 
wird, dass man sie mit einem ungeschickten Pinsel verun- 
ehret habe.” * In spite of all this apparatus, however, 
from which only palette and easel appear to be missing, 
Wernicke was a writer and not a painter; and he had little 


‘Mein Pinsel ist zu schwach, zu mahlen 
Zwey Sterne, die am Pol des nordschen Himmels stralen’”’ (p. 161). 
*“Avidus alieni, sui profusus, ist einer der merkwiirdigsten Striche in des 
Katilina Gemihld”’ (p. 196). 
“An den Leser, 
‘*Wo man mich nicht allein bey meinem Pinsel kennt ; 
So hab ich wol gethan, dass ich mich nicht genennt : 
Denn was fiir Ruhm hab ich zu hoffen, 
Wo ich mit einem Strich nicht zwey zugleich getroffen ; 
So dass von jedem wird in jedem Stiick erkannt 
Dein Angesicht, und meine Hand”’ (p. 187). 
* “Dem Thoren geb ich hier das, was des Thoren ist, 
Ist gleich das Bild nur dein, und mein die Uberschrift ”’ 
(p. 26); cf. Matt. 22, 20. 
‘*Driick hier in jeden Vers von Stelpo einen Riss’’ (p. 302). 
“ Abriss eines Weltmanns, unter dem Gemiihld von Pomponius 
Atticus’’ (p. 22). 
‘Preface, p. [xxvi]. 
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patience with those writers who conceived their art to 
consist in representing only the visible aspect of things. 
With respect to theoretical, critical opinions, Wernicke’s 
most conspicuous traits are a somewhat ostentatious ' but 
none the less real independence of judgment,” strength of 
conviction,* and the habit of exacting from himself as 
well as from others a high degree of correctness.* His 
point of view is essentially that of Boileau; and like Boi- 
leau, he is a firm believer in the authority of Virgil, Hor- 
ace, Longinus, and Quintilian. Opitz advocated study of 


Der ich von Jugend auf gewohnet bin, nullius in verba jurare Magis- 
tri”? (p. 18). 

2“ Toh war damals in einen Emanuel Thesaurus, Juglaris und Mase- 
nius verliebt ; anitzo kan ich kaum einen Seneka und Plinius mit Ver- 
gniigen lesen’’ (p. 126+). 

3“ Wir haben Witz genug, aber wir lassen uns nicht Zeit genug etwas 
dauerhaftes zu schreiben . . . Weise und Francisci, vieler anderer anitzo 
zu geschweigen, hiitten sich mit Recht einen Namen in Deutschland 
gemachet, wenn sie weniger geschrieben hiitten . . . Weise insonderheit 
hiitte wegen seines geschickten Kopfs und seiner artigen Einfiille viel gutes 
in der deutschen Sprache stiften kénnen, wenn er sich auf was gewisses 
geleget, und dasselbe auszuarbeiten sich Zeit genug genommen hiitte”’ 
(p. 112f.). 

*Cf. the epigram, An den Leser (p. 213) : 

‘* Wer gegen diese itzt die vorig Auflag hiilt, 
Der findet, wo ihm nur die Miihe nicht missfillt, 
Dass fast kein Verse nicht, den ich zuvor geschrieben, 
Ist, was er vormals war, und ohne Strich, geblieben.’’ 


Likewise the detailed criticism of a series of Hofmannswaldau’s verses 
(pp. 121-125), and this denunciation of German translations (p. 113) : 

‘Und woher kommt es, dass unsere Ubersetzungen so veriichtlich, der 
Franzosen ihre hergegen in solecher Achtung sind, als dass wir so wenig 
Zeit auf die unsrigen, diese hergegen fast ihre ganze Lebenszeit auf die 
ihrige anwenden. Es ist bekannt, dass der beriihmte Vaugelas iiber 
dreyssig Jahre an der Ubersetzung der kleinen Geschichte des Alexanders 
von Quintus Curtius beschrieben, gearbeitet ; und dieselbe hiedurch in 
solche Vollkommenheit gesetzet, dass Balzac von derselben gesaget hat : 
Que U Alexandre de Quinte Curce étoit invincible ; et celui de Vaugelas inimi- 
table.’ 
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the ancients as an indispensable preparation for the poet 
who wished to profit by his rules;? he cited Aristotle, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Quintilian and others—but not 
Longinus—in his Buch von der deutschen Poeterey; his 
immediate guides were, however, Scaliger and Ronsard. 
The situation is reversed in Wernicke. The title page of 
the Uberschriften bears a motto from Horace. Each of 
its ten books has a motto from Virgil; 7 and Virgil likewise 
furnishes the mottoes for the Schifergedichte and for the 
Heldengedicht, Hans Sachs genannt. In the notes to 
the Uberschriften Horace is quoted some thirty-five times, 
a considerably larger number than that by which any 
other author is represented. Quintilian is cited a dozen 
times in eases involving questions of rhetoric. Longinus’s 
treatise on the sublime is described as ** einer der gréssten 
Schitze, die uns das Altertum hinterlassen,” * and is ad- 
duced several times. To Boileau, Wernicke pays the re- 


spect due to one of the best French poets and critics; * 
but he does not stand in awe of him; ° and I suspect that 


1 Buch von der deutschen Poeterey, Neudr. 1, p. 19. 

2 ** Des zweyten Vaters aller Poeten’’ (p. 90). 

*P.. 

** Boileau wird ohnstreitig von den Franzosen fiir einen ihrer besten 
Poeten gehalten’”’ (p. 71); ef. ‘‘die beriihmten Regnier und Boileau’’ 
(p. [xii]). 

>“ Diese Worte sind dem Juvenalis abgelehnet. . . . Boileau nennet dieses 
eine verschmitzte Nachfolge der Alten... und verschweiget ganze Orter, 
die er haufenweise in seinen Gedichten den alten Poeten abgestohlen. Wir 
Deutschen aber sind hierinnen mit den Franzosen nicht einer Meinung ; 
und das ist vielleicht die Ursach, dass er unsre deutsche Musen vor ein- 
filtig hilt’? (p. 88). Wernicke invites comparison of his work with 
Boileau’s in a note (sufficiently interesting to be quoted entire) to his 
epigram, Alexander vor des Diogenes Fass. The epigram runs as follows 
(p. 127): 

“‘Der mit der ganzen Welt sich um die Herrschaft schlug, 
Der wiinschte, nach sich selbst, Diogenes zu seyn ; 
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he valued Boileau as the translator of Longinus and the 
imitator of Horace rather than for any original merits 
in the legislator of the French Parnassus. His go! 
opinion of Buckingham and Roscommon! is evidently 
based in part at least upon the fact that they drew from 
Horace much of the material in their respective Arts of 
Poetry. In short, Wernicke, for all his emulation of 


Ein Fass war diesem nicht zu klein, 
Der hatt an einer Welt nicht gnug : 
O hiitte seinen Wunsch das Schicksal ihm gewiihret, 
Ich wett, er hiitte denn mehr als ein Fass begehret.’’ 
Wernicke annotates the last line: ‘‘ Die Thorheit des Alexanders, der an 
einer Welt nicht genug hatte, ist von vielen verlachet worden. Juvenalis 
in seiner 10. Satyra sagt: 
Unus Pellaeo Juveni non sufficit orbis, 
Aestuat infelix angusto limite mundi. 
Boileau in seiner 8. Satyre giebt ihm den Namen eines beriihmten [of- 
narren, welchen der Prinz von Condé aus Flandern nach Hofe gebrach : 
Ce fougueux V Angely, qui de sang altéré 
Maitre du monde entier, s’y trouvoit trop serré. 
Ob nun gleich dieser letzte Vers dem lateinischen Poeten abgestolen wor- 
den, und den ersten, worinn er einen der grissten Helden der Welt einem 
Trompin, damit ich so dunkel als er selbst rede, vergleichet, ihm so leicht 
keiner abzustehlen sich geliisten lassen wird ; so hat ihn dennoch Bouhours 
als etwas sonderliches in seiner Maniére de bien penser angezogen. Allein 
ich zweifle nicht, dass die, welche dieses franzisischen Poeten Gedanken 
gegen meinen halten, so gleich darunter einen grossen Unterscheid in 
Ansehn beydes der Sittsamkeit und der Sinnlichkeit finden werden. Mehr 
will ich nicht sagen, damit man mich nicht unter die Zahl derjenigen 
rechne, von welchen Horatius sagt : 
Gaudent scribentes ; et se venerantur ; et ultro 
Si taceas, laudant, quicquid seripsere, beati. Ep. 2, lib. 2.” 

1“ Und unter den englischen Poeten wird der erste Preis den Grafen 
von Rochester und Roscommon, und dem heutigen Herzog von Bu[c]king- 
ham und Normanby gegeben ; als welcher letztere, nebst andern sinnreichen 
Gedichten, eine schéne Anweisung zur Dichtkunst, so wol als der Graf 
von Roscommon vor ihm, in Versen geschrieben hat’’ (p. [xvii] ). 

? Buckingham’s Essay qn Poetry, 1682; Roscommon, Translation into 
blank verse of Horace’s Ars Poetica, 1680; Essay On Translated Verse, 1634. 
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Martial in the form of his epigrams; for all his indebted- 
ness to Boileau as an interpreter and codifier of laws; and 
for all his discipleship to Opitz, was a Horatian and a 
classicist,! not a pseudo-classicist. 

It is well known that no one of Wernicke’s authorities 
contributed anything to the proper differentiation of the 
arts of painting and poetry. Horace is not to be held 
accountable for the abuse of his phrase Ut pictura poesis; 
but his Ars Poetica starts, and for a hundred lines econ- 
tinues intermittently, with analogies as between the two 
arts; and the verses (86 f.) chosen as a motto by Opitz, 


Deseriptas servare vices operumque colores 
Cur ego si nequeo ignoroque poeta salutor ? 


put a question which, taken figuratively, may be answered 
in only one way, but, taken literally, need not be answered 
at all. Longinus’s sublimity is a high style of expression 
in images and pictures; Quintilian refers to painting * 
only for purposes of illustration; and Boileau’s Art Po- 
élique swarms with such words as peindre, peinture, image, 


‘Speaking of Lohenstein, Wernicke says: ‘‘ Denn ich gestehe es mit 
Freuden, dass wenn dieser scharfsinnige Mann in die welschen Poeten 
nicht so sehr verliebt gewesen wiire ; sondern sich hergegen die lateini- 
schen, die zu des Augustus Zeiten geschrieben, allein zur Folge gesetzet 
hitte ; so wiirden wir vielleicht etwas mehr als einen deutschen Ovidius an 
ihm gehabt haben’’ (p. 125). 

°Cf. Cap. xv: ‘Images (davracla:), moreover, contribute greatly, my 
young friend, to dignity, elevation, and power asa pleader. In this sense 
some call them mental representations (¢e/dwAorodas). Ina general way 
the name of image or imagination is applied to every idea of the mind, in 
whatever form it presents itself, which gives birth to speech. But at the 
present day the word is predominantly used in cases where, carried away 
by enthusiasm and passion, you think you see what you describe, and you 
place it before the eyes of your hearers.’’ Trans. W. R. Roberts, Longi- 
nus On the Sublime, Cambridge, Engl., 1899, p. 83. 

SE. g., Inst. Orat. u, xiii, 8; xu, x, 1. 
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portrait, tableau for the poetic process and its products. 
Neither by inheritance nor by disposition would Wernicke 
be inclined to avoid this kind of terminology. He was 
given to the use of rather strikingly sensuous language, 
and thus predisposed to the adoption of such metaphors, 
so long current that nobody questioned their propriety in 
his day, or indeed can get along without them in ours. 
It is therefore more important to determine the manner 
ot their use by Wernicke and their meaning in the light 
of his creative work than to note the fact that in using 
them he simply conformed to precedent. 

Like Lessing, Wernicke was not a poet Dei gratia; he 
was a philosophical spirit who owed to critical insight the 
capacity to express himself in forms that come very near 
to being those of genius.’ In his hands, the epigram is 
the objectivation of a demonstrable idea. If his subject 
is an individual character, this character becomes typical 
of certain qualities inherent in human nature; so that it 
is not too much to say that Friedrich Hebbel’s “ first and 
only rule of art,” an der singulairen Erscheinung das 
Unendliche veranschaulichen,? defines at least the inten- 
tion of Wernicke’s compositions. The bombast of the Si- 
lesians consisted in the inflation of the symbols of ex- 
pression ; their method was rather the contrivance of high- 
flown metaphors and similes for the sublimation of com- 
monplace objects than the excogitation of things to express 
that were not commonplace. Wernicke, on the contrary, 
starts with a cogitation, as is evident from this criticism 
of his predecessors: “‘ Man halt dafiir, dass wir bisher in 
unsern Versen mit eiteln und falschen Wortern zu viel 
gespielet, und sehr wenig auf das bedacht gewesen, was die 


1 Hamb. Dramaturgie, 101-4. Stiick. 
? Tyb., 5. Jan., 1836, ed. Werner, 1, p. 29. 
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Welschen Concetti, die Franzosen Pensées, die Engellinder 
Thou[{g]hts, und wir fiiglich Einfille nennen kénnen; 
da doch dieselben die Seele eines Gedichtes sind.” + When 
he says, “ Die héchste Vollkommenheit der Poesie aber be- 
stehet hierin, dass man erstlich die Anstiandigkeit in allen 
Dingen genau beobachte; und hernach durch edle und 
grossmiithige Meynungen die Seele seines Lesers entziicke, 
und auf solehe Weise aus der Poesie etwas gittliches 
mache,” ? he seems conventional, and would be negligible 
if he stopped there. “‘ Noble sentiments” are, however, 
by no means the qualities that he most insists upon; and 
though he does not underestimate emotional elements in 
poetry,® the quality that he represents, demands, and ad- 
voeates is not nobility, nor feeling, nor charm, nor beauty, 
but intellectuality. The poet, according to Wernicke, is 
a man not of nerves, but of brains; and the prime requisite 
of a poetic style is what he calls Sinnlichkeit. 

Wernicke uses the word Sinnlichkeit in a significance 
so different from the modern “ sensuousness ”’ and the like, 
and the conception is so characteristic of his way of looking 
at poetry, that it is worth while to collect all of the 
passages in which the word occurs. They follow in order: 
“ Sintemal sich an demselben * einige vornehme Hofleute 
hervor gethan, welche Ordnung zu der Erfindung; Ver- 
stand und Absicht zur Sinnlichkeit; und Nachdruck zur 
Reinlichkeit der Sprache, in ihren Gedichten zu setzen 


?P. [xvi]. 

3““Niemand schreibet wol, der nicht fiihlet, was er schreibet. Die 
Sinnlichkeit der Schule bestehet gemeiniglich in Dingen, die entweder 
wider, oder iiber die Natur zu seyn scheinen. Wer aber den Weltleuten 
gefallen will, derselbe muss mehr seinen Verstand als seinen Witz, mehr 
sein Herz als sein Gehirne zu Rath ziehen ; und sich festiglich einbilden, 
dass dieselben nichts fiir schén halten, was nicht natiirlich ist’’ (p. 263f. ). 

e., dem preussischen Hofe. 
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gewusst ” (p. [xv]). “‘ Wolfliessende Verse zu schreiben, 
ist die geringste obgleich néthige Tugend eines Poeten; 
und verdienet niemand diesen Namen, der nicht zugleich 
die Eigenschaft der Sprache, in der er schreibet, und 
derselben Stirke zierlich auszudriicken, und dabey mit 
grosser Sinnlichkeit! zu schreiben weiss” (p. [xvi] ). 
* Allein diese Metapher ist ohne Zweifel von denjenigen, 
von welchen Longinus in seinem Tractatu de sublimi. 
Cap. 2 saget, dass sie wegen gar zu viel Sinnlichkeit ein- 
failtig sind” (p. 14). “ Ich muss hier nochmals wieder- 
holen . . . dass in solehen Gleichnissen mehr Sinnlich- 
keit bestehe, als wenn man nach weit hergesuchten Griin- 
den schwarz aus weiss, oder weiss aus schwarz am Ende 
einer Uberschrift machet” (p. 55). “ Falsche Sinnlich- 
keit in den Uberschriften” (p. 73)—the title of the 
epigram which ends with the lines :— 


‘“Wo man kein reissend Lamm beym bléden Wolf antrift, 
So hilt Corvinus nichts auf einer Uberschrift. 
Er denkt, die Wahrheit sey der Sinnlichkeit Verbrechen, 
Und dieses Witz allein, was die Vernunft verkehrt ; 
Schiitzt eine Missgeburt allein verwunderns werth, 
Und findt kein Schauspiel schén, als wo die Poppen sprechen.’’ 


“Die Franzosen . . . sind diejenige, welche seit der Griec- 
chen und Rémer Zeiten uns am besten gewiesen haben, 
worinnen eine minnliche Sinnlichkeit bestehe ” (p. 103). 
“Eine jede Reihe,? ein jedes Wort, zeigten durch eine 
gezwungene Sinnlichkeit nur gar zu viel die Jahre an, 


' Fulda, in quoting this sentence (p. 519) from Wernicke’s third edition 
(1704), prints Sinnbildlichkeit. This seems to be either a modernization or 
an error, or both. 

? Reihe = verse ; cf. ‘‘ fast in jeder Reihe etwas nachzudenken”’ (p. 39). 
Grimm, Wé., vi, 638, has ‘ Reihe fiir geschriebene oder gedruckte 
Zeilen, mehr indessen mundartlich [nd.] als schriftdeutsch,’’ with no 
citation from Wernicke. 
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darin sie geschrieben. Der Welsche sagt von dergleichen 
Einfillen: Questo é bizarmente pensato. Und Demetrius 
Phalerius in seinem Buch de Elocutione nennt es malam 
affectationem, und fiihret desswegen einen an, der wunder 
gedachte, was er vor einen schénen Einfall gehabt hatte, 
als ev von einem Centaurus sagte, dass er auf sich selber 
ritte: Centaurus equitans se ipsum” (p. 114). “ Sieg in 
der Flueht gefunden. Die Sinnlichkeit dieser zwey sonst 
widerwartigen Worter . . . stimmt mit der Wahrheit so 
wol iiberein; dass dieselbe mehr von der Sache selbst, als 
des Verfassers Witz geflossen zu seyn scheinet . . . so bin 
ich doch gewiss, dass er [der Gedanke] den andern nicht 
anstehen werde, welche keine Regeln der Sinnlichkeit vor 
richtig halten, als welche ihnen Cicero, Virgilius und 
Horatius ! vorgeschrieben haben ” (p. 118). ‘* In Ansehn 
beydes der Sittsamkeit und der Sinnlichkeit ” (p. 128) ; 
ef, supra, p. 527, note 5. ** Eine ins Aug scheinende Sinn- 
lichkeit ” (p. 129). “* Sintemal derselbe [Gedanke] nicht 
allein in einer ungewungenen Sinnlichkeit bestehet ; son- 
dern auch noch diese Sittenlehre mit sich fiihret: u. s. w.” 
(p. 158). “Und giebt ihm denn auch noch, wenn er 
schon schweigt, Gehér. Dieweil man demjenigen, was er 
gesagt, nachdenket; Und wen: man die Sinnlichkeit der 
Sache begriffen, hernach eben so viel Vergniigung dariiber 
empftindet, als wenn man sie selbst erfunden hiitte. Audi- 
toribus grata sunt haec, quae cum intellexerint, acumine 
suo delectantur; et gaudent non quasi audiverint, sed 
quasi invenerint. Idem [Quintil.] lib. 8., cap. 2.” (p. 
182). “ Dass ich dureh Sinnlichkeit nicht den Verstand 
verstelle” (p. 186). “ Durch den Schwung den Werth 
einer eignen Erfindung, und durch die Zueignung eine 
spitze Sinnlichkeit gegeben”’ (p. 198). ‘“ Ob nun gleich 


'Cf. supra, p. 526 f. 
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dieser Spruch gemein ist, so hat man doch demselben durch 
den Schwung und die Veriinderung eine Sinnlichkeit nach 
dieser des Horaz Regel gegeben, 


In verbis etiam tenuis, cautusque serendis 
Dixeris egregie: etc. De arte Poet. [46-48]”’ (p. 207). 


“ Nun stimmen hierin alle, so wol alte als neue, die uns 
eine Anweisung sinnreich zu schreiben gegeben haben, 
iiberein ; dass es eine der gréssten Sinnlichkeiten sey also 
zu schreiben, dass man allezeit einem geschickten Leser 
etwas nachzudenken lasse ” (p. 230). “ Die Sinnlichkeit 
der Schule u. s. w.” (p. 263); ef. supra, p. 531, note 3. 
‘* Macht, dass ich eilend zwar, doch nicht ohn Absicht schreibe ; 
Auf Sinnlichkeit gedenk, und doch verstiindlich bleibe’’ (p. 279). 
‘Da steht, nicht weit von dem, ein stark und gross Gebiiude,! 
Der Fremden Zeitvertreib, der Eingesessnen Freude, 


Das ein beriihmter Mann, zu Nutz und Zier der Stadt, 
Der Kunst und Sinnlichkeit zugleich gewidmet hat ’’(p. 298). 


The adjective sinnlich is likewise used by Wernicke in 
the sense of intellectual, ingenious, witty, clever, spirituc/: 
“ Nichts ergetzet den Verstand eines sinnlichen Lesers 
mehr, als wenn man ihm ein Ding in dem andern; und 
in einem gemeinen Bilde eine nachdenkliche Sache vor- 
stellet. Ein gemeiner Leser hilt sich an die eigentliche 
Worte; ein sinnlicher aber siehet im ersten Augenblick so 
weit als der Verfasser, und weiss ihm Dank, dass, indem 
er geschrieben, er nicht alle seine Leser vor Dudentipte 
gehalten habe” (p. 188). “ Zehntes Buch. In sinnlichen 
und lustigen Begebenheiten bestehend” (p. 241). Cf. 
“ verstiind- und sinnlich” (p. 228); “sinnlich und ver- 
stiindlich ” (p. 306). Wernicke also has sinnreich in this 
sense a number of times;* Sinnspriich (p. 34) in the 


Theater. 
*Pp, [xv, xvii, xviii], 12, 50, 83, 122, 137, 181, 205, 214, 223, 224, 230. 
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sense of epigrammatic sayings; Sinnschluss in the sense 
of witty conclusion to an epigram;!' and unsinnig (pp. 
52, 96), eigensinnig (pp. 96, 100), Scharfsinnigkeit (pp. 
121, 122) in the usual meanings. He rejects Sinngedicht 
as a translation of Lpigramma—* gleich als ob alle andern 
[poetischen Sachen] von einem Klotz ohne Sinn und 
Verstand kénnten geschrieben werden” (p. 230). 

Sinn und Verstand—mind and understanding, intellect, 
wit—these constitute the equipment of the poet; ideas 
(Hinfalle) furnish the impulse to write and the substance 
of poetic expression ; concise, masculine, vigorous, sugges- 
tive and symbolical, but above all rational language is the 
appropriate poetic form. In an epigram Auf die schle- 
sische Poeten,* Wernicke by implication defines a poet as 
one “ Der jedes Dings Natur versteht, und sinnlich die 
vorstellt.””. The passage quoted above * in which “ Ein- 
fille” are deseribed as “‘ die Seele eines Gedichtes ” con- 
tinues, “ Ja [man hiilt dafiir] dass auch eben die, welche 
sinnreich zu seyn gewusst, dennoch nicht eine nachdriick- 
liche und mannliche Art zu schreiben gehabt haben. In 
wolfliessenden Versen iibertreffen wir unstreitig die mei- 
sten Auslinder . . . Aber eben diese Lieblichkeit kitzelt 
nur allen das Ohr, ohne ins Herze zu dringen ; und betriiget 
den Leser, welcher, durch die glatten Worte entziicket, der 
Sache gemeiniglich eben so wenig, als der Poet selbst, nach- 
denkt. Es sind Biume, welche aufs beste nur schine 
Bliithe, aber keine Friichte tragen.” * It is a truism when 
Wernicke says: 

“Denn lisst die Uberschrift kein Leser aus der Acht, 
Wenn in der Kiirz ihr Leib, die Seel in Witz bestehet.’’ 


Pp. 6, 35 bis, 45, 78, 80, 99, 156, 157, 219. 

120f. 531. (xv), 

5P.1; ef. p. 78: ‘Denn dieselbe [i. e. eine Uberschrift] bestehet in 
der Kiirze, und ihr Witz gemeiniglich in widerwiirtigen Dingen.”’ 
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His apology for length is more significant in itself and in 
what it implies: “ Man will auch hoffen, dass der Leser 
aus dieser Uberschrift und einigen andern gleicher Ar 
gar leicht ersehen wird, dass die Liinge denenselben nicht 
allezeit nachtheilig ist, sintemal er darinnen nicht durch 
weitliuftige und nichts bedeutende Umstiinde von dem 
allein klingenden Ende aufgehalten, sondern weil er fast 
in jeder Reihe etwas nachzudenken findet, gemeiniglich 
unvermerkt, und unterweilen, eh er es verlanget, zu dem 
Schluss gefiihret wird.” 1 This statement implies con- 
conciseness, pregnancy of meaning, and a proper balance 
of suspense and satisfaction, as general principles in 
poetry. Violation of these principles is one of the misde- 
meanors charged against the Silesians and the Italians: 
** Man findet in der That in den Trauerspielen des letz- 
tern? unterschiedliche vortreffliche Orter; und unter de- 
nen einige, welehe es in Ausdriickung einer Sache den 
besten alten Poeten gleich thun. Wenn man aber dic 
Wahrheit gestehen darf, so hat er sich auch hierin unter- 
weilen durch seine Hitze so weit verfiihren lassen, dass 
er schéne Sachen zur Unzeit angebracht, und priichtige 
Worte seinem Verstande zum Nachtheil, und gleichsaim 
in einer poetischen Raserey geschrieben hat.” Weise 
und Franeisci . . . sind zwey Fliisse, welche wegen ilies 
schnellen und ungewissen Laufs so viel Schlamm und 
Unflath mit sich fiihren, dass man den goldnen Sand 
derselben nicht erkennen kan.” * As to the Italians: 
“* Nun ist es unstreitig, dass dieselben am wenigsten unter 
allen andern zu folgen, weil in ihren Schriften mehr fal- 
scher als wahrer Witz, und vor eine reine Redensari 
hundert rauhe Metaphoren anzutreffen sind. Es gibt nur 


P, 39; cf. p. [xiii]. ? Lohenstein. 
[xviii]. +P. 113. 
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einen Guarini,’ und folgends nur einen getreuen Schafer 
unter denselben. Tasso selber hat in seinem Jerusalem 
mehr Sachen, die den Leser verfiihren als die demselben 
zur Unterrichtung dienen kénnen.”’? Instead of the “ hun- 
dert rauhe Metaphoren” characteristic of an exuberant de- 
scriptive style, Wernicke’s maxim, “ In einem gemeinen 
Bilde eine nachdenkliche Sache vorstellen,” * leads to the 
production of little pieces, sometimes obscure, sometimes 
over-intellectual, but nevertheless as truly representative 
of poetic style as the works of Goethe, or Kleist, or Uhland, 
or Hebbel, or any other manly man who gives us things 
and not merely words. 
‘Ein miinnlicher Verstand im Schreiben iiberwegt 
Weit hergesuchten Witz, der jedes Blat aufschwellet : 


Denn jener gleicht der Frucht, die reif vom Baum abfillet, 
Und dieser der, die man vom Baum zu schiitteln pflegt.’’ * 


Coming back now to the question with which we started, 


we are prepared by Wernicke’s insistence upon the quality 
of Sinnlichkeit to find him, in spite of his pictorial vocabu- 
lary, distinguishing to a certain extent between painting 
and poetry, and painting pictures in words that could not 
by any possibility be transferred to canvas. Goethe’s 
Bedeutung and Schénheit® are paralleled in these sen- 
tences: “Ja es kostet weniger Miihe, einen Oedipus wie 
Seneka, als einen Davus wie Terentius gethan hat, aufzu- 
fiihren. Gemeine Mahler kénnen das vom Wetter ge- 
hirtete Gesicht eines Helden; aber die zarte Schénheit 
einer Venus kan nur ein Apelles treffen.”° Beauty is 


A somewhat surprising exception. Cf. “Guarini hat nicht weniger 
Ruhm unter den Welschen, als Boileau unter den Franzosen’’ (p. 71). 

188 ; cf. supra, p. 534. 

5 Supra, p. 522, 

®P. [xix]. 
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the end sought by the artist; and Wernicke is aware how 
imitation, in the Aristotelian sense, leads to the creation 
of beautiful forms. Witness his epigram,' 


einen gewissen beriihmten Mahler. 

‘Kein Wunder, dass du nicht die andern Mahler achtst, 
Die schon genug gelernt, wenn sie nur iihnlich mahlen, 
Indem du kiinstlich weisst die Gleichheit zu bestrahlen, 
Und Schénheit, wo du sie nicht vor dir findest, machst : 
Dein Pinsel der vermehrt der Liebe weites Reich, 

Du mahlst ein jedes Ding viel schéner, und doch gleich ;? 
Die andre geben nur der Schénheit die Gebiihr, 
Sie folgen der Natur: Du aber gehst ihr fiir.’’ 


Beauty of form and color, quite apart from merits of 
expression, is also extolled as the ideal of the painter in 
the following clear and incisive passage:* ‘“ Mancher 
Hudler wird fiir einen Kiinstler gehalten, weil er wol zu 
treffen weiss. Die Farben aber so zu mischen, und durch 
eine geschickliche Eintheilung der Schatten der Gestalt 
eine solche Rundigkeit zu geben wissen, dass ein Gemiihld 
ohne andere Umstiinde an sich selber schiatzbar ist, das 
ist das Werk eines Meisters.”’” Furthermore, Wernicke 
is familiar with the use of objective symbols—“ wozu aber 
den Kiinstler die Noth treibet ” *—in the representation 
of personified abstractions. See the epigram,° 


1P, 28. 

?The epigram Auf Menalkas (p. 160) is a witty satire showing how 
painting furnishes symbols for expression in words without thereby pre- 
venting a different sort of depiction appropriate to words : 

‘* Menalkas kommt in meinen Saal, 
Und ob gleich manch Gemihld hierinnen ihm behaget ; 
Doch schiittelt er den Kopf, und saget : 
Dass ich ein Bild zwar gleich, doch ungestalter mahl. 
Dass in der Einbildung ich manche Warzen schaffe, 
Und die anf fremde Wangen streich ; 
Woian, ich mahl ihn selbst itzt schGner und doch gleich : 
Hier stehts, Menalkas ist ein Affe.’’ 
263. ‘Lessing, Laokoon, Kap. xX, p. 225. 5P, 93. 
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Auf die Schamhaftigkeit. 
‘An einen Mahler. 
‘¢ Mahl uns die Grossmuth ab an einer Marmorsiiul ; 

Der Unverdrossenheit gehért des Herkuls Keul ; 

Der Tapferkeit ein blosses Schwert ; 

Der Miissigkeit ein kleiner Hert ;! 

Die Wagschal der Gerechtigkeit ; 

Ein Spiegel der Verschwiegenheit ; 

Der Klugheit ein Entfernungsglass ; 

Und der Geduld ein Seekompass ; 
Wie aber bildet man die Scham, fragst du mich, ab? 
O Einfalt ! mahle die mit einem Bettelstab.”’ 


Finally, in a note to the epigram, An den Leser,? Wer- 
nicke shows perfect appreciation of the worth of artistic 
style: ““Wo ein Mahler nicht allein ein Bild wol zu 
treffen, sondern auch in demselben eine gewisse vortreff- 
liche Eigenschaft entweder in der Zeichnung, in Ver- 
mischung der Farben, oder in der Schattirung also vor 
Augen zu stellen weiss, dass man ihn so gleich daraus im 


ersten Anblick wie einen Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Ru- 
bens oder Korreggio, von allen andern unterscheiden ; 
und folgends aus einem Bilde den Kiinstler so wol als 
die vorgesetzte Person erkennen kan, so kan er sich keines 
Meisterstiicks riihmen, und thut wol, dass er hinter der 
Decke verborgen bleibt.” 

Wernicke nowhere contrasts the poet and the painter 
with a view to expounding the difference in their modus 
operandi. Better than this, however, he illustrates the 
difference by an indubitable example, the epigram,* 


‘Hert — Herd? 

*P. 187; quoted above, p. 525, note 2. 

*P. 68. M. le Clere paid Wernicke the compliment of printing this 
epigram with cordial comments in the Mercure historique et politique for 
October, 1699, as a refutation of the notorious allegation of Father Bou- 
hours that a German could not be a be/ esprit. Wernicke takes a pardon- 
able pride in calling attention to this fact. He appends the following 
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“Onterricht an des Kinigs von Grossbrittannien Mahler. 


j ; ‘*Gnug, dass du Irrland mahlst, und dass man Flandern sieht, 
: Wenn Wilhelm seinen Degen zieht ; 
; Gnug, dass du England mahlst, und in erhobnem Licht 
i Das Parlament, wenn Wilhelm spricht ; 
Zeig uns die ganze Welt, und was ihr Wolseyn misst, 
j { Wenn Wilhelm in Gedanken ist.’’ 
4 Notwithstanding a certain fulsomeness, this eulogy is 
if exceedingly well composed; it sustains itself at a high 
He level and mounts to a still higher climax. It consists of 
a? ql a series of conceptions that approach sublimity when ex- 
| i ie ; pressed in words, and are utterly unpaintable on canvas. 
Hii So far as the method is concerned, this is as genuine a 
al specimen of effective verbal description as Homer’s lines 
‘ translations of his own—highly interesting evidence of his command of 
languages : 
“‘Concilium Gulielmi Regis Pictori impertitum, 
Hibernos pingas domitos, Belgasque quietos, 
A Cum Gulielmus agit victor in arma viros. 
' Anglorum laeta praeclarum fronte Senatum 


ee Pingas, cum placido pectore verba facit. 

se Pande age sed totum variis virtutibus orbem 

Pacatum, ut, volvens plurima mente, tacet.’’ 

- “Avis au Peintre du Roy. 


* Peins 0 Hibernois soumis, le Flamand rasseuré 


Lors que tu vois Guillaume armé. 
} Parle-t-il? Peins alors attentif et content 
ty Tout son auguste Parlement. 
: Mains peins le monde entier, ses interests, son bien, 


Lors que Guillaume ne dit rien.”’ 


“* Advice to His Majesties Painter. 
‘‘Treland redue’d, an{d] Flanders paint restor’d, 
When, call’d to succour, William draws his Sword. 
When William speaks, then represent 
my With England its wise Parliament. 
a But paint the World entire, and of it’s happiness 
The different measures all, when William silent is.’’ 
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on Helen of Troy;' for if Homer conveys the impression 
of beauty by describing its effects,? Wernicke also conveys 
an impression of valor, eloquence, and benevolent wisdom 
by setting forth the objects upon which these qualities 
are exercised.* That he recommends these ideas to a 
painter is immaterial. He knows the difference between 
pictorial and verbal symbols. Specifically referring to 
his advice to a painter in the epigram Auf die Scham- 
haftigkeit,* he thus “ depicts” impudence: ° 


Glick der Unverschiimten. 
‘In einem Wirthshaus die geelirtsten, 
Und in der Schule die gelehrtsten ; 
Die kliigsten nach misslungnem Rath, 
Die tapfersten nach einer That. 
Die gréssten Helden im Erdulden, 


156-158. 

2Cf. Lessing, Laokoon, xxI, Xxu1, pp. 292 f., 295 ff., and these Publica- 
tions, xx11, 617. 

SIf it be objected that this is not quite the same thing; that the de- 
scription of beauty, a quality of form, presents a different problem from 
the description of valor, eloquence, and wisdom, qualities of character or 
accomplishment, better evidence that Wernicke’s method is Homeric may 
perhaps be found in the epigram (p. 26), 

“An Amarillis. 
‘*Die Tugend wird zwar meist verlachet, 
Doch deine theure Schénheit machet, 
Dass jene man auch in dir preist ; 
Die Schénheit fillt zwar oft ins Netze, 
Doch deiner Tugend streng Gesetze 
Beschiitzet das, was jene weist. 
Die Welt fillt dem Gezeugniss bey, 
Das dir mein schwacher Mund itzt giebet ; 
Man lobt dich ohne Heucheley, 
Wie man dich ohne Hoffnung liebet.”’ 
The contrast between this sort of exposition, whether of beauty, or virtue, 
or valor, and, ¢. g., Lohenstein’s, is manifest. 

*P. 93; quoted above, p. 539. Bodmer neglected to change Wernicke’s 
reference from ‘‘ pag. 129’’ to p. 93. 

SP. 207. 
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Die besten Schliifer mit viel Schulden ; 
Die weitsten Wandrer in der Welt, 

Als schirfsten Spieler, ohne Geld. 

Die Giinstling unversuchter Weiber, 
Und der Lukrezen Zeitvertreiber ; 

Am fremden Tisch die ersten satt, 

Und reich, wo niemand sonst was hat. 
Die besten Heuchler, Liigner, Wiischer, 
Wahrsager, Arzt und Zungendrescher ; 
Die erst im Welt- und Kirchenstand : 
Propheten all im Vaterland.’’ 


These are Finfalle, and are unpaintable. Here is a trans- 
lation! of the symbols of painting into words: 
‘‘Auslegung des Bilds der Gerechtigkeit. 
‘Tst die Gerechtigkeit gleich blind, 
Doch fiihlt sie die, die nach ihr fragen ; 
Die gleiche Wagschal muss ihr sagen, 
Ob die Dukaten wichtig sind, 
Die man ihr zusteckt ; und sie hilt 
Ein blankes Schwert in ihren Hiinden, 
Dass ihr die Diebe nicht das Geld, 
Das ihr geschenket wird, entwenden.’’ 


We should be led too far afield if we undertook to 
examine any considerable number of Wernicke’s Gemdhlde 
—whether so called or not—and we should find nothing 
inconsistent with the foregoing exposition. These “ pic- 
tures ” are characterizations; consisting sometimes in the 
enumeration of qualities of mind or heart,? but more often 
in the recounting of particular or habitual actions; that 
is, the exhibitions of character in conduct. Many of them 
are little narratives; some of the longer ones the poet ac- 
tually describes as comedies.* I quote the shortest: * 


102. 

? The compliment is of course not complete unless it includes a reference 
to distinguished personal appearance also. 

8 «¢ Es sind gleichsam kleine Lustspiele, in welchem nach einer langen Ver- 
wirrung in dem letztern Auftrit alles in eine richtige Ordnung gebracht 
wird ’’ (p. [xiv] ). 

‘Pp. 211. 
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** Gemiihld des Leodorus. 


‘‘Des Reiches Zier zu Hof ; im Streit des Heeres Kraft ; 
Freygebig von Natur, doch mehr durch Wissenschaft ; 
Ansehnlich von Gestalt ; und als er jung noch war, 
Verwegen in der Lust, und kiihn in der Gefahr. 

Nie stammt ein Unterthan aus einem héhern Blut ; 

Kein Fiirst hat, der sein Reich erobert, griissern Muth ; 
Am meisten dar geliebt, wo man ihn meistens kannt, 
Und, Vater von dem Volk, dem Kénig gleich, genannt ; 
So gross, dass ich auch noch ihm nichts zu wiinschen find, 
Als dass er, und sein Ruhm, auf gleichen Fiissen stiind.’’ 


This is certainly no masterpiece ; nor can it be denied that 
in the eight Gemdahlde taken as a whole, Wernicke strikes 
us rather as a courtier than as a poet, though even in 
these he is no painter. We shall be more just to Wernicke 
the poet—denn da, wo er hofiert, ist er kein Dichter 1— 
if we let him speak his last word in a characterization 
which is really representative, and was famous in its time, 
but has nevertheless not been included in Fulda’s selee- 
tion: 
“ Ein jedes Ding hat seine Zeit.* 
Alcestes. 
‘¢Theilt seine Stunden nicht Alcestes richtig aus ? 
Bis eilf im Bett, hernach im Coffeehaus, 
Um zwilfe vor der Bors, um ein Uhr in der Schiissel, 
Bald in dem Kaisershof, bald in dem Bremerschliissel ; 
Von drey bis sechs da gilt es ihm gleich viel, 
Ob er im Brett, Truck, oder Karten spiel ; 
Er stellet sich bis acht, nachdem die Tage seyn, 
Im Singspiel, oder auch in der Gesellschaft ein ; 
Von acht bis zehn da geht er in den Keller, 
Trinkt und verspielt gar oft den letzten Heller: 
Was aber folgt hernach? Das weiss ich nicht gewiss, 
Weils Werke sind der Nacht und Finsterniss.’’ 


1 Sit venia verbis. Lessing wrote of the didactic poet (Laokoon, xvi, 
p- 263), ‘‘denn da wo er dogmatisiret, ist er kein Dichter.’’ 
?P. 116. 
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So much for Wernicke as a predecessor of Lessing in 
the theory and practice of poetry. He was no more than 
! a pioneer in either; but in both he represents a notable 
advance beyond the point reached by those who had gone 
before him. Along with the agreeable sensation always 


A produced by a phrase neatly turned and a point well made, 
' : one gets from Wernicke’s verses the impression that he 
i} had a firm grasp of fundamental truths; and from his 
; critical remarks the same impression, however much his 
| Ly terminology may fail to keep pace with his thought. Not 
Lei 4 | a philosopher, not even a poet, but a diplomat by profes- 


ij a sion, he contented himself with obiter dicta in the tech- 
Ha a nical language then current, and did not feel called upon 
$0 z to prosecute systematic speculations, nor to attempt the 


improvement of definitions. Discriminating good sense, 
% disciplined by the best masters of antiquity, and encour- 
4:4 4 aged by the example of the most exacting of conten- 


‘ porary critics, enabled him to detect and to avoid the 
errors that were fashionable in his time. Instinct, per- 
haps, more than reason, but after all, rational instinet led 
him on the one hand to observe, and on the other hand 


£ at least to imply, a distinction which Lessing method- 

} ically established. Wernicke ought not to have been so 

x | soon forgotten by his fellow-countrymen. Had he ex- 
a erted an influence commensurate with his latent power 
aS z to instruct, it is hard to see how Brockes’s Irdisches Ver- 
. Mi gniigen in Gott and translation of Thomson’s Seasons, 


Haller’s Alpen, and Kleist’s Friihling could have attained 
their prodigious popularity; and but for these, Lessing 
i might never have been impelled to write his Laokoon. 


Guirp Howarp. 
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XXIV.—A CLASSIFICATION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 
OF ‘“‘OGIER LE DANOIS.’’? 


I. 


The sole edition of the chanson de geste “ Ogier le 
Danois,” generally attributed to Raimbert de Paris, is 
that of J. Barrois, Paris, 1842, and bears the title: “ La 
Chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche.” This edition makes 
no pretence to critical accuracy. 


II. 


The known mss. containing this poem are: 


B: now in the library of Tours (No. 938); cf. Barrois, edition, 
pp. liii-liv. P. Meyer (Documents Manuscrits de Vancienne Lit- 
térature de la France conservés dans les Bibliothéques de la 
Grande-Bretagne, Paris, 1871, p. 86, N. 3) dates this Ms. in the 
thirteenth century. B forms the basis of Barrois’s edition. 

A: Paris, Biblioth®éque Nationale, No. 24403 (La Valliére, 78) ; 
‘dated by P. Meyer (op. cit., p. 86) in the last years of the thirteenth 
century. This MS. was used by Barrois along with B; cf. edition, 
pp. liv-lv. 

M: Montpellier, Biblioth@que de l’Ecole de Médecine, No. 247. 
See Catalogue des Mss. des Bibliothéques des Départements, 1, pp. 
377-9. This ms. is dated by P. Meyer (op. cit., p. 86) in the 
fourteenth century. 

D: Durham, Library of Bishop Cosin, V. II, 17; dated by P. 
Meyer (op. cit., p. 86) at about the same time as B. 

P: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 1583 (anc. 7608-3); written 


*The material for this paper is drawn from a dissertation pre- 
sented in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard University (1908). The writer, 
who is preparing a critical edition of Ogier le Danois, desires to 
thank Professor Sheldon and Professor Grandgent of Harvard for 
their sympathetic encouragement. 
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in the fifteenth century (P. Meyer, op. cit., p. 86). This Ms. really 
contains two poems: the song attributed to Raimbert and a con- 
j tinuation. The scribe of P had in mind the continuation while 
| : copying the older song, as may be seen from certain verses introduced 
in anticipation of the continuation: f. 25 verso, first col., vv. 11-13 
(interpolated after the verse corresponding to v. 3073 of the edition), 


: | f. 77 verso, second col., vv. 3-16 (after the verse corresponding to 
ee: A Ms. of the British Museum (Royal 15 E VI) is wrongly added 


by Groeber (Grundriss, 11, p. 547, N. 7), to the Mss. containing our 
poem (see Ward, Catalogue of Romances, etc., 1, 604ff.; Barrois, 


Lt vy. 9911 of the edition). 

edition, pp. Ixii ff.). 


: | In referring to the mss. I give folio, column (a, b= 
recto; c, d== verso) and verse. In the case of B, for the 
: convenience of the reader I usually give only the corre- 
Ve sponding verse of the edition, correcting wherever 
necessary. 


III. 


It has been found that the mss. are to be grouped as 
follows: 


I quote a few of the many passages which show this 
classification to be exact: 
For vv. 762-776 of the edition, M (91 ¢ 12-21) reads 


as follows: 


va “... De chele ensengne me vois trop merveillant: 
Hui matinet l’en vi tourner fuiant; 

Or la nous as raportee ens u camp. 

Fet nous i as .i. damage si grant, 


ik 

he 
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Les vos resqueus et des nos ochis tant, 

Ni a cheli qui du gaaing se vant.” 
Respont Ogier: “Je vous en dirai tant 
Que faus seres se m’en queres avant: 
Prison sui Kall. l’empereor puissant; 

De Danemarche fu amene l'autre an... 


For these verses, D (60 a 28-37) reads: 


«“... De cele ensegne me vois molt mervellant: 
Hui matinet l’en vi tourner fuiant; 
Or le nous a reportee ens el camp. 
Mors a nos homes et desconfis el camp, 
Ni a celui qui de gaaing s’en vant. 
Comment as non? Ne me celes noient.” 
“Voir,” dist Ogier, “Jou t’en dirai itant 
Que pour noient m’en querroies avant: 
Non ai Ogier, par Dieu le Raiemant, 
Fieus sui Gaufroi ou Danemarche apent .. .” 


Unhappily P is here in very bad condition, but what 
remains shows that P agrees with D wherever D differs 
from M. P contained the verses in D beginning with 
“Comment ” and “ Voir,” and the last two verses of P, 
8 d 15-16 (ef. D), are: 


“...J’ay nom Ogier, saiches certainement; 
Filz sui Gauf. qui Danemarche apent .. .” 


A has practically the same reading as B. 
After v. 1488, M (94 ¢ 4-5) reads: 


“... Poy priseroie en moi le vasselage 
S’a tel garchon avoie pris bataille.” 


DP have these two verses, and between them introduce 
this third verse: 


‘, .. Jamais honor n’avroie en mon eage...” D 64 a 39, ef. 
P 14 a 3. 
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After v. 2790, MDP add: 


ie “... Par Mahommet molt es biau chevaliers: 
‘ De toi ochirre me prent grant pities.” M 100 a 12-13. 


DP add to these two the following verse: 


“. .. Quant t’arai mort si en serai iries.” D 72 ¢ 9, ef. 
P 23 26. 


The beginning of the second canto (vv. 3103 ff.) is quite 
f different in the two versions X and Y. A offers only 
f slight variations from B as printed in the edition. DP, 
with the exception of a few words, agree with M. M 
| : (101 a 42 ff., ef. D 73 + a 28 ff., P 25 d 1 ff.) reads as 
follows: 


E Oes, segnors, que Dex vous puist aidier, 
% Le glorieus qui tout a a jugier. 

Oi aves des enfanches Ogier, 

Le fix Gaufroi qui tant fist a proisier: 

Onques son pere ne le pot avoir chier, 
Quar chen feisoit sa desloial moullier; 

Envers Kallon le fist forsostagier 

Si que le roi li vout le chief trenchier, 

Ardoir en fu ou en iaue noier 

Quant l’en proia la roine au vis fier, 


¥ : Maint duc, maint conte, maint baron chevalier, 
A Ensorquetout Dunaimez de Bavier: 

Kall. alerent le cordouen baisier; 

ak ; Tant li proierent pour Dieu le droiturier 

a f Que de la mort respiterent Ogier 


Et a Kallon le firent apaier. 

Molt l’ama puis Kallm. au vis fier 

‘ Et l’adouba et le fist chevalier 

; Et en bataille en fist gonfanonier; 

‘ Puis li aida maint castel a bruisier. 
Hd Molt fu Ogier et preudons et entier 

Ta Et quant venoit a sez armez baillier 
e Il n’estoit homme qui le feist plessier. 
Aine veve fame ne vout-il plaidoier, 
Lor escu fu quant en orent mestier; 
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As orphelins vouloit tous jours aidier. 

Que vous diroie? Trop fu preudons Ogier, 
Molt ama Dieu qui tout a a jugier, 

Bien servi Kall. o fer et a l’achier. 

Au desraain en ot mauvez louier 

De son servise si com m’orrez nunchier 
Se vous voulez entendre sans noisier, 

Quar huimez weil ma canchon commenchier. 


Vy. 4318-4428 (BA) are condensed to 24 verses in MDP 
(M 104 d 34 ff., D 79 a 1ff., P 32 d 24 ff.). 

Instead of vv. 5661-3 (BA), MDP introduce an epi- 
sode of 31 verses (M 109 b 3 ff., D 85 d 11ff., P 41 a 
21 ff.). 

For v. 6439 (BA), M (112 b 58 ff.) reads as follows: 

“.., Et au .s. temple dedens Jerlm. 


Servirai, Sire, pour le vostre quemant: 
Guerrierai la sarrasine gent.” 


DP read these two verses and add a third (D 90 d 13, 
P 47 ¢ 13). 

MDP read several hundred verses not found in BA 
and omit many verses printed in the edition from BA. 
Some of these verses omitted in MDP are: 1422-3, 1438, 
1442, 1548, 1585, 1810-1, 1906, 2057, 2424, 2427, 2452-9, 
2559, 2561, 2602, 2604, 2685, 2721, ete. 

The variation of Y from X grows more and more marked 
from the beginning to the end of the poem. We have in 
X and Y two decidedly different versions of the original 
poem. I cite a few errors in X (BA) and a few in Y 
(MDP) which show the independence of the two versions: 
neither one is a copy of the other. 


Errors in X corrected from Y: 


In v. 512 change vees to ou est. 
In v. 905 change cent (BA) to rens. 
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In v. 1055 change caoir (BA) to seoir. 
Before v. 1974 supply this verse from Y: 


Et Kallot point, fiert s’en l’eaue courant. 


Vv. 3064-5 are absurd. They are to be corrected from 
the text of Y: 


“. .. Lui et s’amie qui tant a le vis cler 
Donnasse Romme et la terre a garder.” 


V. 4074 should read: 


Car c’est li hom que il plus avoit chier. 


After v. 6692 supply this verse from Y: 


S’ara Ogier fet traire a mal destin 


(cf. vv. 7233-4, 7559-60, 8115-6, ete.). 
In v. 8285 change estables to entailles. 


Errors in Y: 


Vv. 2452-9 are omitted in MD (P has a variant for this 
tirade). V. 2460, coming abruptly after v. 2451, is sense- 
less, and the passage following has no meaning. 

V. 4117 reads as follows in MDP: 


“... Si fu ton pere,” dist-il au due Ogier. 


The verses following are accordingly addressed to Ogier 
instead of to Desiderius, and confusion results. 

V. 4275, necessary for the sense of the passage, is 
omitted in MDP. 

In v. 7954, MDP wrongly read Kallon for Raimbaut. 
Charles comes up at v. 7970. 

In y. 10281, AMD (A is in this part of the poem a 
Y s., see § 1v; P. has a variant for this passage) read 
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naie for obscure. Naie is doubtless a corruption (asso- 
nance in -u-e) for mue. MD read for v. 10362: 


Ou il eachoit aval la chartre mue. 


No one of the existing Mss. is a copy of any other. 
Fundamental differences throughout the poem or date of 
execution preclude all possibilities except that A may be a 
copy of B and P of D. That these possibilities are not 
facts is shown by errors in B not shared by A and by 
errors in D not found in P, 


Errors in B not found in A: 


In v. 853 change Rosne to Toivre (AY). 

In v. 1344 change l’Ardenois to le Danois (AY). 

In v. 2730 the name of Brunamont’s sword is given: 
Nabugodonosor (AY); the name is not mentioned else- 
where in the poem. 


Many verses omitted in B are found in AY: vv. 230-2, 
335, 1195, 2851-2, 2866, 3091, 3112, 3188-3217 (30 
verses: probably one column of B’s original), 3282, 3916, 
ete. 


Errors in D not found in P: 


In v. 7, D has Paris instead of Saint-Omer (BMP). 

The mother of Baudouin, according to D (55 b 20), 
is Beuseline. P has correctly Beatris in this passage 
(1 e 12) and again at 1d 25. In v. 8817, all mss., in- 
cluding D, have Beatris. 

In v. 1894, D reads: 


“... Faus fu ses peres quant l’envoia de cha...” 
P has the reading of AM. 


D ends v. 5541 with: “si est revigoures.” P has the 
reading of BM. 
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For v. 9817 P has the reading of AM. D stupidly 
reads: 


Teil avoit .iii. nes et .iii. dromons. 


Many verses omitted in D are found in BAMP: wy. 
1791, 2077, 2219, 2229, 2245, 2627, 3251, 5492, 6465- 
6, ete. 


IV. 


The classification studied above is exact for all parts of 
the poem with two exceptions: from v. 9276 to the end 
A belongs to the Y group; in wv. 12185-12952, M has 
shifted to the X group. The grouping is to be altered as 
follows: 


(For vv. 9276-12184:) (For vv. 12185-12952:) 


P 


With the omission of v. 9276 by AMDP begins the 
agreement of A with MDP. Barrois has printed almost 
all the variants of A. With trifling exceptions, MDI 
offer in all these cases the readings of A, while B stands 
alone. For a few of the longer variants of AMDP from 
B, see the following foot-notes in the edition: p. 389 N. 1 
(19 vv.), p. 392, N. 1 (32 vwv.), p. 400, N. 1 (128 wv.), 
p. 411, N. 3 (11 wv.), p. 432, N. 3 (19 vv.), p. 440, N. 1 
(35 vv.), p. 456, N. 1 (33 vwv.), p. 465, N. 1 (86 vwv.). 
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The scribe of M has changed mss. at v. 12184; vy. 12183, 
omitted in B, is read in AMDP; vy. 12185, read in ADP, 
is omitted in BM, From this point to v. 12952 all the 
verses Which Barrois has printed from A are lacking in M. 
Wherever Barrois has indicated a variation of A from B, 
M stands with B. At v. 12952 the accord of B and M 
ceases, and the scribe of M continues the poem after his 
own fancy. That he does not return to a ms. of the Y 
group can be ascertained by a comparison with P, the only 
remaining Ms. of this group, A and D being acaudate. 

Against the almost absolute identity of M and B in 
vy. 12185-12952 stand about a dozen cases in which M 
agrees with ADP in opposition to B. These few cases 
suftice to prove that M was not copied from B but goes 
back independently to X. The following almost exhaust 
the list of variations of M from B in these verses: 

The following verses, omitted in B, are found in 


MADP: p. 515, N. 6, p. $18, N. 1-v. 2, p. 518, N. 6, 
p. 527, N. 2-v. 2, p. 543, N. 1. 

Vy. 12353, 12710 are omitted in MADP. 

M kas the reading of ADP in the following verses: vv. 
12473 (B has un for quatre), 12532, 12693, 12711. 


V. 


Raimbert de Paris, to whom the poem here studied has 
been generally attributed, was probably the author of Z. 
Throughout the entire poem D and P stand more or less 
apart from the other mss. But the beginning (about 
1370 verses) represents what the author of Z certainly in- 
tended to make an entirely new version of the story. The 
variation of DP from BAM in this part of the poem is 
so considerable that if the author had continued his work, 
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D and P would probably never have been considered ty 
contain the same version of the poem as BAM. But at 
v. 1370, approximately, the author of Z tired of his task 
and was content with simply copying the rest of the poem. 
The gradual approach of DP to the other ss. is proof 
that there was not a change of mss.: the seribe of Z did 
not copy the beginning from one ms. and the rest of the 
poem from another. The author of Z names himself 
“ Raimbert de Paris” in the fourth line of his version: 
Barrois prints the first few verses of D (p. xliv). That 
the author of Z used a Y ms. as the basis of his uncom- 
pleted “ remaniement ” has already been shown (§ II1). 


VI. 


In the preparation of a critical text, the version of X 
is to be preferred to that of Y. Could two versions |e 
placed side by side, it would be immediately manifest that 
in numberless passages X preserves the simplicity of the 
old poem, whereas Y amplifies the text beyond reason. Y 
has also an unhappy propensity to tamper with the asso- 
nances, sometimes substituting rimes in whole tirades. 
A striking example of Y’s treatmentof the assonance vowels 
is found in vv. 11381-11404. In this tirade B has a 
feminine assonance in -a. Y, unable to accept such asso- 
nances as armes-faire (i. @., -d-e, -ai-e), has altered the 
text so as to suppress all words in -a-e and has, further- 
more, by suppressing such words as /Jaische reduced the 
tirade to a rime in -ére. 

B has been recognized by all who have discussed the 
relative value of our Mss. as the one which retains most 
traces of the original song (e. g., P. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 89- 
86). To control B, we must use A for vv. 1-9275 and \ 
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for vv. 12185-12952. The agreement of A, in vy. 1- 
9275, or M, in vv. 12185-12952, with Y will be sufticient 
to overbalance the authority of B. For these verses we 
can arrive at a fairly satisfactory text. But in vv. 9276- 
12184 B unhappily stands alone. In vy. 12952 to the 
end; P affords very little help, M is practically useless, 
AD show lacune. 


Barry Cerr. 
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